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»PEeCHES» DELIVERED BY HIS EXCEL- 
LENCY LORD LYTTON DURING 1924-25. 


Ms £xoa// 0 ifoy'« to tkm DBputmtIom 

of ImtUaa EduoatloomI Inapooilog 
dfflooro, on ISth Juno f924m 

Oentlemek, 

I welcome tlie opportunity which your 
deputation affordn me of explaining more fully 
than was possible in the general communique 
issued by Government exactly what the position 
is as regards the reduction made by the Legislative 
Council in the vote for the inspecting staff 
of the Education Department. Your deputation 
is a very representative one; it includes officers 
from all parts of the province. You have 
•stated your case with great lucidity, modera- 
tion and force, but you have attributed to me 
a power to help you which I no longer possess. 
Let me say at once that the reduction of the vote 
for the inspecting staff to the absurdly inadequate 
sun* of Rs. 1,11,500, which has necessitated the 
notices you have received, is no part of the policy 
of Government. We. .do not approve of such a 
reduction and in addition to the injustice to 
individuals whose service td the State *eiHlitles 
them to more consideration, we recognize tjiat such 
a reduction in the inspecting staff will inflicts, 
most seriods blow to education in the province, 
if it were in,my power to restore* the amoun^ by 
a certificate I should not liesithte to do so. You 
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know,* however, that certain functions of G<pr'ern^ 
ment in the province have been removed from the 
control cf the Imperial Parliament and from thft 
of tlie Governor who is the representative of 
Parliament in this province. .These subjects 
are called transferred s^ibjects and they are now 
administered by Ministers who are responsible to 
the Legislative Council. If the Legislative Council 
refuses any demand for a transferretl subject made 
by Government in its budget, the Governor has no 
power to restore the amount. Education is a trans- 
ferred subject, and so, when the Council reduced the 
grant for the inspecting staff from Rs. 7,46,90(» 
to Rs. 1.11,500, Government had no option but to 
reduce the staff to correspond witli the reduction. 
You will observe that the Council made no provi- 
sion for notice or compensation to dismissed officers ; 
they merely reduced the grant to the sum I have 
mentioned and left the Government to deal with 
the situation. Unless then the Council reconsider 
their decision and vote a larger amount there will 
be no authority to pay any salaries for the existing 
staff of inspectors and the schools will be left 
without any inspection. 

Let me pause here to explain what this will 
meacu. There seems to be an impression in the 
minds of some people that Bengal is overstaffed 
with school inspectors, but anyone who thinks 
that^must be ignorant of the actual facta. There 
are in Bengal more schools than in any other 
■ province of India, the actual number feeing 53,721. 
Madras comes next with 40,586, ^ihar and Orissa 
have 27,952, Burnia 25,662, the United Provinces 
21,568, Bombay 14,883. With the single exception 
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of Burma, themumber of schools per each ii»?pect- 
iug officer is far larger iu Bengal than in any 
o*ber province, the actual figures being Biirma 154, 
Bengal 137,* Punjab 94, Madras 85, Bihar 81, 
Bomffay 77, etc. , The percentage of cost of inspec- 
tion to total expenditnre in Bengal is only 5 per 
cent* and it is higher in every other province 
except the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Madras. Whether wc compare the percentage cost 
of inspection in the Education Department with 
that of other departments, or whether we compare 
Bengal with other provinces, there is no justifica- 
tion whatever for the drastic reduction which has 
been made by the Council. 

Now let me explain what the position will be 
if the decision of the Council is allowed to stand. 
If no provision is made for the payment of salaries 
of the existing stafi! during the three months that 
they are under notice, then no inspecting staff can 
be retained, as the Rs. 1,11,500 will be absorbed in 
I>aying the existing stafi their salaries during the 
notice' to which tuey are entitled. I feel sure, 
however, that the Council will not refuse to vote 
thfl amount necessary for this purpose. They will 
not wish to inflict an obvious injustice jupon 
individuals nor, I think, did they intend to leave 
the department without any inspectors aft all. 
The omission to provide for ^lotice was, J^a» sure, 
an oversight which will be rectified in, the next 
session. Assuming, therefore, that the Rs. I,ll,i00 
will be available for the payment of a small 
insi)ecting stafif, let me explain how ridiculx^usly 
inadequate that staff will be. 
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Tl^ere will only be two Chief Inspectors — one 
for Biislem and one for Western BeSjgal — and tlfe 
retention of these officers will only be possible, 
because they will be Indian Educational Service 
officers whose salaries are not votable. Them will 
only be 1 inspectress for the whole of women’s 
education, aud she, too,' will be an Indian Educa- 
tional Service officer whose salary is non-vbted. 
Of officers whose salaries are voted, it will only be 
possible to retain 26 district inspectors, and they 
will have to assume all the functions now exercised 
by the divisional inspectors in respect of high, 
middle and primary education. This means that 
357 officers will have to be discharged, namely, 
8 inspectors, 5 assistant inspectors for Muhammadan 
education, 60 subdivisioiial inspectors, 251 sub- 
inspectors, 20 assistant sub-inspectors, 1 Proctor at 
Dacca and 12 inspectresses — 357 in all. 

Now it must be perfectly obvious to anyone 
who will give the matter a moment’s thought that 
with a staff of only 26 district inspectors all hope 
of educational efficiency must be abandoned — 
nothing will be possible beyond the distribution 
of grants-in-aid on such information as can be 
collected through correspondence with the Itocal 
people in the areas concerned. No real inspection 
work can be carried out, and without inspection 
the whole system of primary education will break 
dowji, < The only way of saving the primary 
education of the province will be for District 
Boards to create their own inspectorate. 

Let me sum up what it is that the Legislative 
Council will have done by thfeir.vote in this 
malter. They wili have seriously diminished the 
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efficiency of ^edaciitional administration in tke 
•province and will have threatened the very 
e^stence of the primary schools. If these schools 
are to be saved, they will have imposed an 
additional financial harden upon the District 
Boards, who will have to provide the inspecting 
staff. They will have indicted a most unmerited 
liardship upon 357 Government servants, who will 
be deprived of their employment and lastly, as you 
have pointed out, they wilt have shaken the 
confidence of all public servants, by showing the 
instability of their employment. Henceforth the 
servants of Government in the transferred depart- 
ments will feel that they have no security of tenure 
and may, at any moment by a mere majority of 
one in the Legislative Council, be deprived of their 
livelihood. 

In conclusion, geiitleraeii, let me remind you 
of the only way in which these disastrous conse- 
quences may be avoided, The Legislative Council 
will have an opportunity in July of reversing their 
decision and voting the money for the retention 
of the inspecting staff. If they express a desire in 
the form of a petition to reconsider their previou-s 
vote, Government will submit a supplementary 
demand to enable this to be done. This is the only 
way in which the situatioti may be retrieved. 

You, gentlemen, have brought your deputation 
to me and have appealed to ifle to save j^u^rom 
dismissal. As I have pointed out to you, I have 
no power to help you. I advise you, therefone,^ 
without delay to address yourselves to the men 
who represent •in the Legislative Council ^the 
various constituencies to which’yeu belong. They 
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hsivethe power to help you if they are so disposed. 
It is before them that you should tay the facts' 
that you have brought to my notice to-day amd 
request them to vote the money whirfh will enable 
the Government to retain your services. This is 
the only remedy which is still open to you. 

There are two specific requests made in^ your 
address which are not covered by what I have 
said, and I will now reply to these — 

(1) You ask in pai-agraph 10 that Government 
will find employment in other departments for any 
officers whose services may be dispensed with in 
couseqnence of the vote of the Council. I can 
assure you that Government will be glad to do 
this to the fullest extent possible, but it is obvious 
that the whole of the discharged officers cannot be 
al)hori)ed into other departments, and the number 
of those whom we coiild employ otherwise would, 
I am afraid, bear a very small proportion to the 
total number discharged. 

(2) In paragraph 9, you suggest that, if the 
Legislative Council refuse to reconsider their 
decision, 1 should declare an emergency and 
authorize the payment of your salaries by means 
of the special power vested in me by proviso B 
of section 72(D) (2) of the Government of India 
Act. This, I am afraid, would not be possible. 
Pro^iisb B was nol; intended by Parliament to 
enable <a Governor to override the decision of a 
‘Legislative Council in respect of a transferred 
subject. The power therein conferred was intended 
to, be used oftly in a genuine emergency where, 
owing to special' or unforeseen circumstances, no 
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money is oth^’wise available lor the safety ef the 
^rovilice or fbr carrying on a department. If the 
ll(§gislative Council deliberately and after due 
consideratioi* decide that a school inspecting staff 
unde* Government is not necessary, however much 
I may disagree with tliein or deplore their decision, 

I cannot call that an emergency which would 
justlty me in overriding it. 

All the other points in your address are, I think, 
covered by my general remarks. I agree with 
everything you say regaixling the necessity of a 
school inspecting staff. I accept your description 
of the value of the work done by our existing 
inspectors, and I agree with your estimate that 
the irreparable damage which will be inflicted 
upon our educational system if this staff is reduced 
to the extent necessitated by the vote of the 
Council. I sympathize most deeply with the 
danger -which threatens you individually and 
I deplore the shock to the confidence of all Govern- 
ment servants in the stablity of their employment 
which has been caused by the recent votes of the 
Council. 

I liave pointed out to you the remedy that still 
lies'in your hands, and I trust that the efforts you 
may make in the next three weeks to bring*the 
facts of your case before the members of the Legis- 
lative Council and to secure their favourable 
consideration may be successful aud that in the 
July Session of that body the cloud which now 
hangs over^you may be dispersed. ' 
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His ExosUshoj’b^ SpsBoh mt ths SpeoM 

SsnsiB MBBilng (Sir AsutBsh^MBBkBrJsB 

MsmBrlml), Bn lAth JunB 1924m 

Gentlemen, 

This is the first opportunity I have had as 
Chancellor of meeting in full session the members 
of the Senate. I wish it could have been an 
occasion of rejoicing which had called us together 
and that in the presence of some great good fortune 
we could join our voices in a common note of 
thanksgiving, Alas I it is a very different matter 
which has caused us to meet. We have assembled 
under the shadow of a great tlisaster, we stand in 
the presence of death, and with bowed heads and 
heavy hearts we have come to mourn the loss of our 
University’s greatest son. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was the most striking and 
representative Bengali of his time. The vei-satility 
of his intellect and the variety of his interests were 
so great that there is scarcely any department of 
the public life of this province wliich has not been 
left the poorer by his death. But in this place, and 
Ih the presence of those who were his colleagues 
and fellow-workers, 1 -Ciroulcf recall to yon not the 
brilliant lawyer nor the learned Judge, nor the 
many-sided scholar, nor the patron and adminis- 
trator of countless learned societies, but rather the 
> &an who in the interests of this University and in 
furtherance of that object for wlych it stands — the 
advancement of le^irning — devoted to the cause of 
education through a period of 35 years those 
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i»onr%, whicl^' other men less intellectually 'giftfid 
or possessed of less indefatigable energy reserve 
fSr recreation or repose. 

The University of Calcutta, as it stands to-day, 
bears the indelfble impress of those 35 years of 
devoted labour. What thh University is to-day is 
the fesult of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s work. During 
his time two University Commissions sat. The first 
Commission, distrustful though Sir Asutosh was 
of the trend of its recommendations, in reality 
paved the way for what proved to be the main 
achievement of his life in University matters, 
namely, the development of the University as 
a home of advanced learning and as a teaching 
organization. To that development he devoted all 
his immense energies, his' organizing genius, and 
his administrative powers and he finally succeeded 
in building up the great Post-Graduate Department, 
which is the most striking feature of Calcutta 
University at the present day. That tlie imposi- 
tion of this upper storey upon the buildings of the 
ground floor had revealetl and intensified in an 
alarming degree the structural defects of the latter 
Situ Asutosh was the first to admit, and as 
a member of the S idler Commission he signed 
a report which frankly recognized this fact.* 

The Post-Graduate Department of this University 
was the outstanding product of Sir .Xsfftosh’s 
great career. To that development which needed 
his vigilant and unremitting attention he sacrificed, 
as he once said^ a great part of his strength and 
vitality, as &lso those opportunities of scholarly 
research which he valued so ’highly. Of -any 
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obangtf,' of any reform, in other d^artments of 
the University which might conceivably affe6t th^" 
welfare of that special development, he was ev%r 
distrastfiil, and in latter years, I thinb, he tended 
to bring most questions of University reform to 
this one test, namely, their effect on the Post- 
graduate Department. 

So completely did he, the creator of this depart- 
ment, dominate and control the whole of its 
activities, so concentiated was his attention upon 
its progress and development that he could admit 
no fault in any policy, which made for its advance- 
ment, and was, perhaps, a little too ready to see 
in the critics of other features of the life of the 
University potential enemies of the cause that was 
so near his heart. In the last year he and I have 
been spoken of as antagonists, but there was no 
fundamental difference of principle between us 
to justify any antagonism. Myself a graduate of 
a great University, I am able to sympathize with 
the University point of view, and I approach all the 
affairs of this University as its Chancellor first and 
only subsequently as the Governor of the province. 
We ought to have been great collaborators an& it 
was always my hope that time would have convinced 
Sir Asutosh that therd was' nothing antagonistic 
between my ideals and his. Even if there had 
been more reality than I am prepared to admit in 
the issue!s which .seemed temporarily to divide us, 
Ull controversy would be silenced in the presence 
of death. To-day we can think only, of the great 
intellectual powers* which he placed so long at tlie 
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service of University, of the years of UBremit- 
rinf? toil wl*ich he cheerfully spent in the task of 
•rjjanlzing and administering its higher branches, 
and of the r^own, not only in India, but in Europe, 
whicrti lie thereby gained for Calcutta. Let us 
remember with gratitude^that powerful encourage- 
ment to scholarship which he was always ready to 
extend to any man, whether Bengali or foreigner, 
whose talents might bring lustre to the University 
or stimulate research and learning within its walls. 
Let us pay homage to the man, who, year after year, 
whether as Vice-Chancellor or from an equally 
influential position in the background, controlled 
and guided the college and school system which 
the University, through its functions, as an examin- 
ing body, is called upon to administer — the man, 
who above all others, in the eyes of his country- 
men and in the eyes of the world, represented the 
University so completely that for many years Sir 
Asutosh was in fact the University and the 
University was Sir A.sutosh. As Louis XIV could 
say Litat c'est mai, so with equal truth could 
Sir Asutosh have said “I am the University.” 

•We have something more to do to-day than 
merely to pay verbal tribute to the great ^ man 
whom we have met to*mourh. Let us also consider 
in what way we can most fittingly mark our appre- 
ciation of his work and what* monument %iil most 
worthily perpetuate his memory. It ,has been 
suggested to me that the new University buildings, 
which are nearing completion, should be named 
after Sir Asutosfb. If you, gentlemen, are wiUing, 
by all means let this be done. The buildings belong 
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to the/University and we need no olfher sanction 
than oar own* wishes. But sach a step', if adopted,' 
cannot take the*^ place of a greater memorial t*) 
which I feel sure the .whole of Bengal 'will wish to 
contribute. A public meeting will no doubt be 
held to consider what form the memorial should 
take, but in such a matter the University should 
take the lead and I venture, therefore, to make 
a suggestion for the consideration of the Committee 
which you will presently be asked to appoint. Let 
me remind you again that the greatest achievement 
of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s life was the transforma- 
tion of Calcutta University into a centre of advanced 
instruction and research. This was the work 
nearest his heart, the work on which he spent his 
energies to the very limit of his endurance, and 
what worthier memorial to his memory can we con- 
ceive than an endowment of that Post-GradUate 
Department ,which he created. Let each one of us 
severally resolve that this cherished creation of his 
life shall not suffer because he has left us. Gentle- 
men, while his great work is still fresh in our 
minds, while we almost seem to see him sitting in 
our midst and can still hear the echoes of his com- 
manding voice, let all differences be forgotten, all 
mistakes forgiven, let us re.solve to_build over his 
ashes a temple of reconciliation. Let us unite in the 
common determination to work together for those 
changos ‘which are inevitable, if our University is to 
keep its fair name before the world. Let the 
foundation-stone of that temple of reconciliation be 
a joint and common purpose to receive the teaching 
University of Galcutta as a .sacred trust fi’om his 
dying hands, and fn, the years to come, whatever 
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changes may* be found essential in the general 
’^rgan*izalion ’of the University, to allow nothing to 
tiireaten its stability, its prosperity, its freedom, or 
its future d^elopment. 

In the regrettajt>le absence through illness of the 
Vice-Chancellor, I now jsall upon Sir Nilratan 
Sarkar to move the resolution which I have 
entrusted to him, expressive of our profound 
sorrow at the loss which we have sustained and 
of our deep appreciation of the lifetime of service 
and sacrifice which Sir Asutosh Mookerjee gave 
to the University 
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Address presented by the iJommiss'hners (f t/K. 

Hooghly-Chinsura Municipality, on 3()th June 

1924. 

1. We, the Commissioners of the Hocghly- 
Ohinsura Municipality, beg leave to approach Your 
Excellency with this our humble tribute of respect 
and to offer Your Excellency a most cordial 
welcome on the occasion of Your Excellency’s 
first visit to this ancient and historic town. 

2. We crave leave to take this opportunity of 
assuring Your Excellency and through you His 
Most Gracious Majesty the King- Emperor of our 
deep and sincere loyalty and unswerving devotion 
to his person and throne. 

3. This classic town, which once attracted 
many European settlers and still cherishes on its 
bosom the relics of three great European settlements 
— the Portuguese, the English and the Dutch — was, 
towards the end of the last century, affected seriously 
by the ravages of Malaria, Cholera and other fell 
diseases, and two schemes— one for the introduction 
of filtered water-supply and the other for improved 
drainage system — were formulated for an effective 
improvement of its sanitary condition. The muni- 
ficent Government grant of two and-a-half lakhs of 
rupees and the princely contribution of Raja Krista 
Das Law and Raja Hrishi Kesh Law, C.i.E., and 
the generous pecuniary assistance rendered by other 
public-spirited gentlemen of the province enabled 
ttie Commissioners to take up and complete the 
first scheme, and the town ^ now enjoys the 
benefit of filtered water which has materially 

(r 

improved the sanitation of the headquarters of 
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njetropoliTan district of Hooghly. Bu^ the 
steady increase in the nninber of house connections, 
as^ilso the street ^taudposts daring the last ten years 
to meet the 'growing and reasonable demands of 
lesidefits and the consequent gradual decline in the 
high pressure in town supply maintained at the 
start, have placed the Commissioners in a fix, and 
they are now confronted with the inevitable 
necessity of early arranging for a greater production 
and storage of filtered water either by construction 
of at least one additional settling tank and two slow 
sand filters at a cost of not less than Rs. 55,000 or 
by making provision for sinking a sufficient number 
of tube wells, which, in the opinion of experts, 
furnish a generally reliable and a comparatively 
cheap source of water-supply. As the limited 
income of the municipality and its chronic financial 
stringency brought about by economic difficulties 
and the high price of every article and the unavoid- 
able necessity of taking a fresh loan of Rs. 20,000 
from Government for the thorough overhauling 
of the machinery will not allow the Commis- 
sioners to undertake unaided the works in question, 
specially when they have already imposed the 
waffer-tax at a maximum rate and when their out- 
standing debt for the original construction and 
repairs and other incidcntal.charges of waterworks 
which is payable at the rate of Rs. 18,700 a year, 
has totally exhausted their ’borrowing •«if>acity 
xinder this head and will not. as a matter of fact, 
be wiped off till May 1934, we may be permitted J;o 
take this opportunity to invite the attention of Your 
Excellency to tlie urgent need of m suitable gg'ant 
from the Provincial Revenue fol the purpose. 
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4. , We farther crave leave to Ctate that the 
town, which is soon destined to enjojf the benefit 6V 
electric lights and has already been provided wi^h 
electric ' installations with the object of not only 
lighting the town, but also in encouraging 
industries in populous portions thereof, is practi- 
cally without any improved system of drainage. 
Hitherto we could, with the limited resources at 
our disposal, take up only very small portions of 
congested areas and insanitary quarters, and give 
them by instalments tlie benefit of surface drains of 
improved pattern as recommended by the Sanitary 
Engineer of Bengal in a scheme prepared by 
him so far back as 1908, but shelved on account 
of the prohibitive cost which it 'would entail. 
We have more than once invited the attention 
of Your Excellency’s Government to the supreme 
necessity of improving the drains at least in these 
areas which are regarded as highly insanitary 
by reasons of the absence of any effective drainage 
arrangement. We again earnestly pray that Your 
Excellency will be graciously pleased to take 
some steps by which the Commissioners may be 
encouraged to tackle the drainage question syste- 
matically and successfully. 

5. We beg leave also to invite Your Excel- 
lency’s attention to the un-satisfactory condition 
of the roads of the municipal town which claims to 
inclu4& within its limits 40 miles of pucca and 30 
miles of Uutcha roads. In our annual budget 
estimates, after making suitable provisions for other 
requirements, we cannot generally provide more 
than Rs. 10,000 for the repairs Of ipads. But as 
many of the important roads are in a state of l)ad 
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repiiirs, we cimnot reasonably expect to satisfy 
’•rtfe necessary Aemand for thorough repairs witliout 
spending at least Rs. 50,000 in. the course of the 
current year. • Circumstanced as we are, we kave no 
other alternative but to turn to Your Excellency 
for fluancial help ‘and pray that Your Excellency 
will graciously be pleasedt either by making a 
suitable grant or by sanctioning a loan on 
favourable terms, to put us in the way of meeting 
the crying demand for bringing the roads to an 
eflicient and good condition. 

6. The people of the tovfrn were much con- 
cerned at the report of the contemplated abolition 
of the Hooghly Collegiate School which has 'many 
interesting traditions and is one of the oldest 
popular institutions of the province. Now that 
we are assured by the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bengal, and other educational authorities that 
the report is not well founded, we take this 
opportunity to approach Your Excellency for the 
solution of the problem of permanently housing 
the institution by removing it to a Government 
l)uilding in Chinsura whicli may be spared for the 

pii rpose. 

# 

7. The Commissioners also beg leave to invite 
Your Excellency’s attention to the excellent work 
that is being done by the several defence force 
parties in the town of Hooghly-Chinsura. In'^1^ of 
tlie good services rendered by the members, of the 
defence force, sometimes even at the risk of thei» 
lives, we beg* leave to submit that Your Excellency 
may be pleased t(f empower a few of* the memb^, 
who will be thought fit by the District Magistrate, 
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to ari^sfc under section 54 of the Crira^nal Procedure 
Code such persons who might be susjiected o'f haV*" 
ing committed any ojSence and to possess firearms 
without' payment of any fees. 

8. In conclusion, we once more beg le&ve to 
accord Your Excellency, a most cordial and hearty 
welcome and pray for Your Excellency’s lon§: life, 
health and prosperity. 
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Jfddress presented hy the Members of the^ District 
Boar^ of Hooghly, on 30th Jxme 1924. 

1. We, the members of the District Board of 
Hooyhly, representing the people resident in the 
district, beg to offer Your Excellency a most 
respectful and cordial welcome on Your Excel- 
lency’s first visit to this district. We beg most 
res 2 )ectfully to convey our loyal homage and 
devotion to His Most Gracious and Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor and his throne 
through Your Excellency. 

2. We beg to avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity of drawing Your Excellency’s attention to 
the question of rural water-supply. Though the 
funds at the disposal of this Board are inadequate,' 
this Board is doing its level best to solve this 
question. Tt is making a survey of the require- 
ments in this direction of the villages through the 
agency of the Union Boards and it is the ambition 
of this Board to solve that problem within a 
measureable distance of time. The District Board 
wiW not spare money in this direction and the 
people, too, are coming forward with their contribu- 
tions. But all these, are jiot sufficient and the 
money placed at the disposal of our Collector jbhis 
year for the said purpose is •also inadeqtfste. In 
these circumstances this Board looks forward to 
a greater measure of financial help in this directi Qn 
from Your Excellency's Government. 

3. We furth?r beg to approach Your Excell€;pcy, 
with a request to take up the* question of . the 
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Dam<Rliir Cfinal scheme during YouF Excellency's 
term of office. The administrative sanction of the”' 
Secretary of State to this project has been accordesi. 
It now only remains to provide fundil to put this 
scheme into execution. The scheme, if pat in 
operation, wili harne^ the formidable river 
Damodar and will put a stop to the ravages caused 
by the destructive annual floods of that mighty 
river and at the same time will supply water to 
the dying rivers which are very large in number 
in the Biii'dwan Division. In this district specially 
there are a large number of rivers with their 
tributaries which at once supply water both for 
irrigation and drinking purposes, and if the 
Damodar Canal scheme be taken up all these rivers 
will be rejuvinated with the result that Malaria 
and Cholera will disappear from our villages which 
will again become habitable and smiling. In this 
connection we also invite a reference to the 
valuable report of Mr. Addams-Williams and pray 
that protective measures recommended in the 
report may be taken upas soon as possible. Closely 
allied with this, is the irrigation problem, as 
agriculture in this district is essentially dependent 
on the rains. This district has started establishing 
irrigation societies on co-operative basis and there 
are, irrigation channels in this district in Dankuni 
and «^japur basins, but we regret to notice that 
these channels are being silted up and not kept in 
proper order. We invite Your Excellency’s kind 
attention to this matter in the hope tliat the Public 
W^rks Department will take itfore care of these 
schemes and proj*ects in future. 
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We were ^’oud to have an agricaltnral school 
I'u oar distriA, bat we are sorry to note that this 
sqjiool, though the onlj* school in West Bengal, 
has been re^ntly abolished. This district being 
essenWally inhabited by the middle-class people, 
the question of unemployment is undoubtedly keen 
here, and this agricultural school, if revived and 
condftcted on proper lines, will go a great way 
towards solving that i)roblem. 

We also venture to draw Your Excellency’s 
attention to the urgent necessity of doing some- 
thing to solve the question of unemployment and 
we will humbly suggest the establishment of a 
properly-equipped technical school at the head- 
quarters of this division. 

We would also venture to point out to Your 
Excellency that Chinsura possesses good many 
hospitals, and the Police Hospital, the Military 
Police Hospital, the Emambara Hospital and the 
Lady Dufferin Hospital have between them more 
than one hundred beds. The students of this 
district are no longer allowed admission in the 
Campbell Medical School, but are required to get 
admission in the Ronaldshay Medical School at 
Burdwan. The students of this district have 
experienced great diflftculties in getting admis^on 
into the said school, and thie district being noto- 
riously malarious and unhealthy, and the number 
of the qualified medical practitioners in th^^ural 
areas being very small, the people of this ddistrict 
have felt pressing need of a medical school is 
the headquarters of this district. The people of 
this district will Ibe glad to co-operate in briug4ig 
into existence the medical and*technical schools. 
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and we pray that Your Excellency Will take into 
your kind consideration the establisliineut of these’ 
three institutions in this district and remo/e 
keenly-felt wants of this district. 

4. We beg to invite Your Excellency’s ‘ ’atten- 
tion to the fact that tlje whole of this district is 
divided into 125 Union Boards, but unfortunately, 
owing to the poverty of the x^eople, these Union 
Boards have not been able to do much towards 
village sanitation, water-supply and other necessary 
improvements. The major portion • of the taxes 
raised by these Union Boai’ds is swallowed up in 
paying the salaries and equipment of the chauki- 
dars and dafadars. These latter render a lot of 
public duty, but not really pertinent to their village 
watch and ward. It is submitted that the revenue 
derived from the resumed chaukidari-chakran lands 
is not proportionate to the services rendered by the 
chaukidars and dafadars to the State. Considering 
that the primary duty of the State is to protect the 
people committed to its care, we pray that at least 
a portion of the pay of the chaukidars and dafadars 
be met from the provincial funds as it is done in 
municipal areas, so that Union Boards might 
become more useful and popular by spending more 
money on village improvements. In this connec- 
tiod we may draw Your EfXcellency’s attention to 
certain defects in the Village Self-Government Act. 
The ^q^ion Board ought to be the sole authority for 
fixing the number of chaukidars and dafadars, their 
pay and their appointment and dismissal, as in the 
Amended Chaukidari Act, and the Chairman, District 
Board, ought to have sole control in the matter of 
th^ nominatiotf of the members of the Union Boards 
and the assessmeitt made by the Union Boards. 
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5. We beg* to invite Your Excellency’s afcten- 
'Tion to the greS,t need of augmenting the resources 

of •the District Board. We may point out that 
though the re^val nation is going on in our district, 
still v\ie hold that it is not enough to enable this 
Board to cope adequately with its increasing respon- 
sibilities. At the conference at Government House 
of tlJe representatives of the District Boards of 
Bengal, the representatives of this Board raised the 
question of repeal of section 8 of the Bengal Cess 
Act to enable District Boards to levy cesses on 
railways. Your Excellency’s predecessor was 
favourably impressed with the idea, but there 
appears to be some hitch in some quarter in carrying 
out this idea. We pray that Your Excellency will 
take into your kind consideration the repeal of 
sectioji 8 of the Bengal Cess Act and section 135 of 
the Indian Railways Act, and this will be conferring 
a great boon on the District Boards of Bengal. 

6. We beg to bring to Your Excellency’s kind 
notice that on account of inadequacy of Board’s 
fund, construction of new roads and opening up 
new localities have become an impossibility. We 
have got handsome offers for construction of new 
and Important feeder roads by way of contribution, 
but we are feeling great difficulty in accepting 
them as that will involve a, heavy burden on our 
slender resources. We pray that in the constauc- 
tion of such important thoroughfares GovdHwient 
may be pleased to supplement our efforts b}^, propor- 
tionate contribution. 

We will also draw Your Excellency’s attention 
to the railway, project of the Santragachi-Visbnujjur 
Chord Line sanctioned some timft ago, which line. 
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if opened, will give to the people oS. Arambagh.jin 
isolated subdivision of this district^ an easy com- 
munication to the outside world, and we pray frhat 
the project may be taken up during Your Excel- 
lency’s tenure of office. 

7. We further beg tp approach Your Excellency, 
with a request to consider the cases of three 
inhabitants of this district, (1) Babu Amarendra 
Nath Chatterjee of Uttarpara, (2) Babu Bhupati 
Charan Mazumdar of Hooghly, (3) Babu Jyotish 
Chandra Ghose of Hooghly, who have been detained 
under Regulation III of 1818, favourably, and Your 
Excellency may be pleased either to set them free 
or place them on trial before an ordinary court of 
justice. 

8. We also beg to invite Your Excellency’s 
attention to the present state of affairs at Tarakeswar 
and we earnestly pray that Your Excellency’s 
Government would preserve strict neutrality by 
not allowing any interference with the religious 
worship by the people of the deities at Tarakeswar. 

9. In conclusion, we once more beg leave to 
accoixi to Your Excellency a most hearty welcome 
and pray for Your Excellency’s long life, happjness 
and prosperity. 
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Address presented by the Hooghly District' National 
My-hammadan Association, on 30th June 1924. 

1. We, the members of the Managing Committee 
of the Hooghly District National Mnhammadan 
Association, on behalf of the Association and the 
entire Muhammadan population of the district, beg 
to offer our most cordial and respectful welcome 
to Your Excellency on the occasion of Your 
Excellency’s first visit to this ancient and historic 
town, and beg to assure Your Excellency of our 
deep feeling of loyalty to the throne and person of 
our Gracious Sovereign, King George the Fifth. 

2. We have always given our humble and loyal 
support to all measures of Government, calculated 
to promote the welfare of the country and the 
maintenance of law and order, and we strongly 
disapprove of the conduct of the Mnhammadan mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council who voted against 
the resolution moved by Khan Bahadur Mushraf 
Hossain and against the demand in the budget for 
the salaries of the Ministers and certain other 
demands necessary for the eflScient administration 
of the nation-building departments in spite of due 
warning. We confidently assure Your Excellency 
that the great bulk of the Mifhammadans *lWnk as 
we do in this matter. 

3. Yoiy Excellency is aware that the Muhffhv 
madans in We|t Bengal are in the minority and 
they are not at all adequately represented i». the 
self-governing local bodies, we earnestly pray 
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that ea>rly steps be taken by necessary* amendments 
in the various Acts to secure adequate dnd effective 
representation of our community in these locai- 
bodies, on the communal basis, just as ifi the Legis- 
lative Council. 

4. The Hooghly Ma^j:assa is tlie onJy institu- 
tion in the whole of West Bengal, which teaches up 
to the Matriculation standard according to the new 
scheme of Madrassa education. Students passing 
out of the Hooghly Madrassa and desirous of taking 
up the Islamic Intermediate Course cannot do so 
in any college of West Bengal and the well- 
known poverty of this class of students prevents 
them from going to Dacca. Therefore in the inter- 
ests of Muhammadan education it is absolutely 
necessary that provision should be made in the 
Hooghly Madrassa for teaching up to the Islamic; 
Intermediate Course. But so long as separate 
buildings are not provided for the Hooghly Madrassa 
no such improvement or extension is possible. 

5. A scheme for the provisioji of separate and 
suitable building for the Hooghly Madrassa has 
been under the considemtion of Government for 
many years, and when Your Excellency’s imme- 
diate predecessor vLsited tliis town in 1920, this 
fact was brought to his notice in the address 
presented to him by tills Assqciation and His Excel- 
lency was pleased to observe tliat the matter was in 
hand ^id a detailed scheme of cost was being 
worked out : but it is a matter of regret and 
disappoilitment to ns that nothing whatever has 
.b^en done in this matter. The locat;ion of the 
Hooghly Madrassa and the Hoog[hly College in 
oneiand the same building is very seriously hamper- 
ing the much -needeU improvements and expansion 
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of both the iftstitutions. We, therefore, pray that 
*Your Excellency’s Government will be pleased 
t(> take early measures to proyide the Hooghly 
Madrosaa wfth separate and suitable buildings and 
to introduce in it the teaching of the Islamic Inter- 
mediate Course. 

6. ^ We venture to submit that although we 
have still u great leeway to make up, education 
has of recent years advanced so far among us that 
now-a-days there is no dearth of qualified Muham- 
madan candi<1ates for any post in the public 
services, but in spite of this the lamentable fact 
remains that the percentage of Muhammadans in 
the public services is very small conii)ared with 
the percentage of Muhammadan population of the 
country. We, therefore, earnestly pray that Your 
Excellency’s Government will be pleased to take 
effective steps to secure 55 per cent, of the posts 
in all the public services to qualified candidates 
of our community and thus remove the cause of 
discontent which undoubtedly exists. 

7. In conclusion, we beg leave again to accord 
Your Excellency our warm and respectful welcome 
and we pray for Your Excellency’s long life, 
happiness and prosperity. 
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Him Exomllmmoy'm R^ly to ihm AHHrmmsis 
prmsmntmH at Ohinmura, on 30th Juno 
1924, 

Municipal Commissioners. Members of the 
District Board and Members of the Manag- 
ing Committee of the Hooghly District 
National Muhammadan Association. 

• 

I thank you for the cordial welcome which you 
have extended to me and I appreciate the senti- 
ments of loyalty to the throne and person of His 
Majesty, which are expressed in all your addresses. 

As you say, this old town is full of historic 
memories and carries us back to the times when 
the European nations first sent their adventurous 
settlers to this country. The banks of this river 
still bear the relics of the various settlements and 
your town must be a source of great interest to 
students of history. 

I am glad to learn from your addresses the 
needs and expectations of those whom you ^re- 
present. In reply I will endeavour to make known 
to yeu the powers of Government in certain respects 
and the limitations of Gbvernment in others to help 
you 'towards the attainment of those things which 
you desire. 

^ Both the Municipality and the District Board 
Jjlace the health of the people committed to their 
charge in the forefront of tlieir requests, luid I shall 
deaf with this suhj«ct first. 
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The Commissioners of the Municipality describe 
Ihe dilemma in which they are placed by the 
imideqiiacy of their water-supply. Ou the one 
hand au ej^Vension of the supply is urgently 
necessHry, on the other the maximum limit of taxa- 
tion is felt to have been reached, and an increase in 
their resources appears to be impossible. Such 
a dilemma, I fear, is not peculiar to Hooghly. I am 
told a similar story wherever I go. Tt is not even 
confined to India. Municipalities in England are 
experiencing the same difficulties. I am myself the 
owner and distributor of the water-supply in my 
own country district, and I am very intimate with 
your problem. The remedy you suggest, namely, 
that the Provincial Government should relieve you 
of your re.sponsibility and provide you with the 
necessary funds is not possible, not because Govern- 
ment does not sympathize with your difficulties 
or with the needs of your people. On the contrary. 
Government appreciate your desire to furnish jmur 
town with a more ample supply and are aware of 
the tiiiancial straits in which you find yourselves 
largely owing to the very laudable efforts you 
have made to provide the existing supply. But 
GoN^rnment cannot do for you more than they are 
prepared to do for every other Municipality. It 
has been our experienoe in, England that shortage 
of water has driven us to pay special attentiop to 
measures for the prevention of waste and iai^com- 
mend you to explore the possibilities of jeffecting 
further economies in this way. Though we cani^t 
assist you with a grant, we can provide you with* 
a loan whenevef you are in a position to take one. 
I suggest that you should exjlraine carefully the 
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possibility of checking waste by rf more sparing 
grant of house connections or by charging more 
for excess consumption; and if you can secxre 
a sufficient surplus by such savings or by new 
revenues to enable you to finance a loan, Govern- 
ment will be glad to ^ave a scheme prepared for 
the extension of the supply. 

The financial difficulties which prevent you 
from increasing and extending your water-supply 
also stand in the way of an improvement in the 
drainage system. Any ambitious scheme is clearly 
out of the question at present, and the best course 
would appear to be gradually to take up the con- 
struction of main drainage channels for different 
sections of the town as self-contained schemes in 
conformity with one general comprehensive plan. 
Before I can say how fur Government can help you 
in the matter, it would be necessary for us to know 
what the cost of such a scheme would be and what 
funds the Municipality itself could provide. 

To solve the problem of rural water-suijply the 
District Board tell me that they are utilizing the 
agency of the Union Boards for making a survey 
of the district’s requirements. This is a ‘most 
practical step, and 1 congratulate the Board on 
having taken it. Past experience indicates clearly 
that with Union Boards lies the chief hope of 
solvflS^ this difficult problem, which has for so 
long received the anxious attention of Government. 
Let me remind you that Government have made 
various offers of assistance from time to time, but 
nqne of them have been fully talkeii advantage of. 
Prom 1904 to T^l Government offered to make 
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gmnts-in-aid this purpose on the basis of* one- 
Ihird of the cost being borne by Government, pne- 
tUrd by the District Board and one-third by^ private 
contribution^ In very few cases, however, was 
the Government contribution earned, and the 
arrangement bro^e down. From 1911 to 1914 Gov- 
ernment dispensed with the condition that one-third 
should be contributed by the public, yet even so 
the Government contribution was not claimed in 
full and very little was done. In 1914, the Public 
Works cess was made over to the District Boards 
and the Government contributions ceased. Up to 
the present day, however, neither with the help of 
Government contributions nor with the increased 
reveniies which they derived from the Public Works 
cess and the augmentation grant have the District 
Boards succeeded in dealing satisfactorily with the 
problem of rural water-supply. The explanation 
of this is, I believe, not financial, but administrative. 
The District Board covers too wide an area to 
deal with what is essentially a local problem, and 
I have every hope that Union Boards and Union 
Committees, if adequately assisted and encouraged, 
will succeed better in providing good drinking 
wattyr in the country villages. The Government is 
prepared to help them as they have offered help to 
the District Boards in the past, and the Local ^If- 
Goverument Departme'nt ffre at this moment 
engaged, in framing^ proposals for the consideration 
of Government. Your representatives will h'S^e an 
opportunity of discussing this matter further with 
us at the District Board Conference which opene 
in Calcutta on Wednesday. 

The next subject which figures largely in ygur 
addresses is that of education. ¥oor requirements 
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embrace technical, agricaltnral and npedical educa- 
tion, and you also express conceifn abod't tile- 
difSculties of providing adequate accommodatiqp 
for the Collegiate School and the Mad/assa. With 
regard to the Collegiate School, for whiclj the 
Municipality press for permanent housing in 
a Government building',’ I would point out that 
the school is now secure for the next three years 
in the rented building which it occupies at present. 
It is true that the accommodation is not ideal, but 
it is adequate. We hope to construct a good school 
building in the comparatively near future and, 
if in the meantime a suitable Government building 
l)ecomes available, the claim of the school to it 
will be sympathetically considered. The need of 
the Hooghly Madrassa appears to be more urgent, 
but unfortunately the scheme that was prepared 
has had to be kept in abeyance for some years past 
owing to lack of funds. I can assure you, however, 
that it will be taken up again us soon as the 
financial situation permits. Indeed, this assurance 
is superfluous, as you may count upon the Hon’ble 
Minister, who is himself a Muslim, to keep a jealous 
watch over the interests of Muslim education. 
Your representatives in the Legislative Couyicil 
may also be relied upon to’ bring to the notice 
of the Hon’ble Minister your needs in such 
matters. 

Th«r> District Boanl have expressed their dis- 
appointment at the abolition of the Agricultural 
School and put in a plea for its revival. I must 
‘remind you, liowever, tliat while the school existed 
it was not atili4ed for the purpose <or, which it was 
intended. The school was meant for the training of 
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the sons of ge^iaine caltivatora to enable thein to 
^ake better use of their own laud. It was not 
intended for the training of landless njen for 
employment *under the Government. As a door 
leading to nowhere, as a false attraction and an 
illusory hope, the school dic^uot Justify its existence 
and those for whom it was intended were not forth- 
coming- It has, therefore, been closed. Govern- 
ment, however, fully appreciate the importance of 
secondary agricultural education and are prepared 
to re-open a secondary agricultural school in 
Western Bengal as soon as there Is sufficient 
evidence that it is required and will be used by 
those who have land to cultivate. 

You suggest that as a step towards tlie solution 
of the unemployment problem, Government should 
establish a technical school at Chinsura. Apart 
from the debatable question how far this would 
help to meet the problem, such a proposal is 
against the accepted policy of Government. In the 
interests of economy we have decided to decrease 
rather than increase the number of provincialized 
schools, as we feel th^t in this way we can u.se our 
limited resources more economically and effectively 
by Sistributing grants-iii-aid to several schools 
than by maintaining a few selected schools, in 
l)articnlar districts. Wb are 'anxious to encourage 
all District Boards to open technical and industrtal 
schools, as we are convinced that the l5?strict 
Boards can manage them more economically and 
efficiently. I suggest, therefore, that the Hooghl^ 
District Board should take the matter up and 
forqialate a definite scheme and Aien apply •.to 
Government for a grant-in-aid. 
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Lftstly, let me deal with your fequest for ^be 
establishment of a medical school. You complain 
that the students of this district are no longer 
admitted to the Campbell Medical School and have 
great difficulty in securing admission to the 
Ronaldshay School at Burdwan, which is now the 
school for this division. You urge, therefore, that 
a school should be established here. Now as the 
number of students at the Ronaldshay School is 
limited to 220, it is inevitable that the number 
of admissions secured by anyone of the districts 
served by the school must be comparatively small. 
But apart from this some more positive claim to 
the foundation of a school here must obviously be 
established. You appear to be aware already of 
the conditions which mu.st be satisfied before such 
a proposal can be entertained, and you say that the 
various hospitals in Chinsura together provide the 
requisite number of beds. I am advised, however, 
that for various reasons and from the nature of the 
cases admitted, the two Police Hospitals and the 
Lady DufiEerin Hospital would not be suitable for 
the instruction of medical students. Therefore, in 
order to satisfy the conditions which Government 
have laid down as neces.sary preliminaries td‘ the 
establishment of a medical school, the Imambara 
Hospital itself must be, enlarged to provide for 100 
bed-S and must be suitably adapted for the purpose 
of clWcal instructi6n before your proposal can be 
considered and you should devote your energies 
Rewards achieving this. In order to secure a con- 
venient distribution throughout the province, 
Go^vernment are already committed to the establish- 
ment of schools *ht Chittagong, .Talpaiguri and 
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Berharapore aa^#oon as they are able to satisfy ‘the 
'^•elimitiary conditions, but if yon can satisfy those 
confflitions eai^lier, your claim to priority ■vyill be 
considered. 

I will now tu*rn to those questions in your 
addresses which deal with *local self-government. 

Both the Municipality and the District Board 
appear to find themselves in difficulties in the 
matter of repairing and constructing roads and 
they both ask for Government assistance to enable 
them to carry out their programmes. The District 
Boai-d ask Government to help them in opening up 
new roads and the Municipality ask for a.ssistance 
in the maintenance of existing ones. I feel sure 
that you will readily admit that the improvement 
of local communications is e.ssentially the concern 
of the local bodies and that Government cannot 
single out particular District Boards for the receipt 
of help without injustice to other districts. If, 
therefore, you desire assistance it can only be in 
the form of a loan and not of a grant. We shall, of 
coui’se; consider any application we may receive 
from you in this sense. Still less can Government 
accept responsibility for the repair of local roads, 
and we should certainly not be justified in tjie 
present state of our fiifances in embarking on 
the entirely new policy of making grants-in-a!d 
for such a purpose. Moreover, if is an elemelTlary 
principle that loans should be taken for the •execu- 
tion of capital works, and repairs should normally* 
be met from revenue. I regret, therefore, that we 
cannot entertain *the Municipality’s request fqr 
assistance in repairing their roafts.* 
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The reasons which have hitherto justified the 
Government’s contribution to the c6st of the Police 
in the towns do not apply to the rural districts 4 ind 
to grant your request in this respect would be 
contrary to the whole tendency of adraini?trative 
progress which is in the direction of decentralisa- 
tion rather than centralisation of responsibility 
and authority. The remedy for your diflBculties 
should be sought rather from Government contri- 
batioiis to special local needs than from the 
reduction of responsibility for .such a. definitely 
local matter as village protection. 

With regard to the alleged defects in the Village 
Self-Government Act, I would remind you that two 
private Bills, which aimed at removing certain 
defects, never reached the Select Committee stage. 
There does not appear to be any necessity, therefore, 
at the moment for Government, to initiate legisla- 
tion of this kind. At the same time we are quite 
prepared to give careful consideration to any pro- 
posals designed to bring the Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act into conformity with the aiUeuded 
Village Chaukidari Act. 

The District Board also ask that Boards should 
be empowered to levy cesses on railways anvl that 
the Bengal Cess Act should be amended accord- 
ingly. We have lyiade. representations to the 
Government of India on this matter,- but the pro- 
posffl has been definitely negatived by them. 

Tt(is Government attaches the same importance 
-as you do to the Vishnupur-Calcutta Chord Railway, 
but its construction has long been held up for want 
^f funds, and- 1 fear there is littlfe chance of it being 
taken up belord the year 1926-27. 
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I mast uow> refer to the important qaestien of 
irrigation. Tlie District Board has raised tbe 
question of the Daiiiodar Canal scheme and allied 
problems; It is true, as you say, that the canal 
scheme was sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
three years ago, bat want of funds lias prevented 
us from taking it up as yet. Hitherto the scheme 
has iTfot been accepted as definitely a productive 
work. It is now being re-examined in the hope 
that a small increase in the water-rales may enable 
it to be classified as productive which will make it 
easier for us to proceed with it. When the canal 
is constructed, it will, indeed, be possible to flush 
the old river beds in this district and to provide 
a better supply of drinking water; but it will not, as 
you claim, result in any diminution of the eflects 
of floods in the Damodar, as the amount of water 
required to feed the canal will be infinitesimal in 
comparison with the flow in the river during flood 
time. 

The Board further asks that the protective 
measures recommended in Mr. Addams- Williams' 
report may be carried into effect as early as possible. 
The Irrigation Department have already made 
arrangements to dredge certain khala and to make 
new e.scape8 for the flood water, which will con- 
siderably relieve the flooding, in the lower portions 
of this district. Your complaint that the irrigation 
channels in Dankuni and Rajafmr basins ar94>eing 
silted up, is being examined by the deparjjment. 

As you say, these problems are important, net 
only from t^^e point of view of floods and health, 
but also in their* bearing on the question of agri- 
cultural conditions, and 1 atn* glad to hear 
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that, co-operative irrigation societies have been 
established here, I have already se4n in l(anknr&’' 
the valuable work which such societies oan 
accomplish and I trust that their 'work will be 
equally beneficial here. Meanwhile I have seen 
an exhaustive report which the Divisional Commis- 
sioner has submitted bn the subject, and this is 
now being examined by Government, 

I am glad to hear the assurance of the National 
Muhammadan Association that they disapprove 
of the polic3’ of obstruction which resulted in the 
rejection of certain important grants for the 
transferred departments. If, as you say, the great 
bulk of the Muhammadans think, as you do in the 
matter, I trust that they have conveyed their views 
to their representatives in the Council, so that 
when the matter comes up for reconsideration next 
week, the Muhammadan members of Council may 
carry out the expressed wishes of those to whom 
they owe their election. 

When the Association goes on to ask that 
Government should take steps to secure 55 per cent, 
of the posts in the public services for Muham- 
madans, I must remind you that the Muhamncadan 
members of the Legislative Council nrissed an 
excellent opportunity, of advising Government on 
the subject during the the recent session in connec- 
tion-*' with Khan Bahadur Mushraf Hossain’s 
resolution to which you have ‘ referred. As you 
^now, it has been Government’s policy to give 
a minimum of one-third of the appointments in 
the services to Muhammadans, hud, as Sir Hugh 
Stephenson pointed out in the debate, it was for 
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the Council tp give Government an indication of 
any change they might desire in the percentage 
ot? which Go'^ernment is to work. This, however, 
the CoiAicil declined to do as they decided by 
a considerable majority to postpone discussion on 
the subject sine die. As no less than 20 Muham- 
madai^s voted with the majority, it is to be inferred 
tliat the representatives of your community did 
not regard the matter as urgent. If, however, you 
are dissatisfied with their attitude on that occasion, 
your proper course is to persuade them to bring to 
a definite conclusion the discussion which they 
then decided to postpone. 

The Commissioners of the Municipality invite 
my attention to the excellent work being done by 
the defence parties in this Municipality and they 
ask that the members of these parties should be 
empowered to arrest under section 54 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code and also to possess fire- 
arms without payment of any fees. I am glad to 
have this opj)ortunity of congratulating tliose 
parties and their promoters ou the extraojxiinary 
good work that they have done and on the public 
spiri^t which prompted them to undertake the task. 
I regret, however, that it is not possible to grant 
either of the two requests. Only a police officer 
,ean exercise powers under 'section 54, but if,,as 
I understand, it is your pmctice to arrang^,with 
your authorities that police officers should accom- 
pany the parties, this should not create anj 
difficulty. 

With regard tcuthe possession of jlrearms, I am 
afraid that the rules do not admi^of any exemptiSn, 
and this Government cannot alter the rules. 
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A‘t the end of their addi'ess tbe 4>l strict Board 
make reference to two matters whicA lie altogethe^ ' 
outside^ their own jurisdiction. I make no coma- 
plaint of that, and I fully appreciate th^ circum- 
stances which have induced you to travel beyond 
the sphere of your own responsibilities. 

In the first place, you have asked me to spt free 
or bring to trial in a court of law three inhabitants 
of this district who have been detained under 
Regulation III of 1818 as members of a revolution- 
ai’y conspiracy. Your request can only be basetl 
on three possible grounds — 

(1) The first is that yon may not believe these 

gentlemen to be members of a revolu- 
tionary conspiracy. In that case I can 
only assure yon that the evidence on 
which our cbnclusion is based has been 
carefully examined by myself in the first 
instance, by two senior .Judges in the 
second place, and finally by the Viceroy 
personally, and no one is being detained 
against whom the evidence has not been 
sufficient to satisfy all those who have 
seen it both of the existence of a danger- 
ous revolutionary conspiracy and of the 
active particii^jitioii in it of each indi- 
vidual detained. If, therefore, this is 
the ground of your request, I, who have 
fuller information and greater respon- 
sibility, must beg to disagree with you. 

« 

(2) The second possible ^ground for your 

request is that you nfay believe that 
the participation in a revolutionary 
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ccmspiracy to which I have re fe free! can 
be established publicly bj’^ the usual 
judicial processes ii» a court of law. If 
.^ou think that, I can only say that the 
whole history of revolutionary crime 
both in Bengal and in every other 

country conclusively proves the con- 
trary. Bengal unfortunately has had 
many years’ experience of revolutionary 
crime, and none but the prejudiced or 
the ignorant can contend for a moment 
that the ordinary processes of tlie law 
. courts are sufiBcient to deal with it. 

(3) The third and last possible ground on 
which you can ask for the release of 
these gentlemen is that knowing of 

their revolutionary activities you desire 
to see them free to exercise them and 
that is a ground which I do not feel 
called upon to discuss. 

At the same time no one is more anxious than 

I am to remove the causes of this revolutionary 

movement and the need for its suppressiop, and 
1 appeal to all patriotic men for help in this direc- 
tion. Finally, you call my attention to the state 
of affairs, at Tarakeswar apd ask that Government 
will not allow any interference with the religious 
worship of the deities at tliat place. Neither at 
Tarakeswar, nor anywhere else, have the Govern- 
ment ever interfered with the religious worsjiip 
of any seeJion of the people, and your request frfr 
the neutral it.y di Government is entirely superfluous. 
Let me in turn remiiid yon of «vbat is taking place 
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at Tarafeeswaf. N6t for the first ti^e in ]|ndia,n 
history a devout but ignorant body of men are 
allowing themselves to be exploited by interested 
politicians in the name of religion. What are the 
facts? The temple there has hitherto been finder 
the management of a Mofyunt who has been charged 
with offences that would render him unfit for the 
discharge of his holy office. His moral character 
has been impeached, and he has been accused 
of oppressing the pilgrims and misapplying the 
temple funds. The Satyagraha movement has been 
started and is being maintained on the entirely 
false assumption that it is necessary in order to 
get rid of a Mohunt who is alleged to be corrupt, 
vicious and oppressive, and to purge the temple 
of the abuses that have accompanied the worship 
there. I say the assumption is false because before 
the Satyagraha movement started the Mohunt had 
already given place to a high caste Hindu gentle- 
man of unimpeachable character who had been 
appointed as Receiver — not by Government, but by 
a Court of Justice — to take charge of the temple 
and its worship. No, gentlemen, the present 
situation at Tarakeswar is a colossal hoax whicli is 
being practised by a number of unscrupulous pofiti- 
cians upon a credulous section of the Hindu 
community. . The real, object of the Satyagraha 
movement is not to purge the temple of abuses, but 
to bring odium on “the Government by falsely 
representing them as the protectors and upholders 
of a corrupt Mohunt. Government is in fact 

' t 

merely a regretful spectator of a political manoeuvre 
in ^which the politicians alone are* the gainers, 
and the pilgrims find worshippers at Tarakeswar 
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are tbe dup^. The remedy for such a situation 
’is not in our hands, but if the Hindu community 
vfish to purge the worship at the temp.le from 
being exploited for selfish purposes either by 
a Mohunt on the^one hand, or by politicians on the 
other, it is open to. then\ to move the Court to 
appoint a Receiver for the whole property includ- 
ing Ihe house of the Mohunt which is now the 
objective of a daily assault by the mtyagrahis, and 
then either by negotiation or legal processes to 
secure an honest and efficient administration of 
the temple and its endowments. 

Gentlemen, J apologise for the length of my 
reply, but yon have raised in your addresses so 
many matters of local or general interest that 
I could do no justice to them in a smaller compass. 
1 thank you once more for your kind expressions 
of welcome, and I am glad of this opportunity of 
becoming more- nearly acquainted with the needs 
and interests of your district. 
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Mm ExomllBuoy^a SpmBoh mi thm opmmlng 

of iho DIsMot Bomrif Oonforomoo, on 

2nd July 192dm 

Me. GhUZNAVI and GBlfrLEMEN, 

It gives me much pleasure to welcome you here 
again and once more to open the deliberations of 
the District Board Conference. As I said on the 
last occasion, I attach very great importance to 
these conferences, not only because they enable 
Government to obtain the advice of the representa- 
tives of the various District Boards — and who 
should be more competent to give advice on matters, 
such as water-supply, public health and so on, for 
which they have been made directly responsible — 
but also because it gives those representatives 
themselves an opportunity of discussing with one 
another the problems which are common to 
them all. 

The proceedings of these conferences are care- 
fully recorded and reference is made to their 
findings and the arguments on which those findings 
are based before Government comes to any decision 
on the various matters discussed. Since I opened the 
last conference in March 1923, I have visited many 
more districts and learnt from the District Boards 
the various problems with which tl)ey are faced. 
The majority of such problems are naturally 
common to all of them, but different aspects are 
emphasized in different districts and they have 
been represented to me from various points of 
view. What, perhaps, I have valued more than 
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anytliiag els% on these visits has been tlje,oppor- 
t*unity that *they have afforded me of discussing 
liiatters persotmlly with the Chairmen of the 
District Bohrds and other leading geuttemen of 
the localities and learning from them at first hand 
all about their* district — rits special features, its 
activities, its interests, its needs and its difficulties. 
In (This way I liave learnt a great deal during the 
last 15 months about the conditions and problems 
of the inntassal and this has helped me much in 
m3' work. Tlie value of tho.se tours can 0013' be 
appreciated by those who will remember how 
necessary it is for a Governor who is obliged to 
live at the centre to become acquainted at first 
hand with local conditions throughout the province. 
They also have a value in enabling the Governor 
£0 e.'cplaiii to the local bodies what are the futic- 
tions of the Central Government and what are the 
limits within which it is possible for it to assist 
local needs. These are tacts which are not .always 
understood by the local governing bodies. 

You, gentlemen, for instance, when I visit your 
districts separately, are inclined to include in j'our 
addresses requests for assistance which it would 
clearly be impossible for any Central Provincial 
Government to grant if they were made simul- 
taneously by all the, distficts, and the continual 
refusal of such requests which 1 am obliged £0 
make in reply may seem t 9 indicate a want of 
sympathy with 3’our difficulties which Is certainly 
not justified. That is why 1 specially value these 
conference^ of representatives of all the district 
when the prpbltems of administration can be dis- 
cussed with more advantage atuj the co-operation 
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of the - Provincial Government and local authorities 
can be moat eflfectively secured. The Local Self- 
Government Department is at this moment prepar 
ing a memorandum dealing vtrith t^e i-elatious 
between the Provincial Government and the Jocal 
authorities in connection with the single problem of 
rural water-supply, and I am asking them to extend 
this, so as to include also an explanation of their 
respective duties and responsibilities in regard to 
other matters the conditions which must be 
satisfied before Government assistance can be in- 
voked, the nature of the assistance which can be 
given, the agencies through which loans or sub- 
sidies can be disbursed, and the basis and relative 
proportions of such contributions. When this 
memorandum is in your hands, I feel sure that you 
will find it of great assistance in making the 
position clearer than it is at present. 

How let me turn to some* of the very important 
subjects which you propose to discuss in your 
present conference. 

The first item on the agenda is the question of 
rural water-supply. This, as I have said on former 
occa.sions, is the most vital problem with which the 
District Boards have to deal. It concerns not 
mei’eiy the comfort, but the very lives of the rural 
population ; the lack of good water is the root 
cause of much epidemic disease, and the provision 
and maintenance of -it would greatly help the 
solution of many other problems. This is a problem 
w^jich ought not to be insoluble. Bengal is not 
a waterless desert ; plenty of pure water falls from 
the skies every, year, plenty of ^rc water* flows 
beneath the soil throughout the province. All 
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lyit ig requij%d is to make this water accessible 
thronghoat the year and above all to i)reserve it 
f(f)m pollntioii. To do this is clearly not within 
the power of Government alone. No Government, 
howelfer composed, conld possibly supply every 
village in Bengal with wate^'and keep it pure — but 
there is no reason why, if properly assisted, every 
villag*e should not provide itself with water and 
become responsible for keei)ing it unpolluted. It 
is not merely a question of money, though, of 
course, a heavy e.xpenditure of money is involved — 
it is partly an engineering problem, partly an 
administrative problem, and partly an educational 
])roblem. Experience has shown, as I explained 
at Chinsura two days ago, that even District 
Boards are too large administrative units to solve the 
problem, however liberally they may be assisted 
by Government. What is wanted is the co-opera- 
tion of even smaller bodies, the organization in fact 
of the villages themselves. Let me further empha- 
size my argument by putting it in the form of 
a parable. Even a strong man cannot break a bundle 
of sticks if they remain united, yet a mere child 
can break each stick if taken separately. This 
scarcity of good water in the rural districts is 
a great obstacle in the path of our progress towards 
prosperity. That obstacle has got to be removed. 
But it is composed of a large number of separp.te 
units combined together like a gigantic bundle of 
sticks. First you ask the Government to destroy 
this obstacle to break up this great bundle anfl 
the Govern noent has to reply “ we cannot do it ; if 
we were ten tin||ps as strong as we are still we 
should not be strong enough.” Then the Govetn- 
inent says t^ the Distfict Boards ; “‘You destroy It, 
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we will help you to break it up ” an!| the DJistript 
Boards have had to reply — “ We also ai’e not’ 
strong e.nongh, even the smaller bundles which y«u 
have assigned to us are too powerful for us to 
break.’' Let ns then go together to the vUlages 
themselves, to the 'Dniqn Boards, mere children as 
it were as governing bodies compared to ourselves, 
and let us distribute among them stick by’stick 
all the component parts of this great bundle, and 
we shall find that they will break them with ease. 
So will the obstacle be removed, the problem 
solved. Money will be wanted, we are prepared 
to contribute a share from provincial revenues and 
you will have to contribute a share from district 
funds, expert advice will be needed, we will help 
to provide it, and lastly — this is an essential con- 
dition of success — the villagers themselves must 
provide labour and above all must learn to protect 
their local supplies. On these lines much may be 
done in a short time, and 1 commend the matter to 
your earnest consideration. 

The second item is one that did not appear In 
last year’s agenda and it is at my own instance that 
it is included this year. As you will see from the 
note which has been circulated, the principle, on 
which the augmentation grant has been distributed 
in the past, bus formed the.subject of considerable 
discussion, and those smaller districts where the 
local taxation is comparatively light have been 
consistently pressing for a revision of the basis on 
\^hich the distribution is made. My discussions 
vS^ith the residents of those smaller districts, which 
suffered from this system, i-aised doubts in my mind 
as/jO its equity'and its practical results. Althojigh 
I have been obliged in replying to some of the 
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addressees thiitJeave been presented to me to tefuse 
'tlie requests !or a redistribution of the augmenta- 
ti®n grant, I have not been wholly satisfied with 
the argumenls I have used. I, therefore, requested 
the Minister to look into the matter. This, I think, 
is a good illustration of the value of my tours in 
the districts, as it shows how local lepresentations 
on silch occasions may lead to a reconsideration of 
settled policy. The note which has been circulated 
to you all gives a very able exposition of the argu- 
ments for and against the existing principle and 
atlso suggests an alternative. What I do consider 
wrong is that some of the larger Boards should 
receive grants which they are unable to spend with 
profit, whereas others are crying out for money to 
enable them to meet pressing needs. I recognize 
the advantages of the existing system and the 
objections to the alternatives proposed, but at 
the same time I do feel that it would be of immense 
value if the Commissioner had at his disposal 
a fund which he could use at. his discretion for help- 
ing the District Boards which wera from time to 
time most in need of assistance. A comparatively 
large sum in any one year would in many cases be 
of far greater value than the equivalent amount 
spread over several years, and I suggest, therefore, 
for your consideration, that it might be possible to 
combine the present system with that which is in 
force in Bilmr and Orissa, thtft is to say, distribute 
a fixed proportion of the grant, say, 50 per-cent, on 
the present rateable basis and allot the remainder 
according to the needs of each division, leaving i{ 
to, the Commifsioner to distribute the amj)unt 
among the districts. _I mdirely offer this- as 
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a suggestion and I know that the Hon’ble Minister 
will be glad to hear your views upon it. 

Other important matters which you will discxfhs 
will be the strategy of a campaign against Kala-asar 
and Malaria, the two great scourges of Beng.^1. It 
appeal's unfortunately po be an established fact 
that Kala-asar is on the increase in this province, 
and Government has shown its recognition 'of the 
dangers of the situation by giving increased grants 
to District Boards for the campaign against it. 
We have sent round special officers to initiate the 
campaign, but this is as much as we can do and we 
have to leave it to the Boards themselves to carry 
on the campaign, once we have shown them the 
way. What we now particularly want is the advice 
of those who have themselves experienced the 
difficulties as to the best means of co-ordinating our 
efforts auj^ preventing wastage. 

Similarly with anti-mala^;ial measure. You will 
have read of the valuable work done by the 
Central Co-operative Anti-malarial Society and other 
voluntary agencies, and I feel that in the extension 
of such societies lies our best chance of combating 
the disease. 

Well, gentlemen, I do not think I need say any 
more; you have a long and interesting programme 
before you and I shall no“w leave you to your 
deliberations which., I hope, may produce results 
that will be helpful to us all. 
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,JHta Ekoallehoy'a Spaooh mi tho opmning of 
, tho AffHoulturm/ mnd Oo^oporoUvo Oou- 
foroHOO,* on 4th July 1924m 

Mr. gIsuznavi and Gentlemen, 

Many of tho.se present liere to-day have, I pre- 
sume,. been taking part in the District Board 
Conference, which has been sitting the last two 
days It will be unnecessary, therefore, for me to 
repeat what 1 .said, when opening that conference, 
on the importance of such meetings as these. It is, 

I believe, two years since a conference was held by 
this department and you will, therefore, have manj’ 
important matters to discuss, and I hope much 
progress to report. Indeed, I fear, that many of 
you — including the Minister himself — are being 
worked very hard this week. 

This department, which is now uiuler the 
Hon’ble Mr. Ghuznavi’s charge, is popularly known 
as one of the nation-building departments. The 
, respective functions of the departments that are 
thus named may, perhaps, be described in this way — 
one group, namely, the Medical, Public Health and 
Locai Self-Government Departments are occupied 
as we have been reminded during the last two days 
with the health of the people. Another group, 
namely, those departments which are represented 
here to-day — Agriculture, Industries, Veterinary 
and Co-operation — are concerned rather wjth the 
wealth of the people. The last department, natneljf, 
that of Education lays the foundation without 
which neither, o^ the other two vvould really^be 
possible. It is occupied in fact with the people 
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thenaselves and tlieir training Ln the.preservation of 
both health and wealth. 

1 tr.nst that the conference, whjch has been 
sitting daring the past two days, may have made 
a substantial contribution towards improving the 
health conditions of the province, and I hope that 
this conference will also be able to help, us to 
improve its economic and material conditions. You 
will not, of coarse, accomplish much in a single 
sitting. Improvement in such matters must neces- 
sarily be gradual, perhaps almost imperceptible at 
first, but it is the initiation of beneficial measures 
that is all-important, tlie laying of solid foundations 
on which future generations may confidently and 
successfully erect the superstructure. 

I do not propose to dwell in detail on the 
im[)ortance of the four departments whose activities 
are included in to-day’s conference or on their 
interdependence. 1 dealt with this aspect when 
opening the conference two years ago ; but it is 
significant that it is of only comparatively recent 
date that the public or Government have attached 
to these subjects the value which they deserve. 
This is evidenced, so far as .Government is^ con- 
cerned — and Government in such matters reflects 
the general trend of .pubUc opinion — by the fact 
tlvit it was only three years ago that a separate 
department of Agriculture and Industries was 

created. Previous to that the various functions 
« 

yhich it now fulfils were included in the sphere of 
other departments merely as a matter of con- 
venience, because those other departments were 
considered to have less work to do than the others. 
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Now, howewer, they are viewed in their proper 
-perspective, ftiey have shown their capacity for 
cseatiug wealth and have thus made themselves 
welcome partners in the bosiness of Government. 

In* this process of increasing wealth which 
I have described, I should Hke to indicate what in 
my opinion are the functions of a Government 
department. They are in the main three — research, 
demonstration and education. The first of these 
necessitates a central Government farm for experi- 
ments in scientific farming, and laboratories for 
advanced research. This function is now being 
fulfilled by the Government farm at Dacca and by 
the cattle farm at Kangpur, and tliough our research 
staff is very small, it has already produced in 
a short time most valuable results in the improve- 
ment of seeds and the breed of cattle. The next 
requirement is the practical testing in different 
parts of the province of the results of the research 
experiments and the .successful demonstration to 
the cultivators of the value of the improved seeds 
or methods of cultivation. For this purpose it 
would be necessary ultimately to have at least one 
well-equipped farm in every district. In this matter 
progress must necessarily be slow and we ai-e 
handicapped at present by the dearth of well-traflned 
men. It is worse than useless to multiply farms 
until you can supply them wyth a trained staff, as 
the cultivators are not likely to have much respect 
for men in the employment of Governmbut who 
cannot show better results than themselves. 

This brings noft to the last function of the de^rt- 
ment — namely, education — the U-nining of men .for 
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demonstration work on Government farms or as 

. r* 

instructors in schools designed to teach the sons of. 
cultivators how they may improve their own hold- 
ings. It is here, I think, that we are most deficient 
at present. What is chiefly needed is, I suggest, an 
agricultural institute at Dacca iir close toucli with 
the Government farm there, but in tliis matter we 
shall welcome your suggestions and assistance. 

Having sketched out what appear to me to be the 
main duties and functions of a Government depart- 
ment, let me refer briefly to some of the subjects 
which you propose to discuss. They cover a very 
wide range, and I have no doubt that most of you 
have made a speciality of one branch or another ; 
and yet they are so interdependent that no one 
subject can really be divorced from the rest, each 
must be discussed in its relations to the other 
cognate interests. 

In my tours the claims of the people for agri- 
cultural education, for industrial and technical 
schools, and for agricultural farms have heea 
severally urged upon me, and wherever such insti- 
tutions already existed I have made a point of 
visiting them and seeing at first hand the work 
they are doing. We desire to see these institutions 
increased and developed, but as I have pointed out 
progress in such a matter must be conditioned by 
tbe^ provision of a trained staff. In the meanwhile 
the organization of Agricultural Associations would 
go some way towards securing the desired result; 
as by this means it will be possible to bring the 
cultivators into touch with the scientific work of 
the Agricultur.\l Department, and <by .demonstrating 
tlid advantages of improved methods to induce them 
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to them theii' own holdings. I have *seen 

Some of the resnlts of such organiisations in Western 
Bengal, and I was much impressed wit4 their 
possibilities. 

1 am interested'to see that two of the resolutions 
recommend to Government’ that the commercial 
aspect, of farming should be demonstrated and that 
it should be shown that farming, whether on 
a small or a large scale, can be made to pay. The 
former, I presume, needs no demonstration, as the 
greater part of the population of Bengal depends on 
agriculture for its livelihood ; but it would certainly 
be interesting to see how far large scale farming 
can be made to pay. I believe that experiments 
have already been made in certain parts of the 
Sundarbans and farming forms the basis of various 
schemes for the solution of the unemployment 
problem among the middle classes ; I have no doubt 
that this conference will be able to give Govern- 
ment useful advice on this subject. 

Another important problem on which your 
advice will be of value is that of improving the 
breed of cattle. I was at Hangpur in March and 
saw the cattle farm there, where important progress 
has been made in evolving the best breed of cow for 
milking purposes, and \ iiuitgine that where your 
advice will be most welcome will be in showing on 
what lines the results of thesef experiments can be 
brought to the knowledge of the farming population. 

1 notice tlvit the Co-operative Department hav^ 
tabled one very important resolution, that, namely, 
which recomnteu^s the development of speo^l 
forms of co-npenttive societies. *Dhtil quite a few 
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years ago tbe idea appeared to be prfiyalent ^ India 
that the co'operative principle conld be or need be 
applied^ only to credit ; bat with a greater undfer- 
standing of tbe system and the principles under- 
lying ft, people have come to reialize that if can be 
extended to other activities, such as irrigation, 
weaving, distribution and so on. Prom what 
I myself saw of the work of the irrigation societie^, 
in Bankura and Birbhum districts I can sympathize 
with your desire to increase the staff of those who 
can advise and direct your efforts, and I have no 
doubt that the resolution on this subject will be 
carried in spite of the fact that the Retrenchment 
Committee recently recommended, not an increase, 
l)ut a reduction, in the number of these officials. 

In the Industries Department you have four 
resolutions down for discussion. One of these 
invites Government’s attention to the need of 
assisting minor industries. The Hon’ble Minister 
has under consideration the introduction of a Bill 
to effect this object, but one difficulty will be to 
decide which industries require assistance and the 
nature and extent of such assistance, and upon this 
point your suggestions will be welcomed. Another 

t) 

resolution emphasizes the importance of research 
as tan aid to industrial development. I mentioned 
this matter at the conference two years ago, and 
I ‘may repeat that in industries, as in agriculture, 
the first function of a Government Department must 
be to undertake research and experimental work 
and to place the results at the disposahof the public. 
1 understand that the Director ^f Industries pro- 
poses the establishment of a Board* for co-ordinat- 
ing the efforts ‘of the various scientific departments 
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aad ior atiy*zing to the best advantage* such 
facilities and expert knowledge as are available in 
tfie provincg. 

I have touched quite briefly upon some of the 
matters which you will discuss. I have no doubt 
that most of these resolutions will be carried, but 
1 trqst that you will do more than merely pass 
resolutions in favour of expenditure by Govern- 
ment. I notice that almost everyone of your 
resolutions would involve very heavy additional 
expenditure, and it would be impossible to give 
effect to them all. I hope, therefore, that in dis- 
cussing these resolutions you will keep this very 
practical aspect of the question in mind and 
indicate what in your opinion are their relative 
importance, so that they may be taken up in the 
most useful order of priority as and when funds are 
available. 

With these words, I declare the conference open 
and surrender the Chair to . the Hon’ble Minister. 
I wish you all success in your deliberations. 
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Him Exomllmnoy'm Spmmoh ml Him OmlmulHi 
Umivmrmity Omuvmmmllou, mm * Bth July 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is customary at this oar annual Convocation 
for the Vice-Chancellor to review the work of the 
preceding academic year and to report on the 
progress of the Univemity during that period. This 
year that programme must unhappily be modified. 
Your Vice-Chancellor, owing to ill-health, cannot 
be with us to-day and though I have been able to 
perform the duty of administering the degrees 
which he has been accustomed to undertake in the 
past, yet 1 cannot hope, and for various reasons 
shall not attempt, to replace him in other respects 
and to give that resume of the University’s achieve- 
ments during the year to which Vice-Chancellors 
have in past years accustomed us. Bnt there is 
one feature of the customary Vice-Chancellor’s 
speech which 1 cannot and must not pass by — 
I must preface my remarks by a reference to those 
colleagues and fellow- workers whom death ’has 
taken from our midst during the past year. This 
year in particular the gense of loss is necessarily 
uppermost in our minds — to the exclusion almost of 
every other conside^ration. 

Sir 4-Siitosh Chandhuri was a member of the 
Sepate of the University for many yeara in the 
‘first decade of the century and recently after a long 
absence from tltat body resumed ifts %onnectiou,Jn 
19:^1. He was one* of those many prominent men 
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Vhom Presidency Colleg'e has given to the ppblic 
Ji^ of*Bengat. Though Sir Aautosh Chaildhnri 
ingde his mark more as a lawyer and a politician, 
lie was :i_ bc/!d thinker and originator in matters 
edncatjonal whom our University can ill afford 
to lose, and his death has left us the poorer. 

ft 

The next loss to which I mast refer is one 
which is shared botli by the Government and the 
University. Dr. Theodore Oliver Douglas Dunn 
was a scholar whose literary abilities had been 
recently recognized by his own University of 
Glasgow and whose administrative capacity had 
but one short month before his tragic death been 
recognized by the Government of Bengal in his 
appointment to the highest educational post within 
its disposal. His death at a time when Iroth the 
University and the Government of Bengal need all 
the trained educational knowledge and ability at 
their disposal to aid them in their common task of 
securing the future of the University was a real 
loss to the province in general and to the 
University in particular. 

By the death of these two men many of us have 
lost personal friends whom we shall not easily 
forget, but their places will be taken by othei’s and 
their work will be carried on. There is one Ipss. 
however — the most reoent— *which dominates our 
minds to-day, one place in the University Mt 
vacant by death which no one *el8e can ever fill — 
the work of one man terminated which iv> other 
single mail can carry on. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
five times Vice-Chancellor, he who to the student 
and the general fmblic represeuted-*-nay, was — ^he 
University, is no longer with ua^ and these walls. 
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which' have so often echoed to hi^ eloquent Con- 
vocation speeches, will never h^ar agslin • 
I’esoundiiig and masterful voice. His death feas 
created- a feeling akin to consternalflon for it is 
not merely an important piece of the struc^f-ure of 
the University which has Mien o'ut, it is as if the 
whole structure itself ^lad collapsed. 

I 

1 shall not attempt to perform again that duty 
which the Senate of the University carried out 
under my presidency in June last on behalf of 
the whole body of the University and its students. 
On that occasion I paid my personal tribute to 
Sir Asntosh Mookeiiee, and the Senate placed on 
reconl in dignified and fitting language its deep 
appreciation of his devoted work for this Uni- 
versity. That tribute is doubtless well known to 
you since it was reported very fully in the Press. 
Uess well known to you, perhaps, is the tribute 
which his colleagues in the Syndicjite paid to him. 
It suras up what those who worked with him week 
by week on the administrative body of the 
University thought of their leader. It was a finely 
expressed tribute, worthy of Sir Asutosh, and 
I should like to quote it as nothing can better 
express the admiration which his colleagues felt 
for^ him and the dismay with which they contem- 
plate the future without ‘him. 

“ We, the nifimbers of the Syndicate, ip 
a special meeting convened for the 
purpose, place on record an expression of 
our profound grief at the death of our 
rever^ colleague. Sir Asutosh M ookerjee. 
As Vicf-Chanceller or as an advisory 
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mem)»er of the Syndicate, be had* been 
intimately associated with its work since 
1889. For 35 years he placed his outstand- 
ing’intellectual powers and his unrivalled 
energy ungrudgingly at the service of his 
colleagn’es, therebj^ enabling them to carry 
out a task which year by year became 
more difBcnlt, laborious and exacting. 
The remarkable developments in the 
work of the University daring the last two 
decades, which it was our privilege as the 
representatives of the Senate to direct, 
were largely the product not only of his 
constructive genius, but of the selfless, 
incessant and devoted toil, which he 
brought to his task as a member of our 
body. The personal and private sorrow 
which we each individually feel at the 
loss of our distinguished colleague is 
intensifled by onr keen sense of the 
irreparable injury to our work which will 
be caused by the absence of his indefatig- 
able energy, his directive skill and his 
unique knowledge and experience. In 
paying our sorrowful tribute of respect to 
the friend, colleague and leader whom 
we have lost, and in placing on recor<f our 
profound a<fmi ration for the servmes 
rendered to the cause^of education by the 
work which he accomplished as a member 
of our body, we express the hope ‘that the 
mqmory of his devoted labours may, 
inspire those of ns who remain and those 
who* fallow us, to imftate his gyreat 
example, and dedicate* all the powers 
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which they possess to the service of tljeii* 
Univereity and to the achievement t>f tRat«. 
object for which he lived, the advance- 
ment of learning amongst the people of 
his motherland.” 

These words, I feel sure, exprfess the senunients 
of the whole of Bengal and I can say nothing which 
would atid to their eloquence or their sincerity. 

I must next express my deep regret that our 
Vice-Chancellor, the Hon’ble Mr. Bhupeudra Nath 
Basu, is unable to be present at this Convocation. 
I wish also to express my personal indebtedness 
to him for the courage, public spirit and unselfish 
disregard of his own comfort which induced him 
and at a time when he was burdened with domestic 
sorrows and handicapped by indifferent health to 
take on the arduous duties of the office of Vice- 
Chancellor instead of enjoying that peace and 
comfort in retirement to which his age and his 
long record of public service entitled him. He 
assumed the office at a particularly difficult moment 
and in the 15 months that he has held it he has 
by his tact and wisdom won the affectionate reganl 
of all his colleagues. We all deplore his absence 
to-day. Had his health permitted him to be present 
I feel sure he would have indicated to us, in the 
clearest possible langu!},ge, his views on the needs of 
our University and the measures necessary to secure 
for it a future at onCe dignified, free from financial 
worry, and beneficial to the cultural and political 
li/e of Bengal. In his absence I do not propose to 
enter into a discussion of the many problems, 
financial, ednoational and admihistrative, which 
are facing the . University. The future is not 
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ve^jy cl§ar Mnd,?ii the absence of a controlling band 

likely to become yet more obscure. But I can 
anfl must make one statement, specific and un- 
equivocal. In both the capacities in wliich I have 
relations with yon, whether as your Chancellor or 
as Governor of the province?! have one desire and 
one desire only — to assist you to extricate your- 
selves trom your diflSculties as soon as possible, to 
establish and maintain friendly relations between 
the University and the Government, and to broad- 
base your financial stability on the foundation of 
a reciprocal understanding which shall have its 
roots in mutual trust and be free from any suspicion 
of restraint or domination. As regards the deficit 
disclosed in your last budget, we are pledged to its 
liquidation. That pledge we shall honour in due 
course and the only reason why no provision for 
this purpose has yet been made in this year’s 
budget is because we are still awaiting that detailed 
stateifient of your liabilities for which we have asked 
to enable us to determine the exact amount of the 
assistance you require. Do not let any one suggest 
that the Government of Bengal cannot afford to 
support its Universities or that it has any wish to 
curtail their academic freedom as the ijrice of its 
assistance. There is no foundation for either 
suggestion. With^ood will and mutual confidence 
let us unite in the common task of ensuring the 
future of Calcutta University botli as an examining 
body, and as a home of advanced learn ii>g and 
research. 

In the latter capacity the University has in the 
last year received a valuable recognition. Let me 
take this opportunity of congratufkting you on the 
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Pellpwship q{ the Royal Society \^{bich has adde<J 
lustre to the name. of Professor Raman and incidem " 
tally to that of the University. I recognize v«ith 
pleasni’e and udmiratiou the larjfe volume of 
research work which the Post-Graduate Depp.rtment 
is in its various depsirtments constantly publishing. 
For the moment, however, I feel that the main 
work to be done in connection with the researcli 
,and advanced teaching of the University is consoli- * 
datioii. We must make sure of our gains with 
a view to further advance later on. Its financial 
l)asis is unsound. We must stablise it. I have 
already made the suggestion that the truest 
raeiTiorial to Sir Asntosh Mookerjee’s name — the one 
whicli he would most have preferred — ^ould be 
an endowment raised for this department as 
a tribute to his memory. In this task Government 
will not shirk its share. But I think that in the 
uncertain problems of the future Sir Asutosh would 
have preferred to see his beloved University Post- 
Graduate Department placed tvs far beyond the 
reach of Government’s influence as possible by 
being independently endowed. On this point 
Bengal will in doe course indicate its wishes 
by the response which it makes to any appeal 
the Senate’s Oominittee may issue. If tlie Post- 
Gl'aduate Department becomes firmly established 
apd endowed, as I hope it sooil may, then it will 
be easier for us to ftConcentrate our attention upon 
those problems of the University which centre 
round* the colleges. The University’s advanced 
work is as it were the flower and fruit which grows 
on the topmost branches of the tJ'ee^ But wejnnst 
not neglect thet-condition of the trunk and the 
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root. Let us beware lest we seek to grow fruit oh 
^rtree wiiose trunk is barked abd whose roots are 
drya You inay water the topmost branches as 
much as ydtt like, but in that case nothing will 
grow. 3o I would make to you all the double 
appeal. Let us cb-operate in consolidating the 
position gained for advanced studies by the 
University under the guidance of Sir Asutosh, and 
let us remember that an essential corollary of that 
work of consolidation must be a careful examination 
and strengthening of the supports on whicli that 
advanced position is based. In that great task 
money will also be required and Government Will 
do its share ; but money alone will not be sufficient. 
If we are to succeed we must put' aside all other 
considerations than that of the welfare of the 
students for Whom we are responsible, and with 
single minds and united eflforts resolve to be 
satisfied with nothing less than the best which ir 
is in our power to give them. 

' To those students let me now say a few woids 
of congratulation and encoumgement. To-day the 
University formally sets its seal on the work which 
last year it accomplished on behalf of the hundreds 
of youVig men and women who have to-day received 
their certificates, and of those other huiidrejls 
who are unable to be present »to receive them. At 
Oxford ' and Cambridge we should say that the 
University sends them forth to sdrve God in Church 
and 8tate, and certifies them to be fit fo^ sucli 
service. For some of you, I trust, there is in stor^ 
a brilliant career leading to high opportunities of 
service to your Cfou'ttry. For others, there will b^, 
perhaps, but a humble niche and a«ttmited sphere of 
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work. I am aware that in present conditions tlic 
miods of most of you must be domiiiated by the feav 
tbat in the ci’owded state of the market, to-day 4^011 
may fail to secure scope for your energies commen- 
surate with your abilities. 1 congratulate ^you on 
your success and I sympathize A^ith your anxieties. 
But to all of you I wodld say, whatever your future 
may be, whether you are de.stined to be great or 
humble, remember that you begin life in debt, ami • 
that it is your duty no less than your privilege to 
repay that debt. That is, perhaps, a new and start- 
ling thought to yon. 1 am not referring to the 
state of your purses nor to your banking accounts. 
I am not referring either to the latest budget of the 
University ! What 1 mean is this. For some 15 or 
20 years your country has, through various agencies — 
the school, the college, the University — spent on the 
task of educating you to an advanced 'standard 
money which it badly needs for primary education 
and other work among the masses of the country. 
You received your education under the auspices of 
this University at monthly fees varying in amount, 
but in all cases low owing to the fact that the 
community has, either through public or private 
agencies, contributed towards keeping down the 
cost. Was it worth it? Has the community or the 
S^ate made a good or a bad bargain in turning yon 
into graduates witli money which might have 
helped to maintain a primary school and spread 
literacy in the villages ? It is for you in the years 
to come to provide the answer to that question. 
^Are you going to pay back in unpaid social service 
the debt wjiich you have ceutiracted to your 
• Country? Bengal is crying out for men wlio can 
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who leaves this hall to-day ought to rest content 
if#when he take's np his fnture work, he finds that 
the area in wliich he lives is insnfSciently provided 
with «)ither the necessities of life or those minor 
comforts by which the sti^iidard of living among 
the masses may be raised. 

If yon do nothing else yon will at least each one 
of yon contribute to the formation of the public 
opinion in the centie in which you live. Your 
education has taught you. It is to be hoped, to 
think for yourselves, and not to be led away by 
every wind of political or social emotion, Bj’ 
passing on to other less fortunate than yourselves 
in places remote from the culture available in 
a University, that wider outlook which the Uni- 
versity should have given you, if it has not failed 
in its duty towards yon, you can repay some of that 
debt which you have contracted by your years of 
study in the colleges affiliated to this University. 

1 see before me many young men and women 
who are on the threshold of life and whom it has 
been my pleasant privilege to crown to-day with 
the rewaixis of their years of study. The thought 
upp<.*rmost in my mind is bow vast are the oppor- 
tunities for service which await them in ^his 
country — above all how igreat are the opportunities 
that await the women graduates for they can carry 
the fruits of their education intb' homes which can 
be reached in no other way. So long as t|fe light 
from the lamp of learning is stopped by tlie purdah 
and does no£ penetrate to those who shelter behind 
its veil the tnsk*of educating a nation cannot ^be 
said* to have even begun. This vision of the bene^ts 
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which yon can confer upon yonr countrymen Jby 
the gifts of learning that yon have acquired, fllls« 
my mind and suggests the ..message which I leawe 
with yOu to-day. I do not presume' to offer you 
advice. Advice, as I have said elsewhere, is easy 
to give and easy to forget. I do but remind yon 
tliat the hall-mark of the Uuiversity which you are 
receiving to-day carries with it duties and respon- 
sibilities as well as privileges — responsibilities 
which you cannot escape, duties which you ciinnot 
ignore without being branded with that kind of 
dishonour which attaches to the man who can, but 
does not pay his lawful debts. Never in the world’s 
history was a country in sucli need of honest 
unselfish workers — social, medical, educational, 
political — as is Bengal to-day. In the hope and in 
the belief that you will do yonr share, I wish you 
all godspeed in the life that lies before you. 

And to the Administrators, Professors and Lec- 
turers of the University and its affiliated colh-ges, 

I would say : Are you doing your duty by these 
young men and women whom you annually certify 
to have passed the tests which you impose upon 
them? These young people are going out, as their 
predecessors have gone before them, to livfe in 
various parts of Bengal, and to be wherever they 
may be found living, examples of what Calcutta 
University does for its students. Have you merely 
sharpened their memories and filled their minds 
with tlie ideas of other thinkers or are you sending 
them out sound thinkers themselves competent to 
assist in the formation of wise views of life and 
conduct in the area to which tUfey^go? Are they 
w^ll equipped \yi^ an outlook which will enable 
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th%in fct^find hsy»piness and to be reasonably corftent 
'In whatever suiToundinera ft may please God to 
pljlee them ? Have you Jet them meet eacl^ other 
for the first and only time in the examination hall 
or hav» you so mingled them together in all the 
activities of their University that caste and creed 
present no barrier to social, intellectual and 
politidil friendship? Have you interested them 
in life and equipped them with a high conception 
of the meaning of jntellectual enjoyment ? Have you 
taught them so to understand the past that thay can 
walk confidently among the problems of the present 
and march boldly towards the future? Have you 
taught them to co-operate with their fellows for 
the general good or merely to quarrel witli them? 
Have you sent them forth with straight backs, 
confident self-reliance and clear vision ? In short, 
liave you prepai'ed them for life or only for the 
desk ? 

I ask these questions, but I do not answer them. 
It is for you, their leaders and teachers, to examine 
yourselves, frequently and carefull\’, asking your- 
selves tliese very necessary questions, and if an 
honest answer has to admit defects in the prepara- 
tion for life whicli you have been able to give to 
those entrusted to your cure, I would urge you to Set 
yourselves conscientiously add fearlessly to work 
to remove these defects. As majj does not live by 
bread alone, so too a University should not live by 
learning alone, but by every activity affecting the 
training of thii human mind and spirit which cati 
be done in its name. Annually we certify that 
a young man knows so much History or Physics 
or Mathematic.e or Economics. \’h‘at is a written 
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certificate referring only to written*, work. Batkin 
the ideal University that which is unwritten is aS’ 
important as that which is written. Let us *30 
watch burselves, let us so meticulousfy review and 
improve our work, let us so constantly ainv at the 
highest ideal of University life that the written 
certificate should carry with it an unwritten one 
which the world will accept and honour: and If we 
do not fail in our duty, that unwritten pai’chment 
should testify that throughout the period of his 
connection with the University the student has 
been in contact with agencies and influences 
designed to train to their highest possible capacity 
his spiritual, intellectual, physical and moral 
qualities. Then will you be able to say and the 
outside world will agree with you that if your 
student has failed to become a good comrade, 
a rational level-headed thinker, a healthy and 
methodical worker and a good citizen, the fault 
lies in the man himself and 'not in the system 
which produced him. When you can conscien- 
'tionsly assert that of your failures then you may 
claim to have fulfilled your mission and to be 
satisfied with your University. Till then I claim 
your co-operation in the task which lies before us 
and your vigilant unremitting attention to any 
slfortcomings which Judgjed by such a standard 
you may find in the system which you administer. 
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§itm Ex 0 mllf may's Spaaah mi ihm VIgUmmom 
MmmomImHan Mmmting, on 7th July 1824, 

My Lord Bishop, Ladies ^nd Gentlemen, 

There are several distinguished and eloquent 
speakers who will address yon this evening and 
I shall not, therefore, occupy your time with more 
than a very few words from the chair. In what 
I have to say I have but two objects, the first is to 
explain to you the object of this meeting, and the 
second is to associate myself with the appeal for 
funds which will be addressed to you by the 
subsequent speakers. 

This meeting has been called in order to make 
known to yon a condition of affairs in this great 
city of Calcutta in which we all live which is 
probably not known to many and which, if it were 
known to all, would not be tolerated for a year. 
The actual facts are set out in the special appeal, 
copies of which will be found in your places. You 
will see from that appeal that from 1,600 to 2,000 
girls — children I might say — of from 9 to 13 years of 
age, are being kept in Calcutta for immoral pur- 
poses. Two thousand miserable little slaves Sold 
helplessly, unwillingly* unknowingly to a life of 
degradation and misery. N^w the first thing 
I have to ask you is, did you know that ? Probably 
not, I cannot believe that any decent, ’honest, 
chivalrous, kjnd-hearted man or woman could kn(^v 
that appalling fact and be indifferent to it? My 
next question fs now that yon do know it, will yon 
help to put an end to such a coliffition ? I caniiot 
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conceive that any of you will say no ” — j)ecai?se 
that would be nialcin.i^ yourselves responsible for it. ' 

Ladip and geatlemen, 1 do not bi(ow what sort 
of fairy stories, legends or ballads Indian children 
are told, but in my country we were fold as 
children tales of kniglifs who slew fierce dragons 
and rescued lovely maidens, we were told of 
witches and demons and wicked people who perse- 
cuted the ignorant, the feeble and the helpless, and 
of brave heroes who oame to the rescue and 
snatched their victims from the clutches of these 
workers of evil. I have no donbt that yon have in 
India legends of the same kind and that by means 
of them you seek to inspire in your children 
a feeling of chivalry, of sympathy with the weak 
aud the sufEerlng, of hatred for oppression. Could 
you go home from this paeeting and say to your 
children or your grand-children — I have been told 
tb-night a story of oppression that is taking place 
in this very city of Calcutta at this very moment 
and I took the side of the oppressor. I have been 
told of a hideous evil by some good i>eople who 
waiited to remove it and I sided with the evil 
rather than with the good. I was shown a dragon 
that Was devouring 2,000 young Indian girls every 
year and I was offered a sword with which I could 
kill it, but I threw away t^ie swonl and I left the 
dhjgou to continue his feast? No, ladies and 
gentlemen, you coufd not do that. Now that you 
know the facts which are being revealed to yon 
to-night you cannot refuse to lielp o]r you would 
never be able to look a child in the lace again. 
What you will probably say is — I sbohld like to help, 
bttf I do not knowfcow to. Well, that is what this 
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**in your seats and the speeches you will hear will 
tefl you not.only what the evil is, but also how 
with yout help it can be removed. 

In fl)e first plaee, the facts I have just mentioned 
are no new discovery — they have been known for 
many years and several stalwart and chivalrous 
champions have been preparing their plans to 
provide a remedy. Until last year the law itself 
was found defective, but the Calcutta suppression of 
Immoral Traffic Act, which was passed last year, has 
lemedied that defect and has conferred upon the 
police the necessary powers of removing these 
unfortunate minor girls from tlieir surroundings. 
The police are willing, the law allows, “then what 
more,” you may ask, “is required”? The answer 
is there is no home to which these girls can be 
taken, in which they can be lodged, until such time 
as situations, employment or permanent homes can 
be found for them. This then is the task that the 
Calcutta Vigilance Association — an admirable body 
too little supported, I fear, as yet, have set them- 
selves — the provision of a Rescue Home — and 
towards the carrying -out of which they earnestly 
solicit the help of all public-minded citizens of 
Calcutta. To make the Act operative and supply*the 
necessary clearing houhe, if is estimated that one 
lakh 'of rupees will be requir^. Those who will 
follow me will supply you with further particulars 
and add weight to the appeal. • 

I have nojw fulfilled my first object which if as, 
to explain the pijrpose of the meeting. My second, 
I said, was to associate myself with fhe appeal. Cut 
is that necessary after what 1 Wve already said ? 
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Can any one doubt where my sympathy would-be 
in such a movement ? Ladies and gentlemen, I have ’ 
children of my own, children who are very deai to 
me, and the thought that one of the'm might have 
been kidnapped and sold into the hideous slavery 
which is now the fate of these 2,000 young girls 
makes me shiver with horror : not only that — it 
makes me burn with indignation and wild with 
impatience to come to the rescue without 
a moment’s delay. 

I liave only one more word to say, that is to 
express to you Lady Lytton’s great regret that she 
has been prevented by the slight, and I hope 
tempomry, illness of our daughter from attending 
this meeting. She is in sympathy heart and soul 
with its object. If it were possible she would feel 
even more impatient than I do to supply the 
remedy and she has asked me to assure Mrs. Stanley 
and her fellow-workers that they may count on her 
at all times to do whatever lies in her power to 
help 4)hem. 

Ladies and gentlemen, once more I put before 
you the alternatives between which you are invited 
to choose. On the one hand this monstrous soul- 
devouring dmgon, on the other, its 2,000 helpless 
little victims, and those who have constituted them- 

i 

selves their champioue. You cannot hesitate for 
a moment. Let there be no delay. Let this single 
meeting decide the‘ issue. 
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Exoolt0i»oy's Spamoh at tha Sharlff's 
Maailag ai aanitalanaa aa Eaath af 
Sth Aautash Maakarjaa, aa 11th Jaiy 
1024 . 

Gentlemen, 

This meeting of the citizens of Calcutta has been 
summoned to enable them to recoi-d their sorrow 
at the loss which they have snflered in the death 
of Sir Asotosh Mookerjee, a man of outstanding 
ability who had distinguished himself in many 
branches of public life and who at the time of 
his death was the most outstanding personality 
in Bengal. 

I have already on two previous occasions paid 
my tribute to Sir Asutosh’s work in connection 
with Calcutta University and I have also expressed 
my own opinion as to the most fitting memorial to 
his memory. I need npt, therefore, repeat here what 
I have already said elsewhere on those subjects. 
But besides being a great Vice-Chancellor and the 
creator of the teaching branch of Calcutta Uni- 
versity, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was distingnmhed 
in many other ways, and it is of some of these 
that 1 wish to speak on this jiccasion. 

If evidence were needed of his outstanding 
abilities, the tremendous vigour and versatility, of 
his mind and of the great respect in which he was* 
held, it could bft found in the numerous meetings 
of condolence which liave bee» held all over .the 
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country by countless societies and li(odies of ma^y 
of which he was an active member or patron. ' 
Those societies and bodies dwelt mainly upon the 
aspects *of their great leader and inspirer with 
which thej' were primarily concerned. To-day 
we are concerned with them all, and there are 
speakers on this platform who knew him in 
different capacities and who can testify to his 
ability on all of them. 

As he was such a conspicuous figure in public 
life, we are apt to forget that his scholastic attaii^- 
ments were very considerable and he had a most 
distinguished University career. I need not recite 
the various academic distinctions which he gained 
in whatever subject he took up — Mathematics, 
Science or Law; he began his career as a Mathema- 
tician and, in spite of his other absorbing cares, he 
maintained to the kst his special interest in this 
subject in whicli he was pre-eminent. If he was 
a scholar in the restricted sense of the word, far 
more was he a scholar in the wider dee|)(ft- sense — a 
lover of knowledge and research. As “Advance- 
ment of Learning” was the motto of his University, 
so was it his own watchword, it was his guiding 
star through life, whatever contributed to the 
sunt of man’s knowledge— to the advancement of 
learning — was to him good and so it was that he 
couhned himself to no one subject, no narrow 
school of thought, but insisted oli the nece-ssity 
of^ making contact with intellectual progress 
'throughout the world. Thus it wa.s, too, that he 
associated himself so actively ahd ‘so intimatelV 
with leariied .soeieCies which had for their object 
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Ihg promotion^f knowledge; his connection 
«them was not merely a paper one, bat he took 
a ^een and personal interest in their affiijrs and 
management, and identified himself absolutely with 
their objects. It will be sufficient to mention here 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, of which he was 
a member for 38 years and four times President, 
and vsfrious Sanskrit congresses and conferences in 
the conduct of which he took a leading part. 

His abilities as a lawyer soon brought him to 
the front rank of that profession. He was appointed 
a Judge of the High Court at the age of 43 and he 
occupied this |,x)st for 20 years; here also, as in 
his other activities, he established a reputation for 
brilliance and profound learning. 

In spite of the manifold calls upon his time 
which his varied interest involved, he still 
found the leisure and the will to participate in 
politics before his promotion to the High Court 
Bench and he was a member of the Bengal or 
Indian Legislative Council for six years. Had he 
been spared he would no doubt liave resumed his 
activities in this direction after his retirement from 
the ]^nch. If he had done so, he would soon have 
attained a commanding position, for he was marked 
out for leadership in ady sphere. 

Gentlemen, much could be «aid in appreciation 
of Sir Asutosh in all these capacities, but his great 
qualities, his great personality, his independent 
of character are so well known to all that it is 
unnecessary for m% to dwell on thecft longer. TJjie 
other speakers who follow will,*I*have no doubt. 
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emphasize the different aspects of his character, and 
the insolations which are to be pressed Will ^ve • 
expression to the feeling of respect and admiration 
in which Calcptta held him. In condlusion, 1 will 
only say how glad I am, as the Governor^ of the 
province, to have an opportani'cy of associating 
myself ^ith his figllbw-countrymen in paying 
tribute to his memorji'. 
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Him Exomllmnoy'm AHHrmmm to thm Rooipiomtm 
of Sanads mt tho Durbmr mt Daoom, on 

4<%i August' 1924, 

Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhubi Bahadub, 

It lias 'uever before been my pleasant privilege 
to deliver the sanad of a title to anyone who has 
been so closely associated with me in the actual 
work of administration as you have been, and I am 
glad to have this opportunity in the presence of 
your peers and fellow-countrymen of thanking 
you publicly for the loyal help which you gave to 
me personally and of paying a tribute to the service 
which you rendered to your country at a most 
important epoch in its history. 

You have long been an outstanding figure in the 
public life of Bengal and your community has 
always regarded you as one of their most trusted 
leaders. It was in the fitness of things, therefore, 
that you should have been appointed the first 
Muhammadan Minister of Bengal. In this capacity 
yon* stribve zealously and conscientiously to pro- 
mote the interests of the departments committed 
to your charge. You .faced, without fear or dis- 
couragement, the abuse and opposition of those who 
insist that the new constitution has conferred no 
benefits upon India, and the success with which 
you carried out your duties was recognized at jihe 
last election by those whom you represent and has* 
increased the Confidence with which you^are 
regarded, by the Muhaminadau| of Bengal. 
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As. my colleague for nearly two ;^ears you gaye 
me very valuable assistance. I can testify tWt in 
our intercourse you never surrendered your inde- 
p^Meiice lior sWei ved Irorfi v?liat yod Sottsidered tr) 
be ybiil- duty. Whilst seeking to jiroinot^ the 
interests of your own community "you Wete always 
fair to the claims of other communities. You were 
prompted, I am convinced, by an bonest desire to 
promote your country’s good, and you pursued your 
own convictions without fear or partiality. I trust 
that in an unoi^cial capacity yon will not desert 
the causes which you so manfully and successfully 
defended in office. 

I congratulate you on the title which has now 
been added to your previous distinctions, and 
1 hope that you may long be spared to enjoy it and 
to give to your countrymen the benefit of your wise 
counsel and ripe experience. 

Raja Janaki Nath Ray, 

You belong to the Bhagyaknl family which has 
become a household word throughout Bengal for 
charity and public generosity. 

You received the title of Rai Bahadur in 1913, 
and your public activities and your generosity 
since then have justly, earned for you the title of 
Raja which has now been conferred upon you as 
a personal distinction. During the great war you 
took an active part in war work to which you con- 
tributed Rs. 30,000, besides investing hiPgely in 
'War Loans. You further contributed Rs, 50,000 
towards the improvement of the Mitford Hospital 
here in Dacca Aqd subscribed liberally to the 
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\l;j;clone J.{eli<^ Fund. The people of this district 
especially have reason to be grateful to yon and 
y«ur family for your public spirit, and thje appre- 
ciation of Government is shown by the title which 
is now bestowed^ npon yon. 

While Bengal mourns tbe loss of your brother, 
Kaja Srinath Ray, it rejoices in the honour done to 
you, and is confident that you will carry on the 
high traditions of your family. 

May you live long to enjoy your new title and 
to benefit your fellow-countrymen whom you have 
served so well. 

Mahahahopadhyaya Pandit Krishna Charan 
Tarkalankar, 

Your commentaries in Sanskrit on the Smritis 
of Raghunandan are unsurpassed for their erudi- 
tion and lucidity, for the amount of rare and 
valuable information which they contain, and for 
the purity of style in which they are composed. 
You are regarded as a leading authority in Eastern 
Bengal on Hindu Law and rituals and you have 
taught, and are teaching, pupils in this subject free 
of charge. Over 30 years ago you obtained the 
title* of Tarkalankar at the hands of Pandits of 
Nadia and yon have won your present distincWon 
by your special proflciehcy fn the subject and by 
the original research work you have done. I con- 
gratulate you on this recognition of your services 
to literature and learning. 

Rai Bahadurs, 

^t gives me*grfat pleasure to deliver to you J;he 
itanads of the titles which hafre* been conferred 
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upon, you in recognition of your sejjvices to yofir 
country. 

Rai Nalini Nath Banarji Bahadur^ 

In addition to your responsible duties as 
Government Pleader, yon have done magnificent 
work as Honorary Secretary of the Chandpur 
Co-operative Bank and Honorary Organizer of 
Co-operative Societies in that subdivision. You 
have consistently exerted your influence for the 
real good of your fellow-countrymen and have 
combated successfully the forces of disorder. 

Rai Shiv Charan Das Mehta Bahadur, 

Your good service and ability secured for you 
rapid promotion in the Police and have now won 
for you your present title. You have done much to 
improve the efficiency and discipline of the force 
which you have commanded and you have always 
shown yourself a most capable officer. 

Rai Hira Lal Maulik Bahadur, 

t 

You are always foremost in all good work in 
Madaripur, where you have shown your public 
spirit and generosity in many directions. “ As 
Chairman of the Madaripur Local Board, as Vice- 
Chairman of the Municipality and as Member of 
the Faridpur District Board, yon Imve devoted 
yourself to the public good and yon have done your 
best to combat the effects of non-co-operation in 
y^ur subdivision. That you have Received the 
title of Rai Bahadur only 18 months after that of 
Rai Sahib is an indication of tffe Value of your 
recent services.. 
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ftAj Ganesh C^andba Das Gupta Bahadub, . 

For the past 20 years you have beeu Govern- 
m^t Pleader o{ BakarBanj, a post which has 
involved onerous and responsible duties. You 
have served Govei^hment faithfully and with credit 
and have shown yourself ^ very capable adviser 
on leffUl matters. 

Rai Bahadubs, 

I congratulate you on the honours which have 
been conferred upon yon and trust that you may 
live long to enjoy them. 
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Him ExoBlImmoy^m S ^rni mk mi the Polios 
PmvmdB, Dmoom, bit Aug^mi iBXSl 

Officbbs and men of the Bengal Police- Force, 

Once again I am pri\^leged to distribute police 
medals and rewards to those oflBcers and fhen who 
have done exceptionally good work and tlius won 
this public recognition of their services. I welcome 
these occasions because they serve to remind the 
general public of the debt of gratitude which they 
owe to the police and because they afford me an 
opportunity of reviewing the work of the year and 
expressing the views of Government upon it. It is 
a pleasing feature of these parades that I'e wards are 
presented at the same-time to members of the public 
Who have given valuable assistance to the police. 
The inclusion of such an item in to-day’s pro- 
gramme serves once again to emphasize the fact that 
the police are the servants of the community and 
not merely the servants of the Government, that 
without the co-operation of the public they could 
not do their work efficiently, but that with the 
co-operation of .those who respect the law tliey can 
[U'otect society against injury from the JS.wless. 
TJhe police should be the protectors of the jmor, tht* 
helpless and the inuecent'; they should inspire fear 
i-n none but law-breakers and disturbers of the 
peace. They mu^t show patience towards ignor- 
ance, , and coolness amidst excitement. They must 
jUieet deliberate defiance of authority with' firmness 
but exercise unlimited tolerance of errors that art 
committed tllrongh inadvertancl. *0u their cQurage 
their honesty? tfaeir good manners, rest the whoh 
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fuaftciutipas of;|urguaizeU society. ,If they fail iu 
'iflieir duty they are n^^^erely false to the Govern- 
mefit that eha^loys th^i^ but they betray the.public 
that has trusted them! I can never address the 
mombeft of the police force without reminding 
them of the immensity of, their responsibilities. 
They are more important than any other servants 
of the’S(»,te; They are the pillars of society, the 
guardians of the peace, the prefects of the people. 
A contented • police is the best guarantee of the 
security of Government, a trusted police Is the best 
test of the unity of a people. But one thing must 
always be remembered, the police of every country' 
are what the people make them. They cannot 
possess the qualities which I have described as 
essential unless the public attribute those qualities 
to them, support and trust those who posse.ss them 
and help the Government to eradicate those who 
are deficient in them. If the police in England are. 
perhaps, the most efficient in the world, it is 
because the English people have made them so ; it 
is because the people themselves value discipline 
and respect authority. If the burly metropolitan 
constable in his blue nniform is univeriially 
regarlled as a friendly protector and as an 
inexhaustible mine of information, it is becsyise 
every law-abiding citizon {rsm the little child who 
has to be steered through the traffic to the owner of 
millions trusts him implicitly* with his life and 
property, and accepts his anthority jvithout 
question. If,,in India, the police are sometimes Iqgs 
efflcTent, less incorruptible, less patient, it is because 
the public liayfe fess regartl for dis<!ipline, beci^se 
they fear rather tlian<>4respect. Uuthority. because 
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they do uo(; re#fard the police as l^ieir own natural 
protectors, because they have less scruples in offei^ 
ing them inducements to fail in their duty aud *less 
coursige in resisting blackmail or * oppression at 
their hands — because they cover their poiice with 
abuse, grudge them their barely adequate wag^s, 
and compel them to live in worse quarters than the 
criminals whom it is their duty to pursue. I am 
glad to notice, however, that every year these* 
things show a tendency to get better; the .standard 
both of discipline and of honesty in the police, is 
rising, the co-operation of the public is increasing, 
and the relationship, therefore, between the people 
and the police is slowly improving. 

Ope very healthy sign is the growth of local 
defence parties in which educated citizens volunteer 
to assist the police in protecting their own (li^tricts 
from crime. It has been my pleasant duty during 
the last year to inspect some of these and to con- 
gratnlate their members on good work accom- 
plished. Much' can be done l)y Union Boards and 
by local gentlemen of standing in this way as well 
as in improving the morale and stan<lard of the 
village ohankidars. It stands to reason that the 
local residents are best acquainted with tite con- 
ditionsnf their own locality and know who are the 
bad or suspicious chgractnrs. If they will take the 
police into their confidence, then the police will be 
able the more efficiently to carry out their duties of 
protecting property and detecting crime. The 
^more efficient the village police are, the less need Is 
there for the services of the regular police. 

I do not .suggest for a motient that the^police 
should l)e imipi^ie from criticism, but I do ask that 
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the •criticism rfioald be discriminating, tbaf it 
stioiild be directed iigainst individuals who have 
failed in theiti duty and not against the force us 
a whole. That there are many failures is un- 
fortunatffely showu by the statistics of judicial 
pUnishiiienIs, coiivictioiis aifd dismissals that are 
published every year, though I am glad to note 
^that these are still on the decline. Departmental 
punishments have, on the other hand, increased, 
•showing that the authorities exact a high standard 
and are determined to maintain it. The Govern- 
ment will be grateful to the public for any help 
wiiich will enable them to suppre.ss abuses, 
eradicate corruption, dishonesty or oppression, and 
purge the ferce of those who are unworthy to 
belong to it. Gut they will, at the same time, do all 
in their power to save the good name of the force 
and protect it against an unscrupulous campaign of 
falsehood and defamation. The thing that has 
distressed me more than anything else since I came 
to India is to find that mere hatred of authority can 
drive Indian men to induce Indian women to invent 
offences against their own honour merely to bring 
discredit upon Indian policemen. 

It is not, I think, realized to what extent 
retrenchment has been carried out in the Polite 
Department and how greatly* the department i.s 
handicapped at this moment in ct^usequence. There 
seems to be a general impression that Government 
obtained fresh taxation from the Legislative 
Council in 1932 on the strength of promises that 
the proceeds should be spent upon tlie Transferred 
Departments amf that the new revenue has instetsd 
been spent upon increasing the p<flice — the •* spoilt 
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child” of Government and providing them yith 
“ palatial residences.” The actual facts * are the 
exact opposite. The extra revenue, which we hc»i)ed 
to derive from the new tjixes, has no^ been diverted 
from the objects for which it was intende<V— it 
never in fact received owing to the general trade 
depression from whicfi Bengal suffered in common 
with the rest of the world. The Police Department 
far from being pamjiered has been more severely' 
retrenched than any other. The training college 
has been diminished, the detective school has been 
closed and the river police have been reduced. On 
the top of former retrencliments a reduction of 
four lakhs was again made in the cost of the 
department last year which has necessitated not 
only some lowering of standards, but also the post- 
ponement of several much-needed measures of 
improvement. 

T congratulate the force on what has been on the 
whole a satisfactory year. The conditions of the 
Presidencj' have been more settled and your life 
and duties have, therefore, been more normal. 
Political agitation has been less acute, but there 
have been other causes of unrest and anxious 
moments in which the police have been called upon 
to use all their [>atience, self-control and courage. 
I refer chiefly to the. unfartunate conflicts between 
Namasudras and Muhantmadaus in Faridpur dis- 
trict and to the Sonthal gnrest in Midnapore and 
Banknra, in both of which the police acquitted 
themselves with credit. A disquieting feature of 
the year has been the appearance of men of the 
hhadralok class in the comnfission of daQoities. 
'fliis feature is pot conflned to Bengal or, even to 
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All o|er the world the excitement prdduced 
by the war land the economic distress which 
fallowed it jjave led to unnsnal ontbreaks.of crime 
by yonnp; men of the educated class. Unfortunately 
ill Bengal the rfvolutfonary movement, which has 
again sprung up, affords an emotional outlet for this 
claas which is not available elsewhere. These 
yourig revolutionaries are again resorting to the old 
methods of intimidation with which the older 
generation in Bengal is only too familiar. We 
have evidently an e.xceptionally difficult and 
anxious time ahead of us and my last words must 
lie OIK'S of encouragement both to the police and to 
the general public. I have every confidence in the 
courage of the police and I kno\y that they will not 
fail in their duty. Let me assure them, however, 
tliat neither the office i-s of the Government nor the 
law-abiding citizens, who look to them for pro^ 
tection, will be deterred in the slightest degree bf 
threats of violence from affording them all the 
assistance which they have a right to expect. Let 
me assure the general public that we are quire 
strong enough to deal with this menace and we 
shall not shrink from using fearlessly and un- 
hesitatingly all the weapons that may be necessary 
for its defeat. To the police my last word% are. 
We appreciate your difficulties, your discomforts 
and your dangers, and Ire regard it as our duty to 
reduce them to the minimum. Wo value your 
services, we rely on yonr courage, and in the execu- 
tion of youi;dnty we shall not fail to support jvo. 



Ms £xo»ilmnoy^s AMrmss to tho R^lplonts 
ot Modalo and Rowayds at tho RfiUoo 
Parado, Daooa, on 8th Augt§at 192dm 

Mb, Hodson, 

In consequence of an outbreak of lawlessness 
among Us inhabitants, additional police bad to be 
posted in a part of the Tippera district. As 
Additional Superintendent of Police in tiiat district, 
you accompanied a party of police to Mohini, which 
was the centre of the disaffected area. On arrival 
at Mohini you were surrounded by a large mob and 
threatened with assault. By your tact and energy 
in dealing with the situation, you succeeded, with 
the help of your subordinate officers, in dispersing 
the angry mob without firing. You further main- 
tained confidence among your men by living with 
them in a small hut for three weeks in the middle 
of the hot weather. 

Your great devotion to duty at a critical time 
has well earned the award of the King’s Police 
Medal. 

DeptjTy Superintendent ^Raghabendea Nath 
Banabji, 

On the night of l;2th Maifh 1920, you were in 
charge of a party of police, which succeeded in 
surprising a gang of dacoits armed with swords. 
Three of the dacoits were captured, but in the 
course of the struggle you received a’flword cut on 
yon^ hand. 
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• On the niaht of 17th December 1921, yoij were 
again in charge of a police party, when you 
fmrprised another gang of dacoits who were armed 
witli daggers and a revolver. You closed ’with the 
dacolt, who was armed with the revolver and with 
another who* had a knife, and you succeeded in 
arresting the former after a struggle. Two other 
dacoits were also caught by your party. 

On l)oth occasions yon showed considerable 
personal courage and set a splendid example of 
steadiness and leadership for the force under you 
to follow. 

I congratulate yon on the fine performance 
whicli has won you this Medal. 

lUi SuBBNDBA Nath Banabji Bahadub, 

You entered the police as a Head-constable 
30 years ago and by dint of sheer merit you have 
risen to the rank of ofiBciating Deputy Superin- 
tendent. You did especially good work in the 
Diamond Harbour Subdivision of the 24-Parganas 
district where, by the exercise of admirable tact 
and thoroughness and by extreme hard work, you 
sudceeded in keeping the subdivision fjree from 
dacoity by the detection of specihc cases and by 
preventive measures lyhich you took against a* very 
large number of gangs. 

Since then you have continued to receive very 
high encomiums for the exceptionally painstaking 
and thoroujj;h manner in which you have caj^ied 
out your duties at great personal risk. I congra- 
tulate you on the King’s Police Medal which you 
have so well earned. 
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Inspector Keshab Lal Bhattachaj'JI, 

III Jane 1922, you accompanied Mr. Hodson to 
Mobinl •aod yoa were with the force that was 
surrounded by the angry mob. When the mob 
threatened assault you rushed unarmed into the 
crowd and challenged ' the ring-leaders, who, on 
seeing your firm attitude, pacified the mob and 
excitement gradually subsided. Owing to your 
courageous action and the presence of mind which 
you showed, it was unnecessary for the police to 
open fire and so many lives were, saved. You 
richly deserve the Police Medal, which His Majesty 
has been pleased to award to you. 

Rifleman Masek Ram Mech, 

You were attached to the 1st Battalion of the 
8tb Gurkha Rifles and served in Mesopotamia, 
Palestine and Syria daring the war. Throughout 
this period you carried out all the duties entrusted 
to you willingly and cheerfully under every condi- 
tion. One of the first men to be trained as a bomber, 
you then did invaluable work in the training of 
others. I congratulate yon most heartily upon 
the Indian Meritorious Service Medal, which has 
been awarded to you for acts of gallantry, meri- 
torious service and deyotio.n to duty while serving 
with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. 

Babu Ban Bbhabi Chandra, 

As a teacher in the Katw.i High English School, 
you came to know that the Akra^Dacoity had been 
committed by two of your students* among others. 
You immediately 'informed the ’Superintendent of 
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•police of this, and, through yoar inflaence, cpafes- 
sioDS were olltamed from your students. By the 
aetion you took you gave material assistance to the 
Police, but* risked your life by inchrring the 
displeasure' of the gang. 

Babu Ram Chandra Chaudhubi, 

You, too, are a teacher in a high English school 
at Barhatta. in the district of Myraensingh. You 
supplied the police with useful information in 
connection with a dacoity case and helped them 
throoghout. In fact, you have been constantly of 
great assistance to the police in putting down bad 
characters, although you know that such co-opera- 
tion would make you many enemies. 

MUNSHt FaKARUDDIN, 

You heard an alarm raised and immediately 
gave chase with Munshi Pir Muhammad to an 
accused in a dacoity in Howrah district; and you 
succeeded in arresting him after a hard chase 
although he was armed with a dagger. 

Mu^jshi Pir Muhammad, 

The same credit belongs to you also for the 
courageous and public-spirited part you playSil in 
arresting the armed dacoit. 

Munshi Shaikh Rasul, 

You chased a Peshwari, wlio was also an acciisejl 
in the same case, and helped a constable iif 
artesting him, Mthough he, too, ‘Was armed vvith 
a dagger. 
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Babii Shtaxa Chaban Budbapal, . 

While a dacoity was being comn%itted one night' 
in the honse of a neighbonr in your village 'in 
StymehUiigli, the owner managed to escape and 
raised the alarm, and you and several « others 
collected round the ho;ise. The dacoits attempted 
to escape, but you followed them and struck one of 
them with a lathi and were instrumental in 
securing his arrdst. 

Babu Oaoan Chabdba De Sabkab, 

The valuable information which you gave to the 
police in connection with a dacoity in Mymensingh 
led to the arrest of a notorious bad character, who 
confessed his guilt and implicated twelve others. 
Of these six were convicted in the Sessions Court, 
a result for which you were largely responsible. 
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Maulvi Omab Ali, 

On the ni^ht of the 22nd March last year yon 
organized an attack on dacoits who had attacked 
a honse in your village in the Tippera district. 
A fight ensu^ in which a number of villagers were 
wounded, but your party succeeded in capturing 
one of the dacoits. It was doe to your pluck and 
leadership that the dacoit was arrested; 

SiKANDER Ali Miah, 

You helped the President<Panchayat, MailtVi 
Omar Ali, in the attack on the dacoits and yon were 
primarily responsible for the capture of the one 
who was arrested. You were yourself wounded 
during the fight, but displayed great pluck in 
attacking dacoits who were armed with deadly 
weapons, while you yourself were armed with only 
a 
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Learned Pandits, 

On previous occasions I have commented upon 
the fact that your Saraaj and myself are of the same 
age, that we are almost exact contempontries, 
having been born about the same date and lived 
the same number of years. This year I feel more 
disposed to emphasize the disparity, both in duration 
and in character, between my official life and your 
learned one. As the Treasurer has reminded me in 
his report, another year has rolled by since we last 
met, another year in my term of office which brings 
me practically to the half-way post on my short 
official journey, another year in the long peaceful 
and untroubled history of your learned association. 
It is the same period of time to both of ns, yet how^ 
very different is the significance — the relative 
value— of those 12 months in the lives of each. 
Your life is one which need never end. The 
ingredients of which your Samaj is composed, 
should always be present, the needs which it sup- 
plies will always be felt and the appreciation of its 
noble and disinterested work should never fail to 
produce the modest funds necessary for its main- 
tenance. I look, therefore, into the future, and 
I see the life of your Samaj stretching away along 
a sunlit path into a distance so remote as to be 
beyond the reach of my vision. On the other hand, 
the little spap of my official life compared with that 
of your society is as the life of an insect compared 
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xfitji that uf a lyun, or us the spark oC flint on ^teel 
•eonipared withltlie lire*of the sun. You are still 
yoimg, while I have reached middle age, and you 
will remain young after I am forgotten. 

No fess strongly contrasted is the nature of 
your work and the nature mine. You live in 
the peaceful atmosphere of scholarship anti researcli, 

, your pandits are engaged in keeping alight the 
lamp of learning and handing it on from genera- 
tion to generation. But there few currents of air 
occur to cause even a flicker in the flame of that 
lamp. Except for the hand of death, which does 
not discriminate between the king or the beggar, 
the scholar or the fool, except for the normal 
wastage thus occasioned among your members, your 
work runs smoothly on from generation to genera- 
tion, like the deep still waters of some perennial 
river. My work, on the other hand, is spent among 
the rapids, the torrents, the shoals, the broken 
watei-s of public life, where crisis succeeds crisis, 
and excitement never wanes, where passions are 
deeply stirred and human nature is shown at once 

at its worst and at its best. 

» 

Ymi can imagine, therefore, with what pleasure 
on one afternoon of every year 1 pass across the 
threshold of your convocgtiot}, out of the glare of 
public life into the dim light of scholarship, 
from the heated atmosphere of politics to the cool 
cloisters of learning, from the harsh discord^of the 
Senate House to the quiet harmony of the librar;j|. 
This annual experience, which I owe to yon, is like 
the bathing of 'tii^d limbs in cool •water, or the 
contemplation of eternity in a niff}i,t of stars. 
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you have referred, Rai Babador, to alb t 6 o 
brief sojourn in this city <5 and l|Lssare yon fcharfr' 
I I'egret as much as any of yon ti»e enforced slfort- 
ness of my visit this year. I had been looking 
forward to a stay of at least three weeks, during 
which time I might renew acquaintance with old 
friends and, perhaps, make some advance towards 
the solution of problems which have been brought 
to my notice. But fate has ruled otherwise, and ‘ 
circumstances beyond ray control have interfered 
with my plans. I trust it may be some consolation 
to you to know that my visit to Simla was not only 
helpful to myself, but will, I hope, prove of value to 
the province. 

You ask me to carry on the traditions of the 
great kings in ancient days, who considered it 
a privilege to foster the growth of learning and 
development of culture by personal encouragement. 

I may not have all the leisure that those ancient 
kings enjoyed, but I willingly accept your invita- 
tion, and it will always be a pleasure to me to give 
you encouragement and support. No constitutional 
changes in the powers or position of a Governor 
have diminished his ability to extend his personal 
patronage to organizations like yours. Apart from 
my personal interest in your welfare my Govern- 

( I 

inent, as you know, gives you a grant on certain 
conditions and thig will be continued so long as 
the conditions are fnldlled and the money is voted 
by the Legislative Conncil. 

C» ' 

You point with pride to tlie results of the 
examinations^ in which 1,164 stu^lents appeared and 
‘loi pfissed, 54, vyithi honours. Yon s«iy that tliese 
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fTgifres lye eloqwent of the high standard which ‘has 
'been maintainetf; I agree, and I note with pieasnre 
that tiie examiners reiiort a noticeable improvement 
in the art of teacl>ing. At the same time the figures 
do suggest that ti\.e art of teaching in the tdls is 
snsceptilde of still further improvement and 
I commend this aspect of the matter to the careful 
attention of the Samaj. 

The year has been a sad one and as you point 
out you have lost many of your staunchest patrons 
and supporters. 

The departure of Mahamahopadhyaya Hara 
Prasad Sastri from the Dacca University is a real 
loss. I entirely sympathize with your feelings on 
this^ubject and 1 can promise you my personal 
assistance in trying to get him back. The Univer- 
sity, 1 was obliged regretfully to admit, had no 
option but to retrench .some of its activities and the 
Chair of Sanskrit had to be abandoned owing to the 
comparatively small demand for higher .sanskritic 
studies in the University of Dacca. As I have said 
before, I am most definitely of opinion that every 
Indian University should include such studies in 
its ci^rriculum, although how far they should be 
specialised depends largely on the locality of that 
University and its special bias. Therefore, though 
I could not say that the ‘University was wrong in 
making the .selection it did in |he circnmstances. 
yet I regard the loss to the University of Maha- 
inahopudhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri as a real disaster 
and I shall make every effort, as Chancellor, to 
obtain from outside sources sufficient funds to 
endow a Chair or a course of lectures to which tiie 
Mahamahopadhyaya can l)e appointed. 
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With regard to your otlier loptOh-^Um, l*aui 
powerless to help. I cam not resvoro tbo dead tb" 
life, an<I you Have lost by <leatli iij tfae laat year 
three great patronsH-Sir Asutoah Mookhei^ee, Raja 
Srinatb Ray.andMahainabopadhyaya Kali Fnisanna 
Bhattacharjya. I shall not add to the universal 
tributes which have already been paid to Sir Asutosh 
Mookherjee. My genuine sorrow at his death has 
been expressed elsewhei'e. No other man could 
have left so great a gap in the public life of Bengal. 
He was unique, unrivalled and, ala.s, irreplaceable. 

Raja Srinath Rsiy, who has died at the ripe old 
age of 83, belonged to the Bhagyakul family which 
has always been noted for its public beneficence 
and its patronage of Sanskrit literature and Hindu 
lore. The Raja did but carry on the admirable 
traditions of his family, when he took the lead in 
founding the “Eastern Bengal Saraswat Samaj ” 
over 40 years ago. Since tlien he has taken an 
active and sustained interest in the welfare of tlie 
society and contributed generously eacli year to tlie 
spread of Sanskrit educiition in Eastern Bengal. It 
is this side of his activities tliat I am chiefly 
concerned to recall to-day, but that was merely 
topical of his attitude towards any movement which 
he thonght would add to Vhe happiness and well- 
being of his fellow-countrymen. Dacca has reason 
to be grateful to his memory and I need not 
enumerate the various schemes which have bene- 
^ted so materially from his generous help. Suffice 
it to say that in the death of Ritja Srinath Ray, 
t^ijs Samaj, klong with Easteim Bengal, generally 
has lost a wise ^and geuerons friend. 



lifi)biiiiiHh(>ptuyiy»ya Kaii Praoanna Bhattachufjyn 
another achofir and friend, whose loss we have 
to monrii ; he^too, devoted his life to the spitead of 
ancient learning; and was a firm friend to the 
society.* 

Geatleiuen, I shall not detain you longer. It has 
been a real pleasure to me to renew my acquaintance 
with your Samai. Long may you continue to 
carry on your unselfish and truly patriotic work. 
May the high standaid of culture, whicli yon 
maintain, never be lowered, may your ideals never 
be diminished, and may your worthy pandits never 
feel a need which cannot be satisfied. 
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c 

Mr. Vice-Chairman and Gentlemen, 

Mr. Biss, after making a comprehensive study of 
the whole problem, submitted a most interesting 
and suggestive report in which be outlined a 
scheme for making primary education universal in 
Bengal. As he pointed out, it is the dnty of the 
State to use its best endeavours to destroy ignorance 
and to create efficiency among the people, and the 
attainment of literacy is a necessary step towards 
this end. The ultimate aim is to create a net work 
of schools so placed that every child will have one 
within reasonable reach. The accomplishment of 
this aim will require the co-operation of both the 
Government and the people. In order to encourage 
local initiative. Government have decided as an 
experiment to pay half the capital and recurring 
cost of schools which are opened in pursuance of 
the scheme and which meet Government’s require- 
ments, provided that the other half is met locally. 
I am glad to find that this offer has been accepted 
in Dacca where you have ‘definitely undertaken to 
try and make primary education accessible even to 
the poorest of your citizens on the lines of 
Mr. Biss’s scheme. I understand that your ultimate 
aim is to establish 12 primary schools in Dacca 
town and that these will be 'so distributed as to 
serve the needs of the entire area. This “year, 
however, yon ho^e to make a beginning with three 
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imgixaiy scUools, of wliicli the Corouiitioa ^^ark 
.Reboot 18 the m 8 t to be ready. This, tlierefore, is 
an important day in the history of Dacca, and I am 
glad that I ffin privileged to be present on the 
occasion of the inauguration of your scheme and to 
witness the introdfuction of free primary education 
into the city. You have wisely decided to make 
a small beginning in an existing building wdth the 
minimum of cost, without waiting for the more 
ambitious scheme to be ready. I say “wisely’’ 
because your best chance of securing the necessarj- 
.support to complete your full scheme is to show 
that you are in earnest, and having once made 
a beginning it will be easier for you to build on the 
foundations of experience already gained. The old 
Greek proverb that “ the beginning is half the 
whole” is so true that it has found expression in 
many languages. I hope that it may prove true in 
this enterprise of yours. 

I understand that you have chosen three dis- 
tinctive ureas for the location of the .schools, which 
you propose to open this year, on» being pre- 
dominantly Muhammadan, one predominantly 
Hindu and the third on the outskirrs of the town in 
a nei^hbourliood which is unserved by any schools 
at all. In this matter, therefore, as well as in tjie 
others to which I have referi'ed, the Committee 
has shown very great thought and care. 

I can congratulate the Municipality — and 
particularly the President and members of its School 
Committee — on the step that they have taken and 
the courage they have showp in facing this very 
important and serious problem. Jt needs ii^le 
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ima^inatiou to realize what a gigantic problem it fs 
to bring elementary education with/n easy reach o( 
every child in Bengal. But the dimcnlties of asch 
a problem must be felt mainly in th'fe rural areas, 
and, in comparison with the problem wijich the 
District Boards find themselves 'required to meet, 
the municipalities and town areas have a relatively 
easy task to face. It is riglit, therefore, that the 
municipalities should give the lead, and if Dacca 
really takes up the work in earnest and devote to 
itthatenergy and enthusiasm which the Committee 
have already shown, the problem of providing thi^ 
town, within a measurable distance of time, with 
primary education for all boys, should not prove by 
any means an impossible one. Surely Dacca, the 
historic capital of Eastern Bengal, will gladly 
shoulder the responsibility and prove itself equal to 
the occasion. 

Although Mr. Biss aimed ultimately at free 
compuisory education, he recognized that we should 
have to be content for some time to come with the 
system of fettrcharging schools in its various stages 
before we could reach that ideal. It is one of the 
special features of this school that you are at one 
bound reaching the ideal of free education, although 
you cannot as yet achieve compulsion. I trust 
that this school, which Ii am to open to-day, will 
])rove the first step leading to the completion of the 
larger programme tvhich will one day supply the 
entire city with similar schools, and I can assure 
you that Government will co-operate with you 
heartily in the preparation and completion of each 
successive stage. When you havfe shown that jrour 
experiment is a, success and hsive inspired confidence 
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*iik your manij^ement and enterprise, I shall be 
glad to recorlmend, to the consideration of the 
charitable and public-spirited citizens of Dacca and 
Eastern Bengal, generally the suggestion which has 
lieen Ijirown out for the creation of endowments for 
the help of primary education. ' 

Gentlemen, the only shadow of regret that 
crosses our minds on this auspicious day, as the 
Vice-Chairman has truly said, is the remembrance 
that the late Nawab Yusuf is no longer here to 
share with us our pleasure at the realization of his 
long-cherished hopes. This day is really the fruit 
of his work and I feel sure that he is with us in 
spi rit. 

1 now declare the Coronation Park School open, 
and the system of free primary education in this 
<*ity inaugurated. 
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Mb. HENftY Charles Bccleston, 

In the name of the Eing^Kinperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, 1 present you with the Badge 
of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire 
of which Order His Majesty has been pleased to 
appoint you as Member. 

Rai Bixode Lal Ray Bahadur, 

Your family has long been known for its loyalty 
and public service, and you have worthily main- 
tained its traditions. 

You have done useful and efficient work for 
several years as an Honorary Magistrate with first 
class powers, and you have always shown yourself 
ready to render practical assistance to the local 
authorities. 

I congratulate you on this well-earned honour. 

Rai Sahib Raj Mohan Ganguli, 

You have had a public service of over half 
a century, during the Wholfe of which period you 
have won the high esteem of your superiors 
and, indeed, of all with whom you have come in 
contact for your unswerving loyalty and devotion 
to duty. I am very glad to have an opportunity of 
handing yon the sanad of your title in the presence 
of your officers* and colleagues. 
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Address presented hif the Chiefs, Headmen and the 

People of thf Chittagong Hill Tracis, on I4th^ 

August 1924. 

1. We, the chiefs, the headmen and the people 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, deem it our proud 
privilege to offer our most loyal and cordial 
welcome to Your Excellency on this memorable and 
auspicious occasion of Your Excellency’s first visit 
to our picturesque station and mountainous 
district. 

2. We beg to take this opportunity of express- 
ing our humble appreciation of the manifold benefits 
which the Hill Tracts have derived from time to 
time since the British occupation of the Hill Tracts. 
We beg to convey through Your Excellency our 
deep and sincei-e loyalty and attachment to the 
British throne. 

3. Unlike other districts of Bengal, the district 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, with its pre-eminently 
mountainous and isolated character, is inhabited by 
primitive and once independent bill tribes speaking 
a variety of dialects with diverse tribal nsagea»and 
diverse political fundtioiiS. These different hill 
tribes are the Chakmas, Mn^hs, Tangcbanghyas. 
Riangs, Tipperas, Murungs, Lushais, Pankhns, 
Bonjugis, Khyaugs and Ehumis. The economic 
problems and administrative requirements of 4his 
district are, therefore, unique and totally different 
from those pf *otter districts in Bengal. The ohiefs 
and the headmen have always* renderetl loyal 
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services to the State not only during the ^everftl 
Lushai expeditions, but have also proved important 
factors in the carrying out of the various adminis- 
trative schemes ; and we fervently hope that Tour 
, Excellency’s 6-overnment will syippnthize with the 
past trsiditions of these < once independent races, so 
that the ancient chiefs and headmen may live 
happily in honour and prestige, continuing to enjoy 
their old rights and privileges. 

4. That the late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, the Hon’ble Sir Lancelot 
Hare, and Your Excellency’s predecessors. Their 
Excellencies Lords Carmichael and Ronaldshay. 
recognized the increasing diflBculties of communica- 
tion between Haugumati and Chittagong owing to 
the formation of sand-banks in the Karnafuli, and 
felt that lack of easy communications .seriously 
retarded the development of the district. This 
district is in urgent need of many improvements, 
especially the opening out of communications by 
land and water between the different centres of the 
Hill Tracts and the Regulation district of Chitta- 
gong. Though kind and sympathetic assurance was 
given by Their Excellencies for the opening of 
wheeled trafBc, no step has hitherto been taken in 
that direction, and the work has been kept long in 
abeyance. In this connection, we earnestly pray 
that Your Excellency would be so graciously 
pleased as to remove this long-felt want and direct 
that the work be taken up at once. The districts of 
Chsttagong aiui the Cliittagong Hill Tracts were one 
before 1860 A.D. In bond, sympathy, tradition and 
admjlnistrative 'requirements we are linked with 
Ckittagong. lu export and import we are miiurally 
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’c8n nested wl^ the Chittagong Port. It i«, there- 
fore, eseentia]|f necessary to maintain and improve 
the commtyiication between • these twp sister 
districts. We, therefore, pray that- roads be so 
impr(^ed withoqt further delay that the motor-car 
traffic may be possible between Bangamati and 
Chittagong. 

.5 Good drinking water has been for long a 
(trying necessity in this station and Lord Carmichael 
recognized this. A Sanitary Engineer was deputed 
to enquire into the matter, and plans and estimates 
of the scheme were submitted in due course. This 
loiig-l'elt want was bronglU also to the notice of His 
E.\celleiicy Lorti Ronaldsliay, bat no tangible step 
has yet been taken. We pray that Your Excellency 
will be pleased to take up tlie matter at an early 
date, so that the memory of Your Excellency’s 
auspicious visit may be iwrpetuated by the fulfil- 
ment of the assurances given by Your Excellency’s 
predecessor.?. 

6. As regards the newly-created subdivisions 
in this district, we beg to take this opportunity of 
impn ssing upon Your Excellency that the 
unpromising economic condition and other adminis- 
trative requirements of this district do not juatify 
the upkeep of subdivisions which, with an 
increased staff of officers, have served no very useful 
purpose, but that the additional expenditure has 
been an, unnecessary financial burden upon the 
straitened resources of the Government. Three «ab- 
divisions, viz., the Sadar, Bnndarban and Bamgarh, 
were formed so as to be co-extensiVe, respectively, 
with the Chakma, Bohmong and|Mong Circles. The 
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Bafxkirban siiMi vision proved abortive aod lili- 
necessary, and it has been araalftan^ted with the 
Sadar so that one •officer now liolds ^harp^e of the 
areas formerly comprised in the two subdivisions 
The area now under the Sadar Sn\)divisionalOfficei 
with the increased areac.of l,23o square miles of the 
Bnndarban subdivision with its own area of 2,491) 
square miles is 4,434 square miles and its present 
population, inclusive of the population of 49,062 
souls of the Bundarban subdivision, is 126,217 
souls; whereas the area and population of Hamgarh 
subdivision are only 704 square miles and 27,613 
souls, respectively. There are nine thanas in the 
amalgamated subdivision, whereas only two thanas 
in the Ramgarh subdivision. The jurisdiction 
of the Sadar subdivision extends as far as the 
Aracau frontier, whereas Ramgarh is much nearer 
to Rangamati. If Ramgarh, with only two thanas, 
be combined with the Sadar, then there Js no need 
of a separate snbdivision. The Sadar Subdivisional 
Officer’s present combined jurisdiction is almost 
co-extensive with that of the district officer. We, 
therefore, beg to pray that to ensure an equally 
efficient administration at a considerably less cost, 
the .subdivisions and the staff be abolished, anti 
there be subordinate assistants as before. 

t 

7. We beg to say tliat the economic condition 
of the jhnmias has somewhat improved in recent 
years on account of a good outturn of crops and rise 
in the prices of cotton. But we beg tq bring to 
Yofir Excellency’s notice that there were already 
1,065 .square miles of forest reserves out of the tqtal 
dist;rict area o^ 5,138 square mifes'and that ‘the 
major portion of fthose reserves, owing to their 



^'xtenslveness and difflcnUy of aeceai, are {Mracti- 
caily anmann«able by the Forest Department and 
so lyin^ an nnprofitable tracts; and that in addition 
the creiition*of a good many new forest reserves in 
recenWy^ra ^ manifest grievance due to 

the increase of, and likewise to tiie paacity and 
well-nigh exhaustion of, jhuming areas and thi 
scarcity of arable lands. The. creation of the 
reserves in particular areas cannot prevent the 
silting up of the Karnafuii river, because silting 
prevails down stream, and also the source of the 
river is far beyond the Hill Tracts in the interior 
of tlie Liisliai Hills. The conditions of the Stiugoo, 
Mathumnri and Bagkhali rivers are the same. The 
silting np (»f the river is not only due to the spread 
of cultivation, but also to an ever-increasing 
population with a corresponding increase of cattle. 
The Eaptiii and the Rankheong reserves have failed 
to prevent the silting up of the river beyond the 
actual reserve areas. Silting continues still both 
above and below those reserves. 

S. As regaitia tlje new rule about the land, we 
beg to pray that the special character of the leases 
l)e maintained as before with the right of subletting 
freely as previously permitted by the Divisional 
Commissioners. As a result of the encouragement 
especially given by Gaverikineiit and local officers 
for the extension of plough cultivation, some special 
leases of large areas were tal^n and opened out at 
iin outlay of heavy expenditure, and it ^will be 
a great hardship on the lessees, it the recent rides 
be engrafted on the special .leases and old grants. 

9. We Ijeg hffimbly to inform Your Excellency 
that the contemplated abolition ot .the medical staff 
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in the province lias caused the greatest alarm to t|ie 
hill men ; in the Hill Ti-acts doctors/and physicians 
are exceedingly rare, and their seriices are India* 
peusiblt;. 

10. We are sincerely grateful to the BriUsh ad- 
ministration for introducing English education and 
culture in the country, and we venture to approach 
Your Excellency for increased facilities of educa- 
tion in this backward district. 

11. We beg to bring to Your Excellency’s 
notice that the Chittagong Hill Tracts being an 
agricnltural district people’s wealth consists mainly 
of cattle, which number several thousand heads, 
consequently the want of a Veterinary Assistant is 
keenly felt and we resi>ectfull.v request that one 
may be appointed in this district at an early 
date. 

12. We crave Your Excellency’s permission to 
say that we have no concern with any other local 
association. We con.sider that political agitation 
among these hill tribes may do much harm than 
any good. 

In conclusion, we beg to offer our sincere tlianks 
and heart-felt gratitude to Your Excellency for the 
various benefits and old customary privileges 
obtkined by us from Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment and also for the anxious solicitude and special 
interest evinced in«all matters regarding the Hill 
Tracts and particularly in the welfare of the hill 
people. ' We trust that Your Excellency’s visit to 
Ra^gamati will prove a pleasant one, and we 
sincerely wish, Your Excellency f long, happy ^and 
yet 'a more prosperous life. 



Him Cxomlimmoy^m Rmpiy to tho AMromm 
promomtoH mi Rmnpmmmti, on Mth August 
1994 , 

\ 

Chiefs, Headmen and People of the ChIttagong 
Hill Tracts, 

I thank yon for the cordial welcome which you 
have fiiven me. 1 have long been looking forward 
10 this visit for many i-easons. My Private Secre- 
tary, who, as you know, was Deputy Commis-siober 
of this district a few years ago, has told me much of 
the beauty and picturesquene.ss of your scenery 
and of the charm and variety of the people who 
inhabit these parts. I have read with great interest 
of the romantic events that led up to the inclusion 
of this area in Briti.sh India and of the influence 
that Thangliena and other pioneers exercised 
among the people of the Hill Tracts. 1 believe that 
they are still household names amongst even the 
present generation. 

. Although the weather was dull and the last part 
of iny journey had to be made after dark, I was 
delighted with the scenery which I passed through 
yesterday on my way here from Chandraghona. 
and I am sure that my visit will provide all the 
interest which Mr. Wilkinson, has promised me. 

When my predecessor visited Rangamati flve 
years ago, Mr. Ascoli had just submitted to Govej*n- 
ment a report reviewing the administration of the 
Hill Tracts and* recommending osrtaiii change.s. 
Lord Ronaldshay, therefore, came here very largely 
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with the object of examiniog these problems on thp 
spot and it was after his visit tluit the <ihanges, 
^hich have been made in the admiiistration, were 
in trod tided. I trust that thede dhani|es have 
already led to an improveinent in the condition and 
happiness of tiie people, but 1 'shall myself have 
an opportunity of discussing such matters and of 
judging how far any modification is requii’ed. 

In the character of its scenery, the variety of its 
people and languages, in its past history and 
present stage of development, this district appears 
to» be quite unique and to present features which 
are not to be found anywhere else in Bengal. It 
will Se of great interest to me to study them on the 
spot and to learn whether there is any way in 
which 1 can be instrumental in improving the 
condition of its people. 

The address points out that previous chiefs and 
headmen rendered loyal services to the State 
during the different Lushai expedition'^ ; I think 
you will agree that Government showed their 
appreciation of these services. The recent changes 
were in fact framed by Government with due 
regard to the services which had been rendered by 
the chiefs and headmen and to the position which 
they had hitherto occupied. Although you have 
been left with many, of ypur old privileges, these 
eunnot continue to be justifieil by past services 
alone ; they carry* with them obligations, and in 
3 ’onr oases the obligations consist of certain duties 
to Geverutnent on tiie one hand and to the people 
on the other. Ut>on the manner,' therefore, in 
which these (iuties are fal61le<^ must depend the 
cobtinnance of such privileges, as are consistent 
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tvit.b the traditional policy of Government. , As 
nearly *fonr y|»ars have elapsed since the new 
system was iittrodnced we now have sufficient 
experience ttf judge of its working. 

Soi^e of the matters, to which yon have drawn 
iny attention, arise out of the changes involved in 
the new sy.stein and 1 shall deal with these first. 

As the result of Mr. Ascoli’s report, the district 
was divided into three aubdivisiona, corresponding 
with the three circles, and snbdivisional office.s 
have been constructed at Bamgarh in the Mong 
Circle and have now Imen in nse for two yeava. 

You now press for the abolition of this, sub- 
division on the ground that this will result in 
substantial economy. I am aw'are that there has 
been considerable difference of opinion as to 
whether the time was ripe for the establishment of 
reaidental subdivisions, but apart from the initial 
expenditure the extra cost involved in their 
establishment is comparatively small, and, as that 
initial expenditure has already been incurred at 
Bamgarh, nothing is to lie gained by withdrawing 
from it. In a district o£» this sort personal contact 
of the officials with the people is even more neces- 
sary ^or the good administration and happiness of 
the area than in other districts, ai;d any measures 
which will increase tMs contact will obviously be 
an improvement. The argument of economy has 
really very little foundation, and Government do 
not now intend to abolish the Bamgarh subj^ivisfon 
which has already proved nseful. 

Another matter which may be rt»garded as 
ari.svng directly f#Oin the change in the administra- 
tion is the principle governing the^.emire of plough 
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lan(| and the conditions under which it^is held. 
Government’s policy is, and always has been, to « 
settle lands with hillmen cnltiVatoi'S and to 
encourage hillmen to take up this form of agri- 
culture, which was originally foreign to the district. 
We want to keep the ^nd in the possession of the 
hillmen, each family having enough to maintain it, 
but no more than it can cultivate itself, and we 
wish to deal direct with the cultivator and elimi- 
nate the middleman, who merely exploits the land 
for his own benefit. We must, therefore, control 
tn^isfers and subleases in such a way as to prevent 
the land falling into the hands of such middlemen. 
The rule about subletting has been framed with 
this object, and while it aims at safeguarding the 
rights of the actual cultivators it will not, I think, 
cause any hardship, as it provides that subleases 
granted prior ,to 3rd December 1920 and still in 
existence are to be recognized as valid. 

The other matters to which you refer do not 
ari.se directly from the changes in the adminis- 
tration though many of them may be said to 
have resulted indirectly from the publication of 
Mr. Ascoli’s report. In a district like this which is 
exclusively agricultural the most urgent rciljuire- 
n^ents are probably those that concern its economic 
conditions, and. the moasnites most needed are such 
as aim at improvement in the system and practice 
of cultivation. I ‘can well understand, therefore, 
that you regard the appointment of a Veterinary 
.Resistant as a matter of considerable importance. 
Government also have already admiitad its neces- 
sity and have^given administrative ’approval Jto the 
cQnstruction of the necessary buildings. I hope that 
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*tve<sliail be able before long to provide the fatids 
required for tikese baiidings and also for the estab- 
lishment of slA aaricnitnml farm where improved 
# • 
methods cun be demonstrated and experiments 

ttnderyiken in terracing, iutrodnclng new crops and 
so on. Lord Ronaldshay hoped to establish snch 
a farm before he left India, and definitely an non need 
the intentions of his Government to do so. This 
did not prove possible dhd up to now Government 
has not been able to allot funds for this parimse. 
It remains, however, an accepte<l item in onr 
policy, and this is a district in which it .will 
obviously be necessary for a Government farm to be 
established as soon as the necessary funds and 
trained staff can be provided. 

A need to which you appear to attach particular 
importance is the improvement of communications 
between this district and Chittagong, a problem 
which has apparently long been a matter of concern 
to you. Such a measure would certainly increase 
the accessibility of Rangamati, but I confe.ss to 
some surprise that you should have pressed for it 
for so long and with such insistence, for it will 
only connect Rangamati with Chittagong and will 
not *11 any way open up the other vast tracts in the 
interior of this district. To construct a road w)^icii 
would be of practical tend substantial benefit to the 
trade of this area would be a very large under- 
taking, and the cost of maintaining it would also 
be great. The valleys of the Earnafuli ,aad the 
Chengri, which such a road will serve, have alrei9.dy 
direct river communication with Chittagong. 
NaUire has prdvified ydu in these riVera with Jines 
of communication along which tjie produce of the 
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country — batnbooR. cotton, timber, thatching grass 
or whatever it may be — is now conveyed cheaply 
and directly from the very areas in Which they are 
grown ' to the Port of Chittagong find I doubt 
whether even if the road you mention we^ cons- 
tructed, the trade would abandon' its natural means 
of transit. ^ 

As far as passengers are concerned, 1 understand 
that a sufficient service of launches is now estab- 
lished and so long as the KarnafnU remains 
navigable for them, your requirements appear to be 
met. To ensure the rivers remaining navigable or 
at least to delay their deterioration, forests are 
being reserved near the headwaters of this and 
tributary rivers ; for the substitution of crops for 
forests in the hills where rivers have their origin 
has been proved by experience to cause more rapid 
disintegration of the soil and the consequent silting 
up of the river channels. 

The surprise which I feel at your attaching so 
much importance to this road is increased by one of 
the arguments which you adduce in support of 
your claims, namely, the affinity between this 
district and Chittagong. My information is that in 
sympathy, tradition and administrative require- 
ments the greater part of this district is absolutely 
divorced from the Beghlatidn district of Chittagong, 
This information is not only what one would expect 
from a theoretical study of the district, but it is 
confirmed by other passages in your address: 

* Do not suppose that 1 attach no importance to 
the improvement of communi^tious. On the 
contrary I think it is of the utmost importance in 
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tlMs as in' other districts, bat my advice (o^ yon 
,i8 to concentrate upon the improvement of yonr 
internal rathef than external commnuications. 
This would not only link up the different parts of 
the coyntr^ and beuelit the outlying areas, but it 
wonld also have ttie additional advantage of biing* 
ing you more closely into contact with the officials 
who are largely responsible for your welfare. 

You represent that in Bangamati, as elsewhere, 
good drinking water is a crying need. This was 
recognized by Lord Boualdsbay and J find that in 
1919 he gave you a definite promise that provision 
for the cost of new waterworks would be made 
in the budget of the following year. I do not know 
whether Lord Ronaldshay’s attention was drawn to 
the fact that this promise bad not been fnliilled, bnt 
I was not made aware of the promise till I received 
your address. The fnlSlment of it has now become 
more difficnlt as the estimated cost has increased 
and the ability of provincial revenues to meet it 
has diminished. Nevertheless, I consider that, 
whatever the difflcnlties, the Government is bound 
to implement an undertaking given so definitely 
and ^unequivocally by the Governor, and 1 shall 
inform my colleagues that in my opinion the honour 
and good faith of Government require that some 
provision should be made af once to carry out the 
promise given to you by my j)redeces8or. 

I am glad to hear from you that the economic 
condition of the jhamitiH has improved of late, but 
yon complain that the Jamming area is rapidly 
beoqming exlmusted and that, so* far from addi- 
tional land being made available for this form. of 
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caltivatiou, new forest i-eserves have actaaUy 
been created. “ i 

I should like to explain quite clearly the reasons 
why these reserves have been created. As I have 
already stated, Government are satisfied tliat the 
clearing of forests in thq hills round the headwaters 
of rivers is one of the causes of their subsequent 
deterioration. The rain which falls in the forests 
finds its way gradually into the soil and percolates 
slowly into the river beds without much dis- 
turbance of the earth. But when the forests are 
cleared and clops are substituted, the rains fall 
With greater force over an unprotected area and the 
water descending into the river beds sconrs the 
hill sides and carries a great amount of soil and 
particles of rock into the river channels, thus 
increasing the silting up of their lower reaches. 
This has been the experience of Western Bengal 
where the disafforestation of the bill country in 
the Ranchi district has led to the serious deteriora- 
tion- of the Daraodar, Cossye and Snbarnarekha 
rivers that have their origin in that country. With 
this experience to warn us we are anxious to save 
the rivers of this district as far as possible from 
similar deterioration. ' , 

This, then, is one reason for keeping so mhcb 
of the land under reserved forest. Another is‘ -to 
ensure an adequate supply of timber and bamboos 
for the use of the local population. 

I am*' aware of the objections that the chiefs 
spdbiaUy find to this policy, but the reservation of 
forests does not necessarily militate against, the 
interests of the jhumias. The Tanngy|i system. 
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wlkiuh has been introdaced here, provider jhuvig.ing 
ground and wort on very favourable conditions to 
tlie jhniuias, anft the Forest Department is anxious 
to encourage the settlement of forest villa'ges in 
these sifens. 

I feel sure that the ecorfomie conditions of the 
people here could be improved very considerably 
even with the existing resources. The rales of 
these Hill Tiacts are so framed as to encourage the 
hill people and to protect them from unequal 
competition from plains men, but I understand that 
so far as plough cultivation is concerned the hill- 
men have not taken full advantage of this, and, so 
far as they have adopted this form of cultivation, 
t lie holders of leases even prefer to employ labour 
from outside the district. The thatching grass, 
timber and bamboos, in which this district abounds, 
and which are exported in very large quantities, 
oflfer great opportunities to the hill people of 
adding to their income by utilizing more fully the 
products of the soil. In such a district as this, with 
its great resources and its special rules of protection, 
there is ample scope for the hillmen to find 
profi^ble work. Let them once acquire that habit 
of engaging in work other than /fuming and culti- 
vation, and they need never experience poverty 
or, in years of crop faildre, fie driven to apply to 
Government for loans — which di^scourage thrift and 
industry— and which they find difficult to repay. 

You express some apprehension as to t'^e fate 
of the medical staff in this district; but there is 
not t^e slightest gvound for such fear* The medical 
staff is not, going to be abolished anywhere in %he 
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proyince. If yoar reference is to the recent reduc- 
tion in one of the items of the Medical Budget,, < 
1 would remind you that the Cfuittagong Hill 
Tracts are excluded from the purview*of the Legis- 
lative Council and you are not dependent <jp their 
votes for your grants. 

Finally, let me deal with education. I am in 
some doubt as to the precise direction in which you 
desire to obtain increased educational facilities in 
the district. If you are thinking of higher educa- 
tion, Ido not see that we can do more than we 
are already doing by providing the high English 
school at Rangamati ; I am by no means convinced 
that the parents and boys have, indeed, derived all 
the benefit they could out of this school and that in 
such a district as this a school of thi.s type serves 
a really useful purpose — whether in fact it is 
essentially suited to the needs and conditions of 
the Hill Tracts; but in any case we cannot entertain 
the idea of establishing another institution of this 
nature in this district (indeed there can be no 
demand for another such school), although we shall 
always be glad to consider any proposiils which 
may be pot forward for school expansion on an 
aided basis. 

T look forwaitl to a time when hi Ilmen will be 
able to manage, staff and finance (in part at least) 
their own school ; • then only will the benefits of 
higher education be fully appreciated, and then 
only will such a school serve a really useful 
pitrpose. 

As regards primary educatioit^aiid.this seems to 
me to be of far more importance here than higher 
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edaciition), I am sorry to bear that it is making 
^slow progress and that the people are apathetic; 
I can appreciate the disadvantages with which yon 
have to contelid in a country of this sort* where 
commaj;iications are difficnlt and distances long, 
blit unless the local people evince real interest and 
a desire to help, jirimary education is likely to 
make very little headway. Government are 
prepared and anxious to help in the spread of 
primary education, but they cannot undertake the 
entire cost of founding and maintaining schools. 
The first essential of the establishment of primary 
education in any country is the willingness of 
people to sacrifice money as well as time and 
energy for its sake. 

Gentlemen, I think I have now dealt with all 
the questions you have raised apd it only remains 
for me to thank you once more for the very cordial 
welcome you have extended to me. 

I am looking forward during to-day and 
to-morrow to seeing as much as possible of this 
delightful country and I hope that the additional 
knowledge I may thus acquire of your local 
problems and customs may enable me to make my 
visit as beneficial to you as it has been pleasant 
to myself. 
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Address presented by the Commissioners of the 

Corporation of English Bazar, Malda, on 24th 

November 1924. 

We, the Coino^issionei's of the Corporation of 
this town of finj^lish Bazar, in the district of Malda, 
crave lea*ve to approach Your Excellency with this 
our humble address, offering Yonr Excellency 
a respectful and cordial welcome on this happy 
occasion of Your Excellency’s first visit to this 
town. We also take this opportunity of expi^ssing 
our heartfelt loyalty and sincere devotion to the 
person apd throne of His Most Gracious Majesty 
the King-Emperor George V and his noble consort. 

2. The keen interest and broad-minded 
sympathy which Your Excellency has always 
evinced in all matters connected with the sanita- 
tion of this Presidency, embolden us to bring to 
Yonr Excellency’s notice the crying want of pure 
drinking water felt by the residents of this town. 
We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of Rs. 11,000 
which Your Excellency granted to this Muni- 
cipality for an experimental boring of a tube-well 
by the Chief Engineer, Public Healtli Department, 
Bengal. As tlie funds of the Municipality are 
limited, and the numbers of the well-to-do men in 
this district are alSio very few, we fervently hope 
that, Your Excellency will graciously make a suit- 
able grant towards the distributary .system of this 
well water when the waterworks scheme will be 
taken up by us. In this connecMou,, we beg Jeave 
to 'bring to Your Excellency’s notice that on our 
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presentation of address to His Excellency the 
Right Hon’ble Baron Oarmicliael, of Skirling, 
eaj-Governor of*Bengal, in the year 191 S, His Excel' 
lency in repl^ promised to contribute Rs. 40^,000 for 
the waterworks of tliis town. 

3. The health of our to\yii is not very good. To 
improve its sanitary condition pucka drains should 
be made in various parts of the town. For went of 
funds we have been unable to complete it. We 
applied to Government for help, and under Govern* 
ment orders a supplementary drainage scheme of 
this town has been prepared and it is now with the 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal. The estimated cost of 
the scheme is about Rs. 19,950. We are informed 
that the scheme will shortly be submitted to 
Government for approval. In this connection, we 
pray that Your Excellency will be graciously 
pleased to grant the entire cost of the scheme which 
is urgently required for public health. 

4. We solicit Your ExcellencyV indulgence for 

repeating a prayer which we made before the Gov- 
ernment on several previous occasions, the 

grant to this Corponition of a moiety of the 
proceeds of . the ferries at Jhowghatta, Ramnagar, 
Fulbari, Kothabari (formerly known as Ealiganj) 
and the subsidiary ferry of Karkhanaghat which 
are all situated wilhitj th <4 municipal limits. 'All 
these ferries (except Fulbari and Kothabari) w’ere 
made over to the District Board in 1904 before 
which we used to get a moiety of the income of the 
principal ferries at Jhowghatta and Klimnagar. 
After this {transfer the Govern nieilt was j. leased to 
gmpt a consol idated amount of .Rs. 650 a year 
instead of a moiety. In consequence of the lA^avy 
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traffic in these ferries since the openinff of the 
Eatihar-Godagnri Railway in 1909, the income of^ 
the ferries has snbstantially incfeased. Under 
these circnmstances, we pray that *tl)e grant of 
Rs. 650 may be suitably increased. 

5. The situation of the railway line is so incon- 
venient and far off from this town with the river 
Mahananda intervening that tlie general as well as 
the mercantile public of this town cannot fnll^' 
utilize the railway. The steamer service between 
Lalgola Gh&t and this town is pntctically made use 
of for import and export of goods by the merchants 
of this place; but in the summer season the river 
being fordable at various places steamers cannot 
ply regularly and the merchants suffer greatly for 
the difficulties of import and export, and the general 
public also suffer greatly at the same time for want 
of imported goods at the market. It is difficult to 
bring the railway line nearer to the town now, but 
the difficnlties may be solved if Your Excellency be 
pleased to move the State Railway to make a bridge 
at their own coat on the Mahananda and to realize 
indirectly the costa by levy of a terminal tax while 
issuing railway tickets or booking goods from and 
to the Malda ••ailvyay station. Construction of sncii 
a bridge will, it is hoped, enable the Eastern Bengal 
Railway authorities to abblish the ont-agency at 
Malda as well as to do away with the gliAt siding at 
Nimasarai without any disadvantage or pecuniary 
loss. 

In the Katihar-Godagari line there were three 
through trains*, but at present fiiete is only, one 
train, so it ha^ been very difficult for the people 
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ojf tills pia^e to go to Oalcatta, RajsbahiaQd Mar- 
sh idabad and other places on any argent pieee of 
'business. 

The people of this town, as well as the* whole 
district^ are snfferiiig greatly for wanttrf one otete 
through trsiin in tfie line. We pray, therefore, that 
Your fiSxoellency may be gi'aciously pleased to 
move the Railway Department for reinstating the 
night train in the line or in the alternative,* if it is 
not possible, for making the local train which now 
runs up to Godagari, a through train as it was 
long ago. 

6. The people of Malda are highly grateful to 
you for making MaUla a seat of a Subordinate Judge. 
The experiment of a Subordinate Judge trying Malda 
suits at Malda for two months a year has been 
sncoessfal to prove that there is more than two 
months* work here. Tlie Sessions Judge comes here 
to try Sessions cases, but yet in many sessions cases, 
the accused are to rot in the jail for three to six 
months after commitment, to await trial by the 
Sessions Judge. Administration of civil and crimi- 
dhI justice of this district may be much improved if 
an Additional Judge be placed under the District and 
Sessions .Tndge. Kajshahi, and is meant mainly, if 
not exclusively, for the district of Malda stutioj^ed 
at Malda to try civil and criminal cases, and as an 
experimental measure this system be given a fair 
trial liere to redress tlie long-felt grievance of 
the piililic. 

7. The (diaritalilc dispensary ^lere is sailly 

suffering from want of a modern and up-to-date 
, ^ • • - 
surgical ward and ac<'essories. Mnfassal peupl<V(‘na 
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scarcely affor.t to f?o to Calcutta for sur;;ftcai opera- 
tioas. If Your Excellency be pleased to tuuke 
H saitable ^rant for the purpose of removing our 
these long-felt grievances, people of this place will 
ever rema;in grateful to Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment. 

8. In conclusion, we fervently pray to God that 
He may, in His infinite mercy, vouchsafe unto Your 
Excellency and Lady Lytton long life, health and 
happiness. 
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Addresa presented by the Member x of the •Mu Ida 
iHetriel Board, on 24th Novejnber 1924. 

We, (i>6 ineinberB of the Malda District Board, 
crave leave to approach Your Excellency with oar 
liuiuble address and to offer Your Excellency 
a cordial and resiiectful welcome on this the august 
occasion of Your Excellency’s first visit to this 
district. We also avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity tn express our loyal and deep devotion to 
the person and throne of His Most Gracious 
Majesty the King- Emperor and liis noble consort 
the Qneen-Empress of India. 

2. With Yoiir Excellency's )>ermiHsion, we beg 
to lay befoixi Your Excellency some of the most 
pressing needs and grievances of the people ol 
this district in the humble hope that they will 
receive kind and sympathetic consideration from 
. Your Excellency’s Government. * ^ 

S. The resources of the District Board are 
limited and its activities in other directions have 
to some extent been recently curtailed by the 
crea^on of the Public Health Department. We. 
therefore, venture to approach Your Excellency 
with the humble prayer that Your Excellency’s 
Government will be graciously pleased to make 
over to the District Board tlie proceeds of the 
ferries at Fulbari, Rajmahal and Nimasaj:«i, the 
approaches tp which feiTles are (jaalntained by 
the Board. 

if The qne'stfbn of rural water-supply is 4ihe 
most crying want, not only 6f this* district, bnt of 
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man^ other sister districbs of Bengal, and with th& 
slender resources at its command the Malda District, 
Board finds it extremely difflcuft to solve the 
question speedily aud satisfactorily." The Boanl 
has already approached Your Excellency’s (Govern- 
ment with a prayer for a loan of Bs. 50,000, ajui we 
wish and pmy that Your Excetlency’s Government 
will be graciously pleased to grant us the loan 
applied for on easier than the usual terms, 

5. The members of the District Board are in 
full sympathy and agreement with the people of 
the district in their desire to make the district 
full and self-contained by creating a separate 
judgeship for it. The grievances of the people in 
this respect have been reiterated on more than one 
occasion and need no repetition here. We venture 
to think that an Additional Judge, possessing civil 
and criminal powers, will be the most fitting 
officer for a district like this and will have ample 
work to occupy him throughout the year, and we 
humbly pray tliat Your Excellency’s Government 
will be graciously pleased to sanction the appoint- 
ment of an Additional Judge for Malda. 

6. Your Excellency, the closing of the mouth 

of the Kalindri River has caused the health and 
material prosperity of this district to deteriorate to 
a considerable extent and a prayer for o{Hining the 
month of Kalindri was made on a former occasion 
to the head of the province. Since then the 
Kalindri has joined the Kankar owing to natural 
ct^usea, and if this junction continues littie 

widened, the^ealth and prosperity of the district 
are bound to improve. We, therefore, humbly pray 
that Your, Excellency will be gi’aciously pleased 
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to initiate Hoifie engineering eclieme fur the main- 
■tenanCjp tui(t improvement of tbe janctioni <)f the 
two rivera referred to above. 

7. The-^oppage of night trains on tbe^atifaar- 
Godagai'i Section of the Easteri) Bengal Bail way 
has oansecl and .is cansing immense trouble and 
hardship to the people, not only of this district, 
but also of the adjoining districts of Rahshahi and 
Parnea, and itinumerable letters and representa- 
tions of private gentlemen and public bodies have 
produced no effect on the railway authorities. 
The prayer of the people of these districts for 
connecting the local trains of the Katihar-Godagari 
Section with the trains on tbe other side of the 
Ganges by arranging a timely steamer ferry service 
met with a similar fate. We, therefore, venture 
to approach Your Excellency with the humble 
jlrayer that Your Excellency will be graciously 
pleased to remove our grievance under this head. 

8. The insufficient number of openings on the 
said section of the railway is another .source of 
trouble to the people of the district as it increases 
ihe number of wafer-logged areas, causing damage 
to some roads and thoroughfares, and making this 
district more malarious. It is a well-known fact 
that the district has become notoriously malarious 
since tbe construction of tbe Katibar^Godagari 
Railway line through ft an& we venture to think 
that tl)e unsatisfactory mode^ of digging burrow- 
pits on either side of the miiway line and tbe 
paucity of culverts and bridges along that line have 
something t» do with the spread o^falaria in*the 
district. We, therefore, beg to approach Youi 
Bx<Jellency wltlT the humble prayer that Youi 
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Excellency will be graciously pleased to direct 
the railway authorities to make more openings in* 
the Eatihar-Godagari line and so to level and 
connect, the burrow-pits on either sicfe^ as to make 
them i^rve the purpose of natural drainage to the 
country around. 

9. In conclusion, <re devoutly pray to the 
Almighty that he may grant Your Excellency and 
Lady Lytton longevity, health and peace. 



'Address presented by the Members of the MalcUt 

Muhamuradan Association, on 24th Nbvember 

1924. 

* 

• 

We, the members of tl»e Malda Muhammadan 
Association, most respectfully beg to offer Your 
Excellency our warm and cordial welcome on the 
occasion of Your Excellency’s first visit to this 
liistoric district of Malda. 

2. We venture to embrace this auspicious 
occasion to express our deep sense of loyalty and 
sincere devotion to His Most Gracious Majesty our 
King-Emperor. 

!5. We congnitulate ourselves on welcoming 
Your Excellency to this district which contains the 
ruins of the magnificent cities of Ganr and Pandua. 
which were for centuries the seats of Government 
of Muhammadan kings, and in the former of which 
lived at one time two million souls, about twice the 
population of Calcutta, the present metropolis of 
Bengal. 

4. We venture to lay before Your Excellency 
some of our pressing wants and grievances, and 
earnestly pray that Your Excellency will deign to 
lend a kind and syinQathe/ic ear to tllem and 
redress or help in redressing them as far as it lies 
in Your Excellency’s power t® do so. 

5. For reasons too well known to menjiion, we 
cmve lea^e to approach Your Exq^lency with«au 
earnest prayer that communal repr^entations on 
the basis of pdpiflation with a sepifrate elect<:|[rate 
be granted to the Moslems in thp Mn^ucipaUticfs, 
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District and Local Boards and other loca^ bodies 
of tiiis {n-ovince where the Moslem popnlation*' 
preponderates. • , 

6. Your Excellency, we smart under a sense of 
^reat inadequacy of Moslem representation' in the 
various Ooverntnent services of this province, and 
as there is now no dearth of competent Muham- 
madan candidates, our humble and modest prayer in 
this connection is that at leiist half of the Govern- 
ment appointments of all sorts whetiier superior, 
inferior or ministerial, and whether ofDciatinis', 
substantive or temporary, be given to the Muliam- 
madaus, and especially to the Muhammadans of this 
district where they constitute over half of the 
entire population. We also pray that timely notice 
and wide publicity be given to any vacancy 
occurring, especially in the Ministerial Department. 

7. Your Excellency, the recent drastic curtail- 
ment of Muhammadan holidays has caused great 
chagrin and heart*burning amongst out community. 
In tbe civil courts, the Muharram holidays have been 
reduced from five days to two and the Id-nz-znh4 
from two to one, while the very important holidays 
of Shah-i-bar&t and Akhiri chahar shamba ,bave 
been deleted from the holiday list of the current 
year. In the result, out of the 12 days allotted 
to the Muhammadans, billy' six have been retained, 
so that a clean cut of 50 per cent, has been effected 
in the case of Moslem holidays, while only about 
20 per.'eent. of the Hindu holidays have been 

'Curtailed, th^ present number being approxi- 
mately 40 as against 50 last year.^ Further* even 
thvse six days jvill not l>e fuTly availed df by 
Moslems, yas, contrary to previous practice, ho 
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'provision for alternative days Las been made in 
this year’s list of pnblic holidays, a provision, 
which is absofutely necessary, in view of ^the fjict 
that the exact dates of tiie Muhammadan festivals 
depend on the visibility or otherwise of the moon 
on a particular day anc^ cannot be ascertained 
beforehand. Muhammadan holidays under the 
Negotiable Instruments Act have been similarly 
dealt with. It will not be out of place here to 
mention, that even in the sister provinces of 4.ssam 
and Bihar and Orissa where the Muh iininadans are 
in a minority, Muhammadan holidays have been 
curtailed only to a very slight extent. On these 
facts and circumstances and having regard to the 
Mnhamraadan majority in the province, our very 
humble and modest prayer to Yonr Excellency is 
that Your Excellency will be graciously pleased, 
firstly, not to curtail the number of Muhammadan 
holidays wdiich was in force from time immemorial 
in the civil and criminal courts and in Govern- 
ment offices of this province, and secotidly, in order 
to obviate the anomaly and dislocation of public 
business arising out of the uncertainty as to the 
visibility of tlie moon, to add an extra day to each 
set 'of Muhammadan holidays. 

8. Your Excellency, the existing division of 
the English Bazar Muificiptfiity into wurcis as well 
as the allotment of seats open to election for eaclt 
ward have been a .source of great hardship and 
disappolptment to the Moslem rate-payees of this 
Municipality, resulting in the retui^^on an aveigige, 
of only three Muhammadan CominiSioners out of 
the^l2 seats opeif to election. Tills *is quite dj^pro- 
portioimte to the number of Mujiamifadau voters 
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of tl»e Moniciiiatifcy of which by far the , largest 
number reside in Ward No. 2, which agiiin is ' 
inordiujitely large both in area and tije number of 
voters, but to which only three seats are allotted 
in contradistinction to Ward No. I to which, though 
about half of Ward No. 2, four seats have been 
allotted. We, therefore, most respectfully pray 
that Tour Excellency will be graciously pleased to 
allot at least five seats to Ward No. 2 or to readjust 
the wards and seats for each ward, in such a way 
that the Muhammadans may not be handicapped in 
the matter of election for so long as the separate 
communal representation for which we have 
already prayed is not granted to the Moslems. 

9. We are deeply indebted to Government for 
having inaugurated in this district a system of 
co-operative credit societies, both rural and urban, 
by which the public, especially the poor and 
cultivating classes, have to some extent been 
relieved from the clutches of local money-lenders. 
What is urgently needed and what tve most 
earnestly pray for is a’ speedy extension of the 
system throughout the district so that every 
village or group of villages may have a society of 
its own. 

J.O. The want of a permanent District Judge’s 
court at Malda is keenly feft by the people of this 
district. The journey to and from Rajshahi, where 
the District Judge resides, is very troublesome, 
while tlje communication by post takes three daj’s. 
Litigants ar^,pot to considerable haniship /and 
expense in fmng criminal appeals and in moving 
civij and criminal petitions of a peremptory nature 
bfefore theysDistrict Judge at Rajshahi, us also in 
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nbtiiiniiig copies of recorein of civil cases which 
’ tire kept there.^ Nor has the pnblic grievance been 
lessiened by J^he. present arrangement of deputing 
ro this district the Subordinate Judge of 'Kajshahi 
twice *11 a yejir, .each time fdr one month ouiy, 
inasmnch ns it has entailed* nu necessary delay and 
po8t|>oneinei)t of cases, sometimes extending over 
font years. We, therefore, approach Your Excel- 
lency- with a humble prayer for tlje posting of 
a permanent District Judge at Malda, where there 
is sufficient work for him, or an Additional District 
Jndge as at Bogra, to which district or to Bankura, 
where there is a permanent District Judge, Maida 
is by no means inferior, nay in some respects 
superior; should, however, this prayer of ours be 
rot conceded, we, as a last resort, pray in the 
alternative that a permanent Assistant Sessions 
Judge or even a permanent Subordinate Judge be 
posted here with all the necessary powers of 
ii District .Judge. 

11. We avail ourselves of this unique oppor- 
tunity to lay before Your Excellency another 
grievance of oors which is of a far-reaching impor- 
tance. The River Kaliudri, which is one of the 
principal rivers of this district, remains for the 
greater part of the year stagnant and nnconnect^ 
with the Ganges of which it was formerly a branch. 
The idea of having a perinanejit connection with 
the Ganges is now, it is said, an impracticable one. 
There is, however, another river, called the Kankar, 
which now fit I Is into the Ganges, which nmy 
easily be made to flow into the KalinHri through- 
out Che year as *t did formerly. Could we l>ut 
count upon Your Excellency’s help. in t|is matter, 
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so as to secare a constant carrsDt in the Ifalindrl, 
it won Id be a veritable boon to the people of thist 
district. We, therefore, venture to approach Yoou* 
ExceUeacy with a hambif prayer that steps may 
be taken so as to maintain a peripanent comaeotion 
of the Ealindri with the Eankar by removing the 
obatrncting silt at the junction of the two rivers or 
by such other means as the experts think proper 
and feasible. 

12. Finally, we crave leave to invite Your 
Excellency’s attention to the great inconvenience 
and hardship caused to the people of this district 
by the stoppage of the two night trains, one up 
and one down, in the Eatihar-Godagari Section of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway. We now have 
practically only one train available to us within 
24 hours for the journey to Calcutta, the existing 
down local train having no ferry service at Goda- 
gari or corresponding train at Lalgola. We, 
therefore, most humbly pray for the resumption 
of the running of the said two night trains, 
especially as it is understood that all other trains 
stopped for financial reasons in other sections of 
the railway have now been running. 

13. In conclu&ion, we fervently pray to God 
tBat He may yonchsafe to Your Excellency a long 
lease of life and unihterrlipted prosperity. 
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Mm SxmmHmmmy^m nmply im thm MMmmmmmm 
prmmmutmti mi K/tmUim, mn Mmili HmmmmMmm 
ia*4. 

aiNTLBMEN, 

I am very f^ratefol to yon for the kind words of 
welcome which are contsuned in yonr addresses 
and also for yonr decktration of loyalty to the 
throne and i>ersoii of His Majesty the Kingt^ 
Emperor. Unfortnnately Lady Lytton was unaWtr 
to accompany me on this occasion, bat my danghter. 
who has 'not yet visited any other place with me 
on tour, is with me to-day and we are both lookiog 
forward tQ making the acqnaintanoe of the interest- 
ing features of yonr district. 

I have on many occasions emphasized the 
importance of a Governor’s tours through his 
province. They give him a valnable knowledge of 
local conditions and introdnce him to those who 
are responsible for local administration. If 
I remained always in Calcutta or Darjeeling, 

I should know very little more about Bengal at thh 
end of five years than I did when I arrived, but by 
travelling thronghout the province I have learnt 
that there are many nfattefe which vitally affect 
the health and happiness of the people which are 
scarcely mentioned in the public Press or in the 
debates of the Legislative Council. At this 
moment it is more necessary thai^ever for me to 
see the local conditions for myself ah 1 have been 
depi^ved of the* advice of the Ministers whom 
the constitution provided as the |hannel of 
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eommanication between the Ooverninent ^nd tb6 
constitnencies. Complete respotisibility for those 
departtpenM of Government whicli ^ost directly 
affect the well-bein^; of the people was transferred 
by the last Government of India. Act to Ministers 
who were to be chosen from the majority in 
the Legislative Council. Daring the last year, 
however, for reasonaj which you may. be able to 
understand better than I can, the majority of the 
Bengal Legislative Council instead of exercising 
its right to provide the Ministers, who would 
control the policy of these departments, has refused 
to provide for any Ministers at all and has 
compelled me to take upon myself the temporary 
administration of these transferred subjects. 

Instead, therefore, of Ministers, who ye respon- 
sible to the Legislative Council and so ultimately 
to the electorate to guide your destinies, the 
Governor himself has the administration in his 
own hands, and according to the constitution he 
is responsible for the conduct of these subjects 
neither to the Legislative Council nor to the British 
Parliament, so long as the present conditions 
continue. You may, perhaps, therefore, imagine 
that I have the powers of an autocrat in respect of 
thpse departments, and that, as I am not respon- 
sible to the Legislative CounciL I can give you 
what assistance I consider right at my own 
discretion : but, of course, it is no more possible for 
me thf^n it was for my late Ministers or than it 
-wpuld be lor any Ministers even under a system of 
full respondble Government to administer' the 
departments kccording to merd {iersonal whims. 
Z cannot i|'nore, the advice of my trained advisers : 
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I cannot Hpetid more money tban the revenae 
ptt>vi(ie%: 1 cannot take away money from .one 
•/listiict and ^ive it to .another. I have to i>alance 
the confli^inj^ Claims and iniei'ests of all p^ta of 
the province and to do my beet to paroonote'the 
we1fHiea>f the whole witli the limited means at my 
disposal. 

One of the most important subjects for 
which I dm now responsible is that of Public 
Health — it is the foundation on ' which the 
prosperity of the province in other directions 
must be bnilt. 

Now, the health of the public may be pursued 
either by dbe prevention or by the treatment of 
disease. By prevention 1 mean the improvement 
of the conditions and environment which determine 
the general state of the public health and foremost 
amongst these conditions are a pure water-supply 
and adequate dminage ; by treatment 1 mean the 
provision of medical aid and the resources for 
caring disease; thereby minimising its evil effects. 

Let me deal first with the preventive aspect of 
this question which is by far the more important ; 
you, in this district, are faced with the problem of 
a pure water-supply both in the town and in the 
raral*area and also with that of the satisfactory 
drainage of the town. You tell me that Lo^rd 
Carmichael once !;,fprpmised a grant of Ra 40,000 
towards the waterworks of this town; that is so, 
but the grant was contingent ^lpon the provision 
of certain other amounts from other sources and 
its amount was based on estimates^made 11 ye|rs 
ago. The contingent amounts wel'bynot forth- 
coming and tHe %:oBt of the scheufe has now so 
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largely increased that it has l)een decided to 
experiment with tnbe-wells, which wiH supply 
a slightly cheaper system. As yon ramind me,* 
Government has sanctioned Rs. 11*,000 to meet the 
cosi of this trial boring and the Chief Engineer in 
the Public Health Department will complete it 
during this cold weatl^r. On its success or failure 
will depend the nature of the scheme of water- 
works which is finally adopted, and it is' clear that 
no definite decision on this point can be reached 
and no specific help promised until the result of the 
experiment is known. In any case the Muni- 
cipality will have to formulate their proposals for 
financing the scheme and meeting the recurring 
expenditure before Government can commit them- 
selves to making any grant. As 1 think yon know 
before any new scheme is taken up the allocation 
of funds for it has to be approved by the Govern- 
ment as a whole before provision can be made in 
the budget; but, if funds are available when the 
main scheme is ready and the Government as 
a whole approves the allocation of funds, we shall 
be prepared to make a grant up to one-third of the 
total cost of the scheme, this one-third including 
the grant of Rs. 11,000 already made. 

The question of water-supply is a problem with 
which the District Board also is faced and you tell 
me that you have already' applied for a loan of half 
a lakh to enable you to carry out a comprehensive 
scheme of rural water-supply. Your idea, I under- 
stand, ris to sink by means of such a loan a large 
naimber of WpHs within a year or two instead of 
constructij^ a very small number each year out of 
tkje income for that year. There' is 'a great dbal to 
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tfe said, for the idea, provided that the w^Jiole 
.projirramme is well thoaght oat in advance and 
carefully consiflered in relation to its component 
parts, but Qovermneiit require, ami have asltfid for, 
fuller ^information as to the precise mauner in 
which you i)ropose to spetyi the loan and provide 
the loan charges. As soon as we have received this 
iuformation we shall consider your proposals. 

Your furtlier request that the loan should be 
granted on easy terms is in effect a but slightly 
veiled request that part of the half lakh for which 
you ask should be in the nature of a grant. 
I realize that this Board is a comparatively poor 
one, but even so I am afraid we cannot issue loans 
at lower than the ordinary market rate prevailing 
for Government loans. I do not say that Govern- 
ment should not or cannot make any contribution 
towards the cost of supplying water in the rural 
districts. What I do say is that Government 
cannot make grants to any one district alone and 
the possibility of giving assistance to all must 
depend upon the iiatuixj of the assistance required 
and the total cost of giving it. This question has 
been so frequently brought to my notice in the last 
two years that I have asked my advisers to try and 
evolve some practic|il scheme. My late Minisliprs 
were at work upon; i<j ffeforfi they were forced to 
resign, and I hope to have something ready for the 
consideration of new Ministers when they are 
appointed. 

The Municipality have also contem^a- 

tion Jbhe extension of the drainage schei^ ; bat I am 
informed that no scheme has yet been fjihmittell to 
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tbe, Sanitary Boaixi. Tim OoiniuiHaiouei^, aliould 
request the Giiief Engineer of tlie Pabliu Healbti 
Department to prepare a seheuie aitd submit it to 
the Board, ahd, if it meets with the Board’s 
approTai, Government will be prepared /o fl^ive 
favoarable consideratic^i to proposals for a grant of 
part of the cost: that we should contribute the 
whole cost is, 1 need hardly say, out of the 
question. 

Now let me turn for a minute to the other 
aspect of the public health problem ,* namely, the 
question of the treatment of disease. I understand 
that owing to the generosity of the Baja of Cbanchal 
and the Bais Hazari Wakf Estate yon have recently 
been put in the position of providing the outdoor 
dispensary which has long been a pressing local 
need, but that yon still require a new Surgical 
Waixi. I should like to offer my thanks and 
congratulations to yonr two benefactors and as 
a practical mark of our appreciation Government 
will give yon Bs. 3,000 during the current year for 
the construction of the Surgical Ward. I hope that 
with this encouragement yon will yonrselves be 
able to meet the cost of the appliances Which yon 
need. 

'i shall now deal ^wltli the questions coming 
within the jurisdiction of the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Department < proper. The first qnestion 
concerns the ferry receipts, for which both the 
Municipality and the Di.strict Board put in 
clfiims. 

The Mj^niCipality refers to* ah arrangement 
dating bajfk to 1904, When certain ferries, the 



ilfcome which was shared hr the two bodies, 
•jvere made bver to the District Board entii’ely and 
a fixed sum od^s. 650, being half of the average 
income at that time, was granted to the Muni- 
cipality* The latter claim that, witli the increase 
of •the income from these ferries from Ra. 1,300 to 
Rs. 2,800, they have a right to expect their grant to 
be raised. But I am afraid that I can only repeat 
what Lord Ronaldshay said here five years ago. 
that this claim can be settled only by negotiation 
between the two bodies; and its settlement is 
likely to be difficult and complicated, for the 
District Board can obviously put forwani as a set* 
off against the municipal claim the very consider- 
able amount spent on the ro«»ds leading to the 
ferries : and no doubt other considerations would 
be raised. 

The District Boaid's request is one which has 
been made at nearly every district headquarters 
which I have visited. I have been so ifhpressed 
with the frequency with which the chum has been 
preferred and the force of the arguments which 
have been advanced in its favour that I have 
decided to have the matter reconsidered on its 
merit*. It would mean a surrender of one source 
of provincial revenues and. therefore, no decision 
can be taken on the sgbjeqjt while we are fac^d 
with the liability next year for a contribution of 
Rs. 63 lakhs to the Government pf India which has 
b(^n I’emitted for the last three years. We. of 
course, hope that the justice of our case^ which 
obtained the hist remission, will be admitted, 

but until we are finally relieved of thi^snxiety, we 
caniicrt surrendfer ^ven a fraction of o^r existi^ng 
revenue. 
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In connection with qnestious which . concern 
Local Self-Government Department, it will be* 
appropriate to deal with two pleas, mi^d by the 
Muhammadan Association. One is a general plea 
for cotnmnnal representation on local bodries, and 
the other a particular complaint reganling the 
distribution of seats over the respective wards of 
the Municipality. 

With regard to the former request, the system 
of communal electorates has recently been 
introduced into the Calcutta Corporation, but 
Government are not at present disposed to extend 
the system to the mufassal. f fully sympathize 
with the Muhammadan fears that tbeir interests 
even in municipal matters would not be safe at the 
hands of a mixed electorate and I realize that there 
can be no fulvance in the principle of representa- 
tion unless these' fears can be removed. But 
Government regard the principle of communal 
repiresenibation as contrary to the spirit of true 
nationalism and are anxious to hasten ' the day 
when this particular crutch can be dispensed with. 
The final decision will have to be taken by the 
Legislative Council as it was in' the case of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act. ' 

, As to the particular complaint that the present 
distribution of seats ‘on the Municipality among 
the various wards is a source of hardship to the 
Muhammadans and needs readjustment, I admit that 
thei'e appears to be some force in the contention of 
tly} Associati^, and the Local Self-Government 
Departmenb^opose to take the matter up with the 
Municipalray hnd local officers ‘to’ see if a *fairer 
distributiqb can be secured.- 
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Whilst ou this subject of safegnardiug Mulwim- 
vntulan interests, I may take tiie opportunity of 
anuounctng wbift will be of special interest ^to tbe 
Mnbammuduu Association, that Government have 
been piaased to make a free gift to tbe Committee 
uf tbe Model Madrassa of ^e laud now occupied 
by it, subject, of coarse, to tbe usual conditions. As 
tbe murker, value of this land is nearly six thousand 
rupees, 1 think you will agree that Goverument 
have contributed generously to tbe furtlierauce of 
Mubammaduu education in this district. 

1 am glad to see that tbe Miihainmadan Associa- 
tion appreciate the benefits, especially to the 
cultivating classes, of the co-operative movement 
and I sympathize with their desire to see it 
extended so as to embrace every village in the 
district. Those of you, who sincerely believe in tbe 
value of tbe co-opferative movement, can yourselves 
help materially to extend it by explaining its 
l)rinciple8 and pointing out tbe way in which it 
can benefit the cnltivators. This work requires 
real enthusiasm and sustained clfort, but if even 
one family is thereby saved in time of distress the 
reward is sufficient to repay all the labour that has 
been expended. In all the efforts you may make 
to spread the growth of these societies the Qo- 
operative Department o4 Government will always 
be ready to give you advice and l)elp. 

So far I have dealt only with* matters connected 
with the transferred departments. I sht^l now 
refer briefiy to matters belonging the reserved 
half of Goverument and central snbje^. 

Let me begin *with the Judicial department. 
There seems to be a general desire here greater 
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fac4iti^ for the administration of justic'^ a,od it ts 
, natural that yon should want thS higher courts to.* 
be brnnght within easy reach; b<it th^ returns show 
that there is not enough work for an Additional 
Judge in MaUla and we should not, therefore, 
be Jnstided in incarri/ig the cost of posting such 
an officer here. I have, however, directed the 
department to examine your request and to advise 
fue whether we cannot meet it in some other way 
such as by extending the period of depotation o( 
the Snbordinate Jndge, who now comes to Malda 
for two months in the year, and vesting him with 
the powers of an Assistsint Sessions Judge, 

I shall next deal with your grievances in con- 
nection with the railway. The discontinuance of 
the night through train was necessitated by ftnan- 
ciiil considerations; I realize that this must Jl»s 
a real inconvenience to the puMic, and I sliouM 
advise the Associations to represent the master 
to the Easlern Bengal Railway Advisory Board, 
which has been constituted for this kind of 
purpose. itf- 

The inconvenience caa.sed by the' of 

a bridge between the town and the railway shition 
is a matter in which the initiative should be* taken 
by the District Board, though Government will be 
prepared to consider the question of helping them 
in any practical scheme. 

The SuperintenUing Engineer of this Circle has 
l)een asked to make carefni enquiries to ascertain 
a^.y cases of obstructed draintvge. in Northern 
Bengal, bub^^m afraid we cannot commend: to the 
railway y»ur ‘suggest ion for linirinft up the barrow- 
pits.as thw would invite a swift flow of water at 
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tke toe of (he eipbaokmeats aud thns endiii|gei' 
them. 

It “is a ffbquent experience in Bengal that 
hitherto heultliy and prosperous towns deteriorate 
otPing tp changes in the water conrses. Such yon 
tell me is your experience hefe and yon ask Govern- 
ment to remedy this by reopening the month of 
tlie Kalindri. I understand, h<»wever, that nature 
lias already shown signs of anticipating ns and the 
Kiinkar is now passing into the Kalindri and thus 
restoring the flow past Malda into tiie Mabananda. 
The office r-in-charge of the Irrigation Sulxlivision, 
which has recently been opened at Rampur Boalia 
for the express purpose of investigating the condi- 
tion of the rivers in these parts, fs being instructed 
to report wliether it will be necessary for 
Government to take any steps to help nature in 
lier work. 

Jhe curtailment of holidays is i>art of the 
action taken on the Retrenchment Committee’s 
Report, but I believe I am right in saying that in 
thisdistffjct the Muhammadans have not themselves 
suffered in practice. The question of alternative 
days for the Muharram and Id-uz-zuha has been 
undef consideration and Government^ave decided 
that when the festival falls earUetpIr later than 
was anticipated, the extra day will be treated a.<i 
an executive holiday. 

Gentlemen, having dealt with the principal 
matters of local interest raised iif your addresses, 
I proimse to conclmle with a few {gmarks on tj>e 
general political situation. It is iioNmy practice, 
as a rale, on thdkeaoccasions to mentfonfubjecti^ of 
general political interest which hav(| not 
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milled in the add rei=i.ses to which I am replying, btit 
the pi*esent moment is so critical, and th^ latest’ 
action of ray Government in obtaipin^ from the 
Viceroy altogether exceptional powers for shppregs- 
iup what we regard as* a very_ serions menace to 
the safety of the State and to the liberty of its 
citizens has not annatnrally created so great 
a sensation that I feel bound to utilize the first 
opportunity I have had of speahing in public since 
the recent Ordinance was issued, to' say a few words 
in explanation and justification of it. 

I want in the first place to make clear what is 
the nature of the menace with which we are 
threatened. The danger does not come from any 
popular movement. There is no spirit of r(>volt 
in the hearts of the people of Bengsil. There is 
no specially acnte economic distress to cause a 
.geneml unrest in the country. Political dis- 
content and political activities bav^ now an 
outlet they never had before, and for the first 
time in the history of India directly elected 
representatives of the people have been given 
a place in the executive government. The peace 
of Bengal and the lives of its citizens are 
threatened bv no (lopnlar uprising, but by a ‘com- 
paratively body of men who have introduced 

methods of terrorism into their poliiical programme 
and are seeking to murder those whom they hate 
or fear, to overawe by threats of innrder those whose 
political activitien are inconvenient or objectionable 
to them, to in^ort foreign arms and ammunition 
into the couiftry for the purpose of making their 
terrorism ufeetive. This cons()4raCy of viofence 
hW'alreadjL revealed the following characteristics. 
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Peaceful citizeus wholly unconuected with politics 

in the innocent pursuit of their hiwful avocations, 

have been mni^ered in braad daylight. Bobberies 
* ® * 
with violence have been committed to secure funds 

for th^ terrorist organization. Men suspected of 
giving information to the police have been assassi- 
nated. Witnesses in trials for offences connecU^l 
with politics have been threatened with assassina- 
tion, and intimidation has thus interfered Witii 
the administration of justice. Not only have 
police officers and Government officials been 
similarly threatened, but even candidates for 
election to and members of the Legislative Council 
have been intimidated with threats of murder if 
they do not conform to the wishes of the self-styled 
patriots. All the weapons, by which the murders 
have been committed in the lust eighteen mouths, 
are of a foreign type which cannot be obtained 
in this country. Bombs of a very modern and- 
efficient type have been mauufactut'ed. - One such 
factory was discovered by the police in Calcutta, 
and the recent murder in Mirzapur Street was 
committed with a bomb of this type. SinUe July 
last threatening leaflets signed “ Red Bengal ” have 
inade*their appearance, and these have been served 
on all persons who have had any connection, 
however remote, with ^ the, political actions of 
Government, 

Gentlemen, if I am asked fbr evidence of the 
existence of a terrorist conspiracy in j^ngal, 
1 point to all ^hese things, which ar^ not opinions 
or theories, but facts ; and whatever >s(my be saidi 
in th^ Press, nootus who knows these* fans cap fail 
to believe in the reality of this terrorist movement.' 
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If that ba so, I ask you where is the liberty 
which I am accnseti of destroying ? I am sctp^msed 
to be interfering with the freedom tof the subject 
by keeping men under arrest withoift trial. Men 
who live within the law are entitled to the protec- 
tion of the law. Bnt men who defj’^ the law,, who 
live and act outside fhe law, who menace the 
liberty of those who live within it, who take upon 
themselves to decide withouir any process of law 
who shall live and who shall die, these men have 
no right to the protection of the law* — thej' are 
outlaws, tliey are a danger to the State, and their 
liberty is forfeited. It is against .such men and 
such men alone, that the Special Powers which my 
Government have asked for and have obtained are 
being directed. Every single man, who has been 
arrested unde'r Regulation III of 1818 or under 
the new Ordinance, is a member of a terrorist 
organization that seeks to attain its objects by 
violence and intimidation, that proposes, if not 
checked, to carry out more murders. Every man, 
too, who has been ari-ested is being detained, not 
on the isolated statements of a single informer, 
but ott^f evidence from many different sources 
unkaowh to each other, spread over manj’^ montlis, 
which has to satisfy the Government of Bengal, as 
well as two independent Judges, and in the case of 
tl^e Regulation III prisoners the Government of 
India and the Viceroy himself — probably the best 
trained lawyer in India — that he is not merely 
a member of, but ^in active participator in, this 
terrorist conspiracy. 

t 

,My object not to suppress or, hamper any 
political mo;ii^ment which is conducted within the 
law, but tc^ake it possible for »il*men, whatever 
theftr poli(ical opinions, to express them freely 
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ivithout fear of assassination. The effect of our 
policy will be not to interfera with liberty, but to 
establish it. vUniess this terrorist movement is 
suppressed, there can be no liberty in Ben^l and 
it is the duty of all those who live within the law, 
who desire its protection, and who wish to be free 
from intimidation in the pursuit of their lawful 
business to support the Government in the steps 
they have taken to stamp out the use of the bomb 
and the revolver. 

I am told that we cannot crush the spirit of 
freedom in^a nation, nor stifle its desire for political 
independence by coercion. That is not only true 
but obvious, and if our measures were directed 
against any deep-rooted popular movement, they 
would be bound to fail ; but as f have told you they 
are directed against no such thing. Why should 
I, of all people, wish to crush the political freedom 
of the people of Bengal when it is for the express 
purpose of enabling them to secure political free- 
dom and develop self-governing institutions that 
I have come to Bengal ? 

If Government were ever to allow single 
organization to intimidate all others and tb decide 
the issues of life and death, it would forfeit its 
right to exist and all liberty would be dead. This 
particniar menace can be stamped out by what 
is called repression, and* by ho other means. It is 
repression of crime, bnt not repression of liberty. 
The measures we are taking ha^e beeu effective in 
the past and they will be effective again. No 
misrepresentations or abuse or threats will move 
us one inch from the path of duty ^jjhich, in the 
iutet^sts of the gtate, confided to eurycharge, we 
are bound to tread. 
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Mn £xoBUBnoy’'a Ad^rBsa iB ihB RBB^lBuim, 
Bf SmuadB mt ihB publiB xrBBBpilBu mi 
htmSdm, Bu 24th MBVBmhBr 1924m 

Rai Sahib Panchanan Mazumd^r— 

You have always shdwn great public spirit and 
courage in the execution of your duties and have 
always been to the fore in work for the public 
good. You were a pioneer of the co-operative 
movement in this district and the founder of the 
local central bank. In this way you have set a fine 
example of the kind of work to which I referred to 
my speech just now and I hope it will be followed 
by others in this district. You are a member of 
most of the public committees and you did very 
helpful work during the war. Your services are 
greatly appreciated. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul Ghani— • 

You have always used the great influence whicli 
you enjoy amongst your fellow-Muhammadans in 
this district to good effect. In the days of non- 
co-operation you gave sound and sober advice to 
your followers and contributed to the success oj the 
campaign against that movement : your help was of 
material assistance to the well-being of your fellow- 
countrymen. 
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AddresH pre^nted by the Members of the Dinafpur 
Municipality, on 26th November 1924. 

# 

We, th« ineinl>er8 of the^ Dioajpur Monicipality, 
ou behalf of oai-selves and other residenta 
of the town of Dinajpnr, beff to approach Your 
Excellency to oflfer our cordial , and respectful 
welcome to Your Excellency on this occasion of 
your first visit to this ancient and historic town, and 
we l>eR to take this opportunity to express our 
most sincere and heartfelt loyalty to the person and 
throne of our Most Gracious Sovereign. 

2. We beg leave to bring to Your Excellency’s 
notice that the defective drainage of the town has 
been a standing menace to the health of its 
residents. In the year 1916, a drainage scheme was 
prepared by the Sanitary Engineer involving a cost 
of Rs. 2,75,000. The most necessary part of the 
scheme, namely, the making of the beds of the 
Ghagra and the Kachai Nala pucka, which was 
estimated at Rs. 1,20,000, could not be effected for 
want of necessary fands, and we look to Your 
Excellency’s Government for the improvement of 
the drainage of our town, 

3. The north-westefn p’ortion of the town is 
inundated almost every year ly;' the rising of the 
Punarbhaba River causing much distress among the 
inhabitants of the locality. The constrivctiou of 
a protective* embankment, in cot^iinuation of4he 
existing one, is absolutely necessary. >The cost of 
this,*w)iich is esthnated at Rs. 20.000t calnot ba,am.et 
from municipal funds, and we hope | that Your 
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Excellency’s Government would help us in this* 
matter. 

4. One of the mala causes of- tli^ flooding of 
certain portions of the town is the closing of the two 
spans of the railway bridge over the River Punar- 
bhaba by the Eastern Bengal Railway authorities 
and the opening of the said two spans is necessary 
for the prevention of the flood. We beg that the 
matter would receive the kind attention of Your 
Excellency’s Govei*nment. 

5. Much difficulty has been felt in keeping the 
roads, which are made apd repaired with stoiie- 
metal, in a proper state of repair for want of 
a steam-roller, and we beg that Your Excellency’s 
Government would help us in this matter. 

6. The construction of a separate ward in our 
hospital for patients suffering from Kala-Azar, 
Black Water Fever and other tropical diseases, with 
a clinical laboratory attached, is very necessary'and 
we depend on the help from Your Excellency’s 
Government for it. 

7. In conclusion, we pray most fervently for 
Your Excellency’s sound health and a happy and 
px'ospe ro us ca ree r . 
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Address presented hif the Members of the Dinajpur 
Distr^t Board, on 26th November 1924. 

W«i the members of the Dinajpar District 
Boat’d, on behalf of onrselvps and the people of this 
district, humbly beg leave to offer our respectful 
welcome to Your Excellency on the occasion of 
Your Excellency’s first visit to this historic town. 

2. The District Board of Dinajpur was coH- 
sti luted in 1887 and the members were all nomi- 
nated by Government till 1921) when the elective 
system was first introduced in this tlistrict and the 
people were given the opportunity of managing 
their local affairs themselves. Our responsibilities 
are great, bnt the funds at our disposal are too 
inadequate to allow us to discharge them to their 
full extent. 

3. The district of Dinajpur is notorioiuly 
unhealthy. Malaria and Kata^Azar have been 
carrying off a large number of people every yeay. 
In order to minimise the havoc caused by these 
diseases, approximately 84 dispensaries will be 
needed. In 1921, the non-official re^m4 started 
witl* 20 dispensaries, 14 of class Ill-B and 6 of 
class IV, besides 5 of class V dispensaries wlych 
owed their existence to*the liberal support of some 
of the leading zamiudars of the district. We have 
opened since then 18 'more dispensaries, viz., 6 
of class III and 12 of class IV. These arjp experi- 
mental dispensaries which ha^e been mo|tly 
started in temporary houses for Wi?nt of fund.s. 
Stilh about 4(1 more dispen-saries Willi have.^ be 
opened, so that we can have one dispensary (roughly 
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speaking) for every 50 square miles, and for every* 
20,000 people. 'We are grateful to the Government 
for the, annual contribution of Es.* ^,000 as the 
partial coat of the maintenance of three thana and 
two village dispensaries. Oat of our limited 
resources we have, hovpever, to spend for all tlie 
dispensai’ies about Rs. 60,000 a year and we canjiot 
afford to allot any farther sum for the purpose. 
A heavy sum of money has to be spent every year 
for the maintenance of a staff of the Public Health 
Department of the Board, and we cannot afford to 
launch the scheme of major or minor operations for 
combating Malaria, and other fell diseases. We 
have, however, been utilizing this department for 
the prevention of the spread of epidemic diseases, 
and we are sacce.ssfally checking these diseases as 
promptly as possible. 

4. In Older to combat Kala-Agar we have 
trained all our medical men in Antimony treat- 
ment and have appointed two itinerant doctors for 
treating the people in affected areas. Many more 
of such doctors are required, but we cannot employ 
them for want of funds. 

5. The Board is keenly feeling the necessity of 
starting a small clinical laboratory for proper 
diagnosis, but it has not been able to do so for 
inadequacy of funds. 

6. There are only l,269^primar\' schools in the 
district and the area of the district is 3,946 square 
miles. We have thus one school for every three 
square miles audeu quarter, whereas we require at 
least one sclyfol for every square mile. The people 
of tho: district are very backward tn education* and 
the sooner jwe can open a sufficient number of 
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‘schools, the better for the improvement df the 
country. The Board spends annually on the head 
“ Eklucatiou *a sura of about Rs. 1,07,000 including 
the Gove'rhment contribution of Rs. 5,500 a year. 
The Board cannqt afford to spend anything more 
on this head with its present income. 

7. The Board has to maintain 1,400 miles of 
roads and it cannot afford to spend more than 
Rs. ^k)i,000 a year for their maintenance. The ei|tire 
tmde of the district depends on these roads, as the 
mileage of railways in the district is very small 
and as there are practically no rivers which are 
navigable throughout the .year. Thei’e are 
75,0(X) carts in the district and an equal number of 
carts regularly come from the neighbouring 
districts. The soil of the country is not suitable for 
good kulcha roads in many places and specially 
during the rains cannot stand the heavy cart traffic 
for the purpose of carrying jute to very distant 
railwaj' stations. The result has been that the jute 
producers intlie interior of the district have entirely 
to depend on the mercy of the middlemen and other 
speculators. The material prosperity of the people 
is nyich affected for want of adequate communica* 
tion. The remedy would lie in provincialising 
some of the main roads of the district and havhig 
them 8tone>metalIed and to open up railway 
communications to the main centres of trade in 
the district. 

8. As regards water-supply, the Board has been 
sinking a lafge number of wells •every year ^d 
during the last three years about wells have 
been* sunk. Many thousands of wells will Intw to 
be :,d<led before the question of wgteivsupply to the 
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villages can be solved. It will take years to do this,* 
bnt the work can be expedited if safficient money 
is available. 

9. We have, in short, narrated our requirements 
with the hope that Your Excellency's Goveitoment 
will come to our rescue to meet the situation and to 
help us to discharge our responsibilities properly 
and efiBciently. 

In conclusion, we beg to assure Your |ixcel- 
lency that wo have been doing and will continue to 
do, with the limbed income at our disposal, all that 
is possible for the well-being of the people entrust- 
ed to our care. 

With fervent prayer to the Almighty for the 
health and prosperity of Your E.xcellency. 



Address prese^fted hy the Meiithprs of the Dmajpiir 

Landholder's’ Association, on 26th November 

192J» 

t 

We, the members of th‘e Dinajpur Landholders’ 
Association, for ourselves and on behalf of and 
repr<^entinf>: the zamindars of the district of 
Dinajpur, beg leave to approach Your Excellency 
to offer you our most respectful and cordial 
welcome on the occasion of your first visit to this 
town. 

2. Kice, jute and sugar-cane are the main crops 
of the district, but the continued low price of 
jute, which is the mainstay of the Tbaknrgaon 
Subdivision for years together, owing to the mani- 
pulation of the capitalists, specially foreign, has 
affected both the zamindars and the tenants and 
lias seriously hampered the cultivation of the 
crop. 

3. For some time past there liave been carried 
on anit-zaraindar propagandas tluough ill-informed 
persons and through certain sections of the Press 
with*the result that no good has been done to any- 
body, but rather much ill feeling has been avousod. 
where there had been nmie. against the zamindars. 
who have always stood by the Government in all 
causes, having a beneficial effect to the country, 
and who cherish the liope that the rigj^ts and 
privileges enjoyed by them will bg amply 8afe»at 
the hands of the Government. 

4. * It is a mattfer of great concern toithe peaple 
of the district that the once flourishing cottage 
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industries of Dinajinir, the mnnnfactnre of gunny 
and gunny bags amongst them, have been fast, 
deteriorating for want of due liucouragement, 
and we earnestly hope that Your Excellency’s 
Government would help their revival. 

r 

The trade of the^ district has been materially 
suffering for want of adequate railway communica- 
tions, and we hope that early step-! will be taken to 
remove this crying need. 

6. We beg to assure Your Excellency of our 
staunch and unswerving loyalty to the throne and 
person of onr l>eloved Sovereign. 

With fervent prayers for Your Excellency’s 
health, long life atid prosperity. 
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Address presented by the Members uf the 

Muhammadan Association, JJinajpur, on 26th 

November 1924^ 

We, tile lueiubers of the MuiiuiumuUati Aeeociu'- 
tioa, Diiiajpur, on oar own behalf and on behalf of 
the Muhammadan population of the district, beg to 
offer to Your Excellency oiir most hearty and 
respectful welcome on this occasion of Your Excel- 
lency’s visit to this ancient town. 

2. ■ We take this opportunity to express our 
sincere and loyal devotion to the i>erson and throne 
of His Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor of 
India. 

3. We beg to submit that the Muhammadans of 
Dinajpnr constitute nearly 50 per cent, of the fotal 
population and that they are very backward in 
education, and the amelioration of their condition 
depends entirely on the spread of education among 
them. 

4. We beg to bring to Your Excellency’s notice 
that #he Muhammadan Hostel, Dinajpur, has very 
badly suffered from economic cau.se8 as well as from 
Nou-co-oi)eration movement and the number of 
boarders has in consequence dwindled from 63 to 
20, and hence the chief soured of income of the 
hostel has Jjeen adversely affected. The hostel 
authorities iqcurred debts in erecting a*dining 
hall. To discharge these debts and to execute 
thorough repairs tp the hostel bnildimg^ they are 
in need of a sum of Ks. 1,000. We mget humbly 
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pray that Yoar Excellency may be graciously 
pleased to grant a suitable contribution for the 
aforesaid object. 

5. We ai’e sorry to inform Your Excellency 
that the Bengal Tenancy Act remains unamended 

f 

still, and we are afraid, it will do so for a long time 
to come bj" tlie doings of our representatives to the 
Legislative Council. We would ask Your Excel- 
lency’s Government to take up the matter as early 
as possible in order to bring about a settlement 
between the landholders and the tenants. 

6. We take this opportunity to urge the claims 
of the educated Muhammadans of this district 
before Your Excellency. A few years ago there 
was a cry that Government could not find qualified 
Muhammadans, but now many Muhammadan 
gradnates and under-graduates of this district are 
pining away being unsuccessful to enter into the 
Benl^al Civil Service (Executive), the Snboidinate 
Civil Service, in the Police, Excise, and Registration 
Departments and in the upper divisions of the 
ministerial posts. We beg to express our deep 
regret that Muhammadans are not fairly represented 
in the Judicial Branch of the Bengal Civil Service. 
We, therefore, pray that Your Excellency may be 
pjeased to take such steps, as may be deemed neces- 
sary, to bring this to the imtice of the Hon’ble Higli 
Court. We beg to convey our thanks to the heads 
of the departments who are trying to raise tlie 
number of Muhammadan ministerial officers to the 
mj^nimum iimijj prescribed by the Government. 

7. We j6eg farther to bring tq Your Excellency’s 
kiifd uoticj! that the need for a prayer-house, in the 
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vicinity of the courts, is keenly felt by the Mubam* 

, mucUin litigants of the civil and criminal courts, as 
well as by the Mahammadau employes and lawyers 
of these courts. At present they have to pray in 
the oi)pn in sun and rain, or to proceed to the 
nearest mosque which is a quarter of a mile from 
the courts. It often happens that parties go to the 
nearest mosque to offer their prayers when their 
cases are taken up in their absence and struck off 
for default. So we respectfully and earnestly pray 
that Your Excellency will grant us a ■suitable site 
near the courts and allow us to erect a pucka 
prayer-house on it at our own cost for which 
the Muh{immadans of Dinajpur will ever remain 
grateful to Your Excellency. 

8. We further beg to bring to Your Excel- 
lency’s notice that a second maulvi is necessary in 
the local zilla school in order to allow Muham- 
madan boys to take up Arabic as their second 
language. As unlike most Government-managed 
high English schools, the Dinajpur Zilla School 
offers only Persian as second language, Moslem 
students desiring to take op Arabic do not come to 
the zilla school and that is one of the reasons whv 
the number of Muhammadan boys has decreased in 
the zilla school. 

9. We further beg to itsk a contribution of 
Rs. 1,000 from Your Excellency’s Government for 
the construction of a building for the Golapbag 
Junior Mudrassa in this town, the Madrassa 
authorities finding the balance of*the total coSt. 

We pray to the Great Almiglfty iPather^ for 
Your Excellency’s long life and prosi^rity. 
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Address pi'esented bp the Merchanti of Dinajpur, 
on ^th November 1924. 

We, the undersigned, on behalf of ourselves 
and representing the lAerciiants of Dinajpur, beg 
most respectfully to offer a hearty welcome to 
Your Excellency on the occasion of Your Excel- 
lency’s visit to this town. 

2. The Merchant Association of Dinajpur has 
been in existence for about 150 years, though it 
was originally known as the “ Panchayati.” Most 
of the merchants and traders of this distirict are 
the members of our Association. It exercises 
a wholesome influence, not only on its members, 
hut on the rural population, by encouraging trade 
and industries of the district and by settling 
disputes, whenever possible, ’arising out of business 
transactions. 

3. Dinajpur is one o*f the most important 
business centres in Bengal. Dinajpur railway 
station probably yields the highest income to the 
railway administration in North Bengal. Bat the 
arrangement for the proper accommodation * and 
safety of the goods is far from satisfactory. Some 
additional goods sheds should be constructed as 
very often ' paddy and other goods are stocked 
outside and left in* the rains. A more efftciewt 
arrangement for adequate supply of goodls Wagoft'S 
should f>e made during the busy seqSon. 

t < 

4. There is a railway line running east and" 
west dividing the district into two* Inlives, but there 
is no line running north and south through the 
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district, wtrii the rusalt that a considerable i;ract 
yieldij^g largest agricnltaral produce has to depend 
upon coantr^’*carts for its export. 


Our prayer is that a railway line should- pass 
througiii the town.connecting the two subdivisions 
of Tiiakurgaoa and Balurghat and join it with 
the main line at Santabar. 


5. The mercljants and the traders of the town 
contribute the largest amount of taxes to the 
municipality. But the wards are so divided that 
they cannot ordinarily return more than two 
Commissioners to the municipality. We, tlrerefore, 
beg to suggest that in appointing seven Commis> 
sioners our claims should be considered and at 
least two Commissioneis should be nominaied from 
the members of our Association. 


6. Similarly, two members of our Association 
should be appointed to the District Board out of 
nine appointed members. 

7. In conclusion, we beg to assure Your 
Excellency of our loyalty to the throne and person 
of our beloved Sovereign and our readiness to offer 
our humble co>operation and services in the cause 
of law and order, as our prosperity depends upon 
them, whenever they may be needed. 

With fervent prayer for Your Excellency’s 
health, long life and prosperity. 
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Mfs CxoBlienoy^s Kopiy to tho AUdfoomom 
prooontod ot Oloojpuf, on 2Bih Hovom- 

Imt ftf24. 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you for your kind welcome and fjood 
wishes. I appreciate them all the more since they 
come at a time when abuse and misrepresentation 
is more common than charity or tolerance. I wish 
to bef^in my reply by explaining to you the 
procedure which all the proposals you submit to 
me have to go through before they can be carried 
out. T ftave noticed that the local bodies generally 
do not realize that new schemes, which involve 
expenditure from Government revenue, have to go 
through a considerable number of stages before 
they can be taken in hand and consequently there 
must be some delay in giving effect to them. It 
occur4 to me, therefore, that it may be of some 
assistance if I briefly outline these stages, as this 
may help yon to appreciate the position and to 
realize exactly what steps the local bodies have to 
take and what prospects the particular schemes 
ha»sre ot being financed within the near future. 
Incidentally it may enable 'me to dispel the belief 
which still seems to be prevalent in some quarters 
that the Finance Department not only controls the 
purse, b|it also dominates the policy of Government. 
This is certainly not the case in Bengal at any 
mte, where that department perforins its rightful 
funption o| e^tnlntng schemes 'and expenditure 
from a technical point ot view and of ensuring that 
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Recognized Qnancial canons are observed; yoa* will 
observe that the Finance Member in this Govern* 
inent has -40 big spending department in his 
portfolio and thus has no more opportunity of 
dictatkng Governqiient’s policy than that which he 
possesses in common* wifah other Members and 
Ministers. He has no bias in favour of any 
inirticnlar department and examines the schemes 
of all with equal impartiality. 

Let us take as an example a new waterworks 
scheme, which involves some contribution from 
the public revenues. This scheme is 6rst examined 
in the rx)cal Self-Government Department which 
consults the Finance Department on the financial 
commitments in which it will involve Government; 
if the scheme and its commitments conform to the 
principles and policy recognized by Government, 
administrative approval will be given to the scheme, 
and it is then included in a list of approved schemes. 
If the Finance Department and the Administrative 
Department disagree, the decision of the Governor 
is invoked. 

The second stage is the allocation ^of funds in 
the budget. As you know, the money available for 
new schemes is extremely limited (the more so just 
now while we have to fsice a demand that we shoyild 
contribute 63 lakns to* the Government of India 
from next year— a oontributioq which has been 
remitted during the past three years) and so 
Government as a whole has to decide whigk of the 
various sche\nes in the approved list are most 
Urgent and should be provided for in the budget ;- 
not *only does the waterworks scheme ha \3e to 
compete with other waterworks schemes, bul with 
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all kinds of projects from all other departments', 
reserved and transferred. Bat the important point 
is that., Government as a whole— a^d not the 
Finance Department — decides what schemes shall 
be recommended to the Legislative Council lor the 
provision of money. This waterworks scheme then 
has first to obtain the approval of the Local Self- 
Government Department on its merits, and to 
satisfy the Finance Department that it is 6nancia1ly 
sound. Then it has to be consideied by the whole 
Government in conjunction with other approved 
schemes, and if and when it is finally included in 
the budget demands, it has to be submitted to the 
Legislative Council. If the Legislative Council 
votes the amount required for the scheme, the 
work can be taken in hand during the year for 
which the budget provided. 

Every single scheme has to go through all these 
stages and there is no short cut ; if the public will 
only bear this in mind, they will, 1 think, appreciate 
the reason for the disappointing and hypothetical 
nature of some of my replies. 

One often hears the statement, and it is repeated 
in your addresses, that this district is notoriously 
unhealthy; and the Municipality represent the 
need of a proper drainage scheme to help to remedy 
this so far as the town is cohcerned ; yet if I am to 
believe the figures ^ of mortality, recorded by the 
Municipality itself, the* town of Dinajpur would 
appear to be one of the healthiest places in the 
wlmle world, aad no drainage scheme or other 
improvement could possibly better it. It is clear 
tha( these figures must be wrong. t>inajpar ih not 
the only place in which I have noticed this 
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discrepancy between official statistics and tlie facts 
which I find when visiting a district. There 
appears to be, *i very general indiffiM-ence .to the 
value of statistical information or great carelessness 
in its eempilution.^ Instead of affording valnable 
information regarding the condition of the public 
health such figures as are available are often mis- 
leading and liable to produce entirely erronemis 
conclusions not only as to the health of thelocalityy 
bnt also as to the eff “Ct of measni’es taken to 
improve it. Government i.s frequently asked by 
a Municipality for assistance in intro<l-uciug sani- 
tary measures, in order to improve tlie health of 
the town, while the figures annually supplied by 
that Municipality itself belie the premises on which! 
the request is based. I would, therefore, impress 
upon you and upon other mnntcipatitie.s in Bengal' 
the Value of a conscientious administfat'lon of the 
Registration of Blrtlis and Deaths Act. 

As for the sclienie which you propose fer. 
improving the health of your town, it is, »S yon say, 
extremely costly and yon can'not, of ccmrse, embarfc 
upon ft WitlioUt some help fcoto Government. But} 
so fiy* as I can learn, no stejw have yet beet) tdkCti’ 
to vTork out the sketch scheme Which Was prepared' 
in I9l6. It is clear that j^ou mitst evolve a practiCaT 
scheme showing how j’on can finance it and the 
proportion of the cost which will be met hy local 
contribution. Government cannot undertake to 
make a large /Jontribntion from rt venues for a local 
improvement wliere there are no signs of any 
IKWtinn' of the* liability being shoftldered by^tUe 
iceal people . 
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TJie District Board have rendered to me a .i?ood 
account of their stewardship in the matter of 
providing a rural water-supply. ‘The progress 
sounds extremely satisfactory and promises well 
for the future of the villages, but for a CQmplete 
solution of the problem, the co-oi)eiation or rather 
'initiative of tbe villages themselves will be 
requii'ed. I hope the District Board realize the 
importance of using the village organizations as 
agencies for carrying out such works of local 
utility. As I said at Malda, Government are con- 
sidering seriously the question how far provincial 
revenues should be used for dealing with the 
problem, and the proportion of the cost to be borne 
by Government and the local bodies, tlie system 
of distribution, and so forth. When the final 
proposals have been approved by Government, 
we hope that they will establish an important 
landmark in the history of public health in the 
province. 

The District Board is further to be congratu- 
lated on the steps it has taken to provide additional 
facilities for medical relief by openings number 
of dispensaries. Admirable though this example 
is, 1 hope you will not let your zeal in providing 
facilities for the treatment of dtseuse blind you to 
the importance of organizing preventive measures. 
The necessity for treatment will be lessened with 
the increase -of resources for prevention. The 
success jitchieved in Java in stamping out Cholera 
bye the widespread use of cholera vaccine is 
a striking example of what can be done by an 
organized cam*paiga of prevention ; so, important 
as is tbe establishment of a net work of dispensaries. 
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,we must nof overlook the necessity of concerting 
measures foe preventing and stamping nut such 
diseases asChitlera, SmalUpox and Kala~Asar. One 
method of attack is the appointment dt Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons as District Health Officers; 
being itinerant officers, they wonld reach more 
lieople than those posted to dispensaries, and they 
would be able to educate the people in the elemen- 
tary principles of hygiene, and at tlie same time 
they wonld be competent to diagnose and inoculate 
against Kala-Asar and Cholera. Statistics show 
that a number of thanas in this district have an 
unusually high average of mortality from Small-pox 
and they probably serve as foci of infection. Now, 
as yon are no doubt aware. Small-pox is a disease 
which can easily be eliminated if ))roper measures 
are taken, and it would be wise for yon to see what 
your District Health Officer can do to reduce the 
incidence of the disease. Bnt he will, of course, 
need an adequate staff; for, successful as he has 
been hitherto, he cannot be expected to cope single 
handed with so vast a problem. 

I am glad to hear that all tlie medical officers 
in the employ of the District Board have now been 
trained in Kala-Aear diagnosis and treatment, as 
the best prospect of reducing the incidence of 
disease here and in the province generally is bythe 
employment of qualified itinerant doctors. Recog- 
nixing the importance of thif^ Government is now 
considering tiie question of augmenting the local 
staff by means of ti'ained Sanitary Inspectors and 
Assistant Health Officers. 

Xhe Municipality aud the District Board have 
both referred to the need of a clinical laboniffory, 
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«kn(i tile former press for the constrnction o( 
H separate ward for tbe treatment of Kala-Azar and 
hindred diseases. Government realises the benefits 
which Would accrue to the whole district from the 
establishment of such a ward and laboratory, and, 
if the two bodies will dniw op ‘a joint scheme in 
consultation with the ' Magistrate and the Civil 
Surgeon, Government will do their best to assist in 
financing the combined scheme. 

It has been suggested that part at least of your 
requirements might be met by the replenishment of 
the Sadar Hospital laboratory, which might be used 
also by the District and the Municipal Health 
Officiers, whom I am sure the Civil Surgeon would 
welcome there. I hope to have an opportunity of 
discussing the matter while I am here. 

Various questions have been raised in connec- 
tion with education. 

I am glad to see the importance you attach to 
the spread of primary education and I think yon 
will admit that Government have treated this 
district quite generously in the matter of grants ; 
but I am afraid you have not made full use ot these 
grants, as I understand that gmnts, which have 
been made from time to time for repairs, have not 
been fully utilized and I understand that the Board 
still has an unspent balance of Rs. 3,000 from such 
grants. Moreover^ a csum of Rs. 6,000 for the estab- 
lishment of six additional panchayati union 
schools is lying unspent with the Board. Until 
these schools are opened and the Rs. ^,000 spent, it 
will be premature to consider the question of 
a farther grant. 



1 also a$(ree with the ^ahaiumadan Association 
when they say that the best means of ameliorating 
the condition bf their commnnity is to be fgnnd in 
the spread of education and I shall now deal shortly 
with |he various requests which they make. 
Towards the debts incurred in the hostel buildings 
and the sum required for putting them into 
thorough repair,' Government will be pleased to 
contribute Rs. 1,000 if the Committee will apply to 
the Education Department through the Inspector of 
Schools. I hope this will enable you to clear oflf all 
your liabilities. ■ 

The next request is for the appointment of 
a second maulvi for the zilla school. The proposal 
of the Director of Public Instruction to this effect 
is now being considered by Government and an 
endeavour will be made to create the post from the 
next tinancial year. 

A third request is for a contribution of Rs. 1,000 
towards the host of constructing a building for the 
Golapbagh Junior Madrassa. I understand that the 
present site and accommodation are entirely 
unsatislactory, but it is clear that nothing can be 
donq until the Managing Committee selects a site 
and works out a practical scheme. You will then 
be able to submit an application in accordance 'v^^th 
the ordinary rules ; when this is done the applica- 
tion will be favourably considered by the Director 
of Public Instruction who will sanction a grant 
admissible under the rules as soon as the usual 
formalities are completed. 

Se much foV the educational questions which 
you have raised. 
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^ou complain that paft of the town is regulavl^ 
flooded and yon attribute this in part at least to 
the action of the railway authoritfes in keepinj? 
two of the spans of the railway bridge closed. 
I understand that this was done because 4fe was 
found that there was po discharge through these 
spans and that the bridge offered no real obstrnc* 
tion to the flow of water, ' 

To remedy this state of affairs you ask for the 
opening of these spans and also for the construction 
of a protective embankment. When you brought 
this latter request to my predecessor’s notice he 
t||,vised you to submit formal proposals to Govern- 
ment. I can find no record, however, of any such 
reference having been made and so the matter 
stands where it did live years ago. It is clearly 
impossible for the Municipality to finance a loan 
for the purpose, but if you can raise subscriptions 
to meet one-third of the cost. Government would 
make an effort to meet part of the balance of the 
expenditure. 

As to the steam-roller, I am afraid Government 
cannot help you with funds for its purciiase. 
I should advise you to consider the possibility of 
purchasing pne by means of a loan, which it should 
be easily within your competence to finance. 

Government cannot accept your proposal that 
the more important roads should be provincialized. 
It the busines;^ of the District Boar-d to provide 
for local communications, and we could not agree 
to accept nevt^ liabilities in this 'direction the 
Retrenchment Committee, you will remember, 
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w'conimendM a trunafer iu the opposite direction — 

, namely, the inaintenance of all roads by local 
bodies ht tlioit own expense. 

. t • 

The Merchants’ Association ask that. at least 
two Ccenmtssloners of the Mnuicipality should be 
noniiuated from their menvbers. On this occasion 
one member has been nominated, but it mast be 
remembered that two of the elected Commissioners 
are merchants : Covernment uses the power of 
nomination for redressing inequalities in the elec- 
tion and for seeing that due consideration is given 
to the claims of all communities and interests. We 
cannot promise to adhere to an}' fixed distribution 
of the nominated seats, which must depend on fife 
result of the elections. However, the local officers 
will, I have no doubt, bear in mind the general 
principle underlying the request. So also with the 
nominations to the District Board. » 

I am afraid it will be a long time before the 
railway projects for this area can take definite 
shape, bat if the local bodies are prepared to 
guarantee snch lines against loss we can address 
the Railway Board. Failing such guarantee, it will 
t)e of little use asking them to show auj’’ preference 
for this particular area. 

As to the supply of addi tional goods-sheds ^ud 
wagons, I understand fhat the present goods-sheds 
are considered adequate in comparison with other 
busy stations, but the Agent of the Railway has 
promised to bear your representations ^n mind. 
There is also'u sufficient stock of vgagons, but t^iese 
have to be distributed among the vations loading 
stations in proportion to their defhands. As^ you 
cun imagine, these demands are extremely heavj' 
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during the busy jute season and so delays aue 
inevitable. 

The. amendment of the Tenancy Act is an 
enormous undertaking; the Bill prepared by the 
Committee was circulated for opinions and it'is now 
being revised in the light of the criticisms received. 
The revised dmft will be ready liefore long and it 
is our intention to introduce it into the Legislative 
Council as soon as that body shows some indication 
of its willingness to turn its attention to 
constructive work and consider any legislative 
proposals on their merits. I regret to say that I see 
no such indication at present. 

The Landholders’ Association complains that 
the low price of jute has seriously handicapped the 
cultivation of the crop. But I understand that 
during 1913 and 1924 the prices have returned to 
something nearer their normal standard, owing to 
the removal of those natural causes such as the 
world wide trade depression following upon the 
great war, which- were mainly responsible for the 
low prices which prevailed. No doubt better 
prices still would be obtained, if the raiyats could 
be organized on a co-operative basis for the s»le of 
jute, but it is for you and other leaders of; the 
public to move in tlie matter, and I feel sure that 
the Co-operative Department will be only too glad 
to place their experience and advice at your 
disposal. 

Witli regard to the revival of cottage industries 
in the district, I have asked the Director of 
Industries to make the necessary enquiries iA con- 
nection with weaving iu the district, and, if he 
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that sufficient demand exists, to open a ^ri- 
patetic weaving centre in the mufaasal area of the 
district. 1 ha^re also asked him to get into toucii 
with the Laiidliolders’ Association and arrange for 
a demt^nsth'ition of the improved spinning wheel 
and weaving loom* which have been improvised at 
the Serampore Weaving Institnte, a.s 1 am told that 
the use of such improved appliance.^ will be of great 
benefit to the local gunny weavers. 

The Muhammadan Association ask for the grant 
of a site near the Courts on which they may erect 
a prayer-house for the convenience of the lawyers 
and litigants; but I um, afraid tiiut to grant you 
a site in the Court compound would interfere wit^ 
the future expansion of the Court buildings, and 
i cannot really admit that there is any great neces- 
sity for such a house as you say that there are 
mosques and prayer-houses within a quarter of 
a mile of the Court. 

The laml holders^ may rest assured that their 
interests will be carefully guarded by Government, 
so far as these are compatible with the welfare of 
the tenants and the good of the community 
generally; and you can look to the Hon’ble Maha- 
raja *of Krishnagar adequately to represent the 
point of view of the zamindars in my Government, 
f may also remind 3 'on that four landholders’ 
constituencies have been set up for electing repre- 
sentatives of the landholders* to the Council, and 
these representatives should be able to protect your 
intere.sts and»voice your opinions ^in the Cour^il. 

Gentlemen, ^in conclusion, I desire to -supple- 
meut'the remarks which I made t'?vo days agp at 
Malda on the general political situation. I stated 
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then that the new Ordinance, which we hate r6- 
cently obtained from the Governoi'-General and the** 
arrests^ which we have made under are directed 
not against any popular movement, but against 
a' comparatively small number of persons»who in 
defiance of the law iwe engaget* in a conspiracy 
of intimidation and murder. I need not repeat 
what I then said regarding the menace of such 
a conspimcy to the safety of the State and the 
liberties of law-abiding citizens. The evidence of 
its existence and the danger of its spreading by 
continued recruitment cannot be denied. The 
need for its suppression cannot lie disputed. The 
only points about which there can be any difference 
of opinion is whether we have found the true 
authors of this intimidation and wliether the 
measures we liave taken will effectively put an 
end to their activities. It is to these two points 
that 1 wish to direct my remarks to-day. 

First, then, with regard td the organizers and 
membei-s of this terrorist conspiracy. We have 
arrested altogether and are now detaining as State 
prisoners 98 men since September last year when y?e 
first took action. How can I satisfy you that •these 
men are the organizers of the movement, that they 
are responsible for the^ arms that have been 
imported, the bombs that have been manufactured, 
the crimes that have been committed, the threats 
that have been issued, the danger to life and liberty 
which has been created ? “ Produce your proofs,’’ 

1 dba told, “and* we will believe you.” Gentlemen, 
there are some who would believe nothing we ,might 
, prol^ce. If we produced statements they would 
say they were .lies, if we produced documents 
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irliey- would aay they were forged, if we protiiiced 
coufessioua they would Ray they were extorted 
by torture. .Argument ir wasted on such persons 
and we * “Hip not going to endanger the lives 
of our ,ageat« in the vain attempt to satisfy those 
who do not want to be ^tisfied. But there are 
others who are not so prejudiced, who do not 
believe that we torture innocent men to make 
them incriminate themselves or others, who do not 
believe that we tell lies or forge documents, who 
are satisflod tliat if we have taken steps which are 
repugnant to all our political convictions, we must 
sincerely believe that we are justified by the direst 
necessity, but who nevertheless think that we may 
have made mistakes and that the information on 
whicli we rely may be either inaccurate or mali- 
ciously false. Those are the people w'hom 1 desire 
to satisfy if I can, and it i.s to them that I now- 
add ress myself. 

I would ask them to accept my assurance that 
where we are building up a chain of evidence 
against those who are engaged in a living con- 
spiracy which is continously in existence there 
is no possibility of false evidence remaining 
undiscovered. We do not act ou the worti of 
a single informer aloue, but the evidence we r^lj- 
on nas been accumniated over many months, has 
been corroborated by different agents unknown 
to each other, and only that which will stand the 
test of time and can be checked by corrojborative 
facts survives. If false evidenqp is- iatrodiv.'ed 
into the chain it is bound to be detected. This 
fact tvas broug'ht out clearly lii th*e report o^tlie^ 
two High Court Judges who iu 1918, examined 
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1 now address myself to fche secoiiKl point. Are on!- 
measures likely to prove effective ? 

As I said at Malda two days ago, if the danger 
we are faced with arose from a widespread popular 
movement dne to serious , political or economic 
unrest, a different remedy would be required, but 
as it arises from a comparatively small number of 
men who have organized themselves for the 
purposes of intimidation and murder, the only 
effective remedy is to ari*est and detain the leaders 
and organizers, to segregate and intern the 
followers, to obtain powers of search without 
warrant, to deprive those who are engaged in the 
conpiracy of the power of putting their intimidation 
into practice and to prevent the spread or* the 
revival of their organization. These were the 
powers which were provided by the Defence of 
India Act and they proved completely effective in 
the past. Every other means was tried over 
a period of several years, and failed either to 
suppress or to prevent the growth of the movement. 
The experience of the past is not an opinion but 
a fact. It has been said that violence begets 
violence. That is true and it is those who have 
adopted violence as their creed and those only,' who 
will .suffer by it. No provocative step of any kind 
has been taken b 3 ’^ the Government since I came to 
Bengal. With the ideals of Indian nationalism 
I have expressed complete sympathy on every 
occasion that I have spoken in public. There has 
been nonnterference on the part of my Government 
with the progress Of constitutional 'development. 
1 invited the leader of the Sivarajya Party to 
becQme my. Minister. I offered him the oppor- 
tunity of doing constructive, instead of destructive, 



Work for his country. My conscience is elear, 
therefore, that I have done nothing and said 
nothing to. provoke violence, and now tbjit I am 
threatened with ii, I shall not hesitate to snppress 
it. Yan may criticise ns now on purely theoretical 
grounds, but you will live* to thank us that by onr 
action Bengal has been saved from the horrors of 
revolntionary crime of which she has had so tragic 
an experience in the past, that the cause of Indian 
nationalism in this province has been freed from 
the stain of blood and that the way has been 
cleared for ordered and rapid constitutional 
progress. 
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Hta CxtieilBitoy's SpBBoh mi ihm Stm Amdrmw'm 
Omy Dinner, on 28th Noxhmber I924» 

r 

Mb. Chairman and OENmEMEN, 

This is the third occasion I have had of appre- 
ciating the hospitality of the Caledonian Society, 
the third cold weather season in Calcutta which 
I have seen inaugurated on St. Andrew’s Day. 
That reminds me that T am now half-way through 
ray term of oflBce. I am no longer a trembling 
new boy in the public school of Bengal, and thongli 
not yet a hardened veteran, I have at least become 
seasoned to abuse. I no longer ask for your 
indulgence because I have learnt by experience 
that I can count upon it and in common with the 
other.guosts whom you have so graciously included 
in this toast I know that I am among friends. 

As usual, your guests are drawn from all 
departments of public life in Calcutta. On their 
behalf I offer you our sincere thanks for the 
hospitality you have accorded to us and for the 
cordial way in which you have drunk our health. 

Mr. Tassie has veiy kindly made a personal 
reference to some of ns andf there is one to whom 
my deep .sense of personal obligation compels me 
also to refer. To* most of us life is such an 
unromantic routine, and the daily round of our 
professional duties so devoid of excitement, that 
we are drawn to the field of sport for that additional 
zest which is caused by the element of uncertriinty. 
But' there is one of your guests to-night wl\ose 
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(ilities are performed under very diflferenfc cirotim- 
stnnces, wbo for the last two yeare has even 
carried his his hands In the name. of the 

uitizeus of Calcattad desire to express a tribute of 
admirs^ion to our Commissioner of Police and to 
the brave Indian officers wlko share his risks and 
so loyally and efficiently support him. 

Mr. Tegart, fis Mr. Tassie has reminded us, is an 
Irishman — for all we know he may be a Sinn 
Feiner at heart. He is the last man, therefore, to be 
deficient in sympathy with the causa of Indian 
nationalism, and that any nationalist should 
mistake him for an enemy and seek bis life on 
that account is only proof of how the strong wine 
of politics can infiame the passions and cloud the 
judgment of weak minds. Probably I have more 
reason than any one in this room to know the 
extent to which^, Mr. Tegart has been misjudged, 
tlie dangers wliich he runs, the cool courage with 
which he performs his duty, and 1 can never 
adequately express to him my gratitude and my 
admiration. I can only say that T feel it an honour 
to be in his company and to be able to number him 
amohg my friends. 

Gentlemen, the claim of your Society ‘to 
inaugurate the cold weather season at Oaleutta 
appears to have been disputed this year by two 
other pretenders to the title, and I fear that one 
member of my Government, though he comes from 
Aberdeen and is a member of youf Society, maf be 
prepared to support their claim, ^ for “ there is 
a rumour” (as they say in this country) that he 
left Darjeeling rather hurriedly at the eiKl of 
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Octo))er to attend one of the opening meets of 
Afessi's. Firpo or Peljti’s new enterprise. Neverthe- 
less, though I sun only a poor En^lishniiin, J uin 

• C 

prepaied to maintain that the Ijonoiir of opening 
the season in the social-political* world of Qalcutta 
is not likely ever to wrested 'from this annual 
function so long as the British connection with 
India is maintained. 

Mr. Tassie who has proposed this toast in such 
^jracious terms, has sympathized with me on two 
grounds — the first is that I have to spend .so much 
of my time in protecting Bengal from her 
politicians instead of getting on w’ith constructive 
work. I am grateful for his sympathy, but I assure 
him that this experience does not either surprise 
me or distress me as much as he might imagine. 
I am not surprised, because the power to destroy is 
inherent in the power to create. Indian politicians 
are not yet satisfied that they hav% the power to 
create and so they are still bu.sy testing their power 
to destroy. And I am not depressed, because I am 
convinced that when they become conscious of 
their freedom to construct they will cea.se to take 
pleasure in destruction. 

, .In this connection, I would like to take you 
into, my confidence and tdll you the sad story of 
how I failed to become a watchmaker. Wlten I was 
about eight years old, I formed a romantic friend- 
ship wifh the local watchmaker who came each 
we^ to wind up.the clocka in our co'untry house. 
I so Impressed him with my interest in his prof e.s- 
sion that he dbcided to make me an apprentice. 
One week he brought me a watch, and, as the first 
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^tei> in 1113^ training, he sliowed me how to t:»ke it 
to pieces. Every single part of its mechanism was 
(letachecl aac^The separate pieces were left, in my 
charjre. He promised when he retnrned the 
following week ^to show me l^w to pat them 
toge the! again. Orifortnnaitely daring his absence 
in3^ interest in the watch, which we had s8 effec- 
tively destroyed, vanished and gave place to 
a delighted interest in the fascinating little wheels 
of which it had been composed. Instead of keeping 
them carefully shut up in a drawer I played with 
them, 1 showed them to a friend who was staying 
with me, and together we made many things with 
them that were not watches. By the end of the 
week I had lost some and broken others and the 
poor watcli was destroyed i)eyonfl repair. The 
clockmaker was deepl}' shocked at my carelessness 
and sorrowfully took sway as much as remained of 
the mechanism. My apprenticeship abruptl3^ 
ended and I lost both ray watch and ray friend. It 
is a sad story of the premature termination of 
a promising career, bat it is not without its 
moral. Yon see, my guru on that occasion clearly 
•ack howl edged that I mu.st learn to take to pieces 
before I could put together, and hfe gave me to 
undeistand that the waitch would not be mine till 
I could do both. Well, the Members of our Legisla- 
tive Council in Bengal acting on the same principle 
have taken the ministerial wheels out of the 
mechanism of the constitution. only hope 4 ihat 
they^ will be warned by my example and not lose 
them altogether in the interval, but put them •back 
at the next opportunity. 
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T|ie second ground of Mr. Tassie’s syiupatliy wasi 
of coorso, that I have the misfortune not to be born 
a Scot. This luisfortune I share with’your EngllsJi, 
Irish and Indian guests. In fact, this dinner of the 
Caledonian Society gives noe a greater ijpnd of 
sympathy with iby Injlinn friends than any other 
event sof the year.’ To-night we are all outsiders — 
we share a common inferiority — yet warmed by 
your kindness and cheered by your hospitable fare, 
we can coutemplute without envy your superior 
qualities and rejoice that in spite of the misfortune 
of our birth we are admitted to your fi'iendship. 

In my case Mr. Tassie has charitably found one 

extenuating circumstance in my love of the hills. 

I hope, therefore, that I may be forgiven, and to 

show you tliat I have not killed all myAides-de- 

Camp; I have brought one of them with me 

to-night. If you look at him you will see that he 

is not even worn to a shadow. But then he is 

a Scot, and perhaps, "that is why he lias survived. 

♦ 

Gentlemen, since last we met time has wrought 
many changes. The familiar and imposing figure 
of the Maharaja of Burdwan is no longer present. 
He is busy elsewhere considering, I suppose, Vhat 
further taxation pan be placed upon the jute 
industry. I greatly miss Jiis wise counsels and 
genial humour. He has been succeeded by another 
Maharaja who is shewing his capacity to fill the 
vacancy. 

I 

Mr. Bhupendra Nath Base, alas, 'did not live 
long enough to accept your hospitality as a Member 
of my Executive Oouucil. In him I have* lost 
a real personal friend for whom I liad a great 
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jiffection uad oae who liiid placed me andet* a jdeep 
sense of obli^atioa. We were colleaffuee togfetber 
at the India (Xfice — he was in fact my first gaide 
and instrnctor in Indian affairs. In spite of his age 
and infirmity he did not hesittfte to accept neW 
lesponsihilities wTien he lyid eanie 1 repose. He 
died in harn ‘ss at the end of a long life s|:)eut in 
the service of his country. He, was loved by many 
and hononied and respected by all who knew him. 

Another familiar figure that is absent is that of 
General Cnbitt. His breezy speeches have delighted 
ns at these dinners for many years. Oalcntta, I am 
sure, will gi\b} a cordial welcome to his successor. 

Qoneral elections have taken place both in India 
and in England and have prodnced sensational 
resalts. Lsist year at this dinner I said th.-it there 
was no need for alarm because the extremists had 
gained many seats in Bengal, so this year I would 
l)eg my Indian friends to believe that there is no 
need for alarm because a Conservative Government 
has been returned to power with an overwhelming 
majority in England. As I said in 1922, the con- 
servatives are not likely to adopt the revolutionary 
policy of repealing the constitution which was 
given to India in 1919. As a Labour Government 
has had to show that it would not shrink frgm 
sanctioning the repres^don of crime which sought 
to intimidate them, so a Conservative Government 
will now have to show, with equal courage, that 
they will not allow the path of constjtntlonal 
progress in India to be blocked ^y the impatient 
violence of a few extremists. 

The Lee (Commission has visited India, and 
completed its report in record time. I hope that its 
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example will be followed by the Government uiifl 
another record eatabliahed in the promptness with 
which .its reconunendatioDs are acteij npon. 

I should like to mention two local battel's 
which are of vital Interest to the commercial com- 
mnnity. 1 said last year that it was ray ambition 
to pass over the rvew Howrah Bridge before 1 left 
India. I fear that the prospects of realizing my 
ambition have Jiot improved with tlie passage of 
another year. But althongh the Legislative 
Council lias made no progress with this matter, the 
Government has not been idle. We have drafted 
a Bill which has been published and is now ready 
for discussion in the Council. I should like to 
make clear what are the respective res[»()nHibilitie« 
of the Executive and of the Legislature in this 
matter. It is for the Legislative Council to decide 
what financial provision should be made for the 
new bridge. It is for the Government to decide, 
with the help of expert advice, what is the best type 
of bridge that can be maintained with the sources 
of revenue sanctioned by the Legislative Council, 
and to see that it is completed before the life qf the 
existing bridg^ comes to an pnd. We shall carry 
out our responsibility and we shall try and persuade 
the Legislative Council to make sufficient financial 
provision for the best type of bridge. That they 
should want the cheapest is not unnatural^ but 
I think'we shall be able to show, when the matter is 
debated, that the cautelever type wliich we recom- 
mend will be as economical in the. long run as the 
floaiting type which has found favour in some 
quarters. 
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' The otlK^r subject I wish to mention is the 
Grand Trunk Cuna!. This scheme is also now 
roinpletely j^ady and the nee<i for its commence- 
ment has become extremely ar^^ent. I m^'^seir 
visitec\ the exisUng steamer route tlirough the 
Sundarbans in company with the Chief Engineer 
last July and the latter returned there with the 
Maharaja of Krishnagar, the Irrigation Member, 
a fortnight agu. The river channels on this route 
are rapidly deteriorating and T am advised that 
they cannot be kept open without heavy expense 
lor many years longer* We hope, therefore, to 
proceed with our scheme for the replacement of this 
route by the Grand Trunk Canal without further 
<lelay, and I propose to summon a conference of 
members of all parties to discuss tlie matter early in 
January. 

Tlie most iniportatit event which has taken 
place (luring the year which 1 am reviewing 
occurred during the last month, and before I sit 
down 1 must say one word about the t)reseni 
political situation and the action which my 
Government have taken to suppress the terrorisi 
niownient in Bengal. When I spoke at this dinner 
lust year 1 said that there was oiil}^ one small cloud 
upon the political horizon. Like the cloud whfch 
was first reported to tfie prophet Elijah as rising 
out of the sea like a mun‘'s ^and and then grew 
until the heaven became black with clouds and 
wind, so the cloud which I mentioned last year has 
spread uiitiT it has darkened the whole political 
heaven. Yet I can say with some confidence that 
the situation is less anxious than it was a •year 
ago. The menace which was then apparent only 



ro tUe Govenniient is now clearly seen by eVerj 
t)iie ui Bengal, and whereas a year ago we were 
powerless to prevent its growth, vye are now 
effectively armed against it. Tliongh we should 
like to have struck earlier, it is just as we/1 that 
our weapons were net used till the need’ for 
them became generally recognized. In the last 
few clays 1 have spoken at some length about the 
nature of the danger with which we have' been 
faced and the object of the action we have taken. 
I need not repeat those arguments to-night among 
those who are not likely to question the necessity 
for exceptional measures to suppress a terrorist 
conspiracy, but as ray words will reach Ixiyond 
this room, tliere are a few things which I should 
like bo say about the policy we have adopted. 

You remeinbcM* the parable in tlie Bible of the 
husbandman among whose good crops an enemy 
sowed tares during the niglit. So it is with the 
fair garden of Bengal where among the healthy 
growing plants of constitutional progress enemies 
have sown under (a>ver of darkness the rankest, 
most poisonous, most choking weed which is to be 
found in a political garden — namely, the we^xl of 
intimidation. Mr. C. R. Das has recently told us 
that he has noticed these weeds — in fact, he‘says. 
that he has seen more of tliem than we have^, and 
his remedy is that wj^ should give them more sun 
and water, and he assures ns that they will then 
turn in«to healthy and harmless plants. That 
advice, perhaps, seemed to him in keeping with tfee 
instructions of the husbandman in th,e parable, but. 
as ltd affairs of State, we cannot wait for the daj^ 
of judgment to .solve our difficulties, we have 
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"preferred to eradiciite the weeds before they .grew 
foo minpHnt, and to restrain those who have planted 
them. Whe^i^upon Mr. Das cries out “ Ypu have 
accepted my diagnosis, but refused uiy remedy and 
insteajJ of destroying the weeds you are plucking 
up my ^tvarajya shoots ighich are the healthiest 
plants ill the garden.” Gentlemen, the reason why 
I do not accept Mr, Das’ remedy is because he is 
not my gaitloncr and has no responsibility for thi- 
consequences of his advice. If ho had become my 
Minister when I gave him the opportunity, and if 
in that capacity he were now to say “I will be 
responsible for the lives of ovir police officers 
without the use of these powers,” then 1 should bo 
prepared to listen to him. As he refused to take 
responsibility, he cannot now make it a grievance 
that his advice Is not accepted. It may suit 
Mr. Das’ purpose to say that our action is directed 
against his party, but the complain i is deprived of 
all reality when he tells us in the saiuo breath 
that instead of doing it any harm we have in fact 
given it a magiiificeiit udvertisomeiii;. If our object 
had been what he asserts we should liave arrested 
not three Snuuajisl members of Council, but 40. 
and* effectively removed the obstruction which, he 
thinks, is so emliarrassiiig to us. Gentlemen, our 
policy is not directed .against Mr. Das’ party nor 
against any other political party working within 
the coustitiitiuii for the e.stablfshment. of a national 
system of (Tovernment in India, but against 
a terrorist orgaaizatiun which tyms at the over- 
throw of the pre.sent Government by force or its 
coercion, by murder and intiraid&tiou. Meipbers 
of that organization will not be allowed to screen 
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i.hem«elves behind any other political label or 
obtain immunity by claimiiif? inemberahip of 
a party .which professes to repudiate tWir methods. 
The leaders of fll political parties in India have 
a very grave responsibility for the present si tyiation. 
If tliej' laid had the conuage to remain true to their 
publicly-avowed principles of non-violence, if they 
had said without any qualification' — “ We have no 
place for the bomb and the revolver in the nationa- 
list movement, we will not accept the help of those 
who use them. Whatever tlie ideals may bo of 
those who use these weapons, tiiey are so damaging 
to the credit of onr cause that we will support any 
G-overnment, however constituted, in suppressing 
them.” If they had the courage to say that when 
this menace first made its appearance, there would 
have been no need now for the special powers we 
liave been force:l to use. But instead of doing that 
they have either coiwloned the means for the sake 
of the end or they have allowed themselves to be 
blackmailed into betraying their principles. 

Mr. Das has claimed that freedom is his 
birthright. Certainly, but it is mine too — it is 
Mr. Tegart’s — and the first birthright of any, man 
is the right to live. Our determination to suppress 
irrtiinidatiou is as much in the interest of Mr. Das 
liimself as of any other political leader. The day 
may come when he liimself may be in a respon- 
sible position, and opposed by an irreconcilable 
minority. What would become of his birthright 
if ftiose who could not accept his policy were to 
be free to terminate bis existenc,e, and where 
eou<d he turn to protection if Government were 
not strong enough to afford it. Gentlemen; the 
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fnaii who yields to latitnidatioii surrenders .voine- 
thiiig more precious than his life. 

I came totliidUi in the hope Mint 1 might* render 
some smidl s( 0 ‘vice to the laud of my birth. I did 
not kiiKivv when J came that it would be my loi 
to give it ihe most preciousfgift which any country 
can possess, namely, freedom for its citi/.ens living 
within the law to speak and act in conformity 
with their conscience. I did not know that during 
my term of office Bengal won Id be deprived of 
this freedom and that it would be my privilege to 
restore il. But such has been the task which has 
come to me unsought. 1 do not shrink from it. 
And if I accomplish nothing else. I shall be satisfied 
if when 1 leave Bengal I can say that I have been 
able to guarantee to every Government servant 
and to every law-abiding citizen of Bengal safety 
in tlie discharge of his duty and freedom from fear 
of vi(»lence iti the pursuit of his lawful business. 
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Hl9 Exffllemoy^B Addr^s to thbRoolfilmntm 
of Smmmdo mi tho Durhor hold In Omiouitm, 
on And Dooomhor 1 82dm 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Chandi Charan 
Smbitibhusan, 

Yon have attained eminence as a scholar and 
writer on Sanskrit and yonr numerous contribu- 
tions to Sanskritic learning; show great erndition. 
Yon are the author of numerous works, some of 
which are presci'ibed as text books in Goverumenf 
and private Sanskrit colleges ; for the last 36 yeai>i 
you have taught Sanskrit to numbers of students 
in a fdl, wliich you established at your own 
(expense; and for many years you have been an 
examiner for higher subjects in Sinriti examina- 
tions. You have tltus exercised very considerable 
influence on the maintenance and development of 
Sanskrit learning and richly earned tite title which 
has been bestowed upon you. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Asutosh Shastbi, 

After a distinguished academic career, * you 
entered Government service as a Professor of 
Sanskrit in 1895 and yoy retired last year as 
Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. 

As teacher and Examiner, you have helped to 
hand down the best traditions of Sanskrit learning 
to ^the younger generation and you have also 
contributed to the critical literature on the subject. 

Your attainfnents have richly earned for you the 
title which has now been conferred upon you. 
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IJai Upkndra Nath Brahmaghast Bahadur, 

^ • 

Yonr restiiircli work in Kala-Asar bas been of 
the utmost. 7aliio not only to this province, but to 
India geneVally. and the treatment which you 
evolved through tliat work has dejtrived the disease 
of its terrors. You have rightly gained ji world- 
wide reputation. I congratulate you on your 
achievements tind this further recognition whicii 
His Majesty the King-Emperor lias been pleased to 
give to your linuiaiie work. 

Khan Eahadijbs and Rai Bahadurs, 

Once again 1 have the privilege of distributing 
the sanads and titles which have been conferred on 
you for services to the State, and I am glad to think 
that your work has been recognized and rewarded. 

Rai Manmatha Nath Pal Bahadur, 

You ha ve always taken an active part in any 
irioveinent for the improvement of your village and 
its neighbourhood, and you have sliown special 
interest in the cause of agricultural education and 
medical ndief. towards both of which yon have 
'•out ribnted inunifleently. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ha-h Khondkar 
Muhammad Mouskn. 

You. too, have shown that you appreciate your 
responsibilities! as a zamindar by the interest yon 
hav<i taken in your villagt^ as for example, by 
your contributions towards the establishment of 
a high sch/)ol. a inuktab and a gaeat.-1iouse for 
Muhammadans. You have also tlone good work as 
Honorary Magistrate and Member of the Local 
Board. 
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Rai Debbndra Nath Basu Bahadur, 

Yoa have rendered 28 years of ^ meritorions 
service <io Ciovernment in the Bengal Proviiiciai 
-Service. Yonr work has been characlerizeil 
throughout by extreme thoroughness and* yon 
reiiflered excellent serWce in the settlement of 
Government lands in the outskirts of Calcutta. 
Your official superiors have always spoken of your 
work in the highest terms. 

Rai Durga Das Chakrabarti Bahadur, 

Yon retired from Government service in 1922 
after rendering long and valuable service in the 
Judicial Department. 

Rai Suresh Chaxoi^a Sarkar Bahadur, 

You have been .a Commissioner of the Calcotla 
Corporation for ten years and have shown a deep 
and enlightened interest in municipal work. As 
a Medical Practitioner in Calcutta you have brought 
relief and comfort to the suffering poor. 

Rai Harendra Kumar Ray Chaudhuri Bahadur. 

Yon have made generous and substantial con- 
triijutions towards works of public utility in Dacca 
eity and in your own vilUtge in Dacca district. 
Yon have shown yourself a good landlord and 
a loyal supporter of Government. 

Rai tSATisH Chai^ira Chaudhuri Bahadur. 

Your village in Mymensingh has. reason to be 
grateful to you for your liberality and public spirit. 
You have built and endowed a hospital there at 
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llle cost of throe lakhs and yon liave thus ensured 
,for the locality the provision of good medical 
treatment for, Tfntnre generations. 

Kai SuHendra Na,th Banarji Bahadur, 

Yon have had a very wule experience in the 
Police and yon bear a most excellent record. Your 
service has been thronghont of an exceptionally 
liigh order and j’^onr superior officers have grate- 
fnlly acknowledged their indebtedness to your 
industry, tact and grasp of detail. This title is but 
a fitting recognition of your loyalty, character and 
straightforwardness. 

Rai Romoni Mohan Banarji Bahadur, 

In the 14 years during whi|lh you have been 
conducting cases on behalf of the Crown, you have 
l)een associatetl with some of the longest and most 
important cases before the Se.ssions Court at Alipore. 
and yon have always identified yourself heartily 
with tlie interests of the Crown even at your own 
personal risk. Government have found your wide 
experience, great ability and extraordinary industry 
of th^ utmost value. 

Rat Manivdra Nath Banarji Bahadur, 

Throughout your 33 years ,of most creditable 
.service in the Postal Department your work has 
met with the highest commendation from suecessive 
Directors-General. Your all-round knowledge* of 
post-office work, and your devotion to duty have 
made you a very valuable asset to ttie departnvent 
in which you have done very fine work. 
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Khak Bahadur Maulvi Kazc Gouam Mohiuddjn 
‘Paroqui, 

True to the traditions of your ‘historic family 
you have always taken an active interest in public 
affairs in your district of Tippera, where you have 
constantly supported ^ edncatiorfal and cliaritable 
institutions. Nor have you confined your interests 
to matters of local importance, but you have shown 
the same spirit towards your responsibilities as 
a Member of the Legislative Council. You have 
always used your influence on the side of law and 
order and consistently acted in what you believe 
to be the best interests of your country. 

RAI RAMJIDAS BA.JORIA BAHADUR, 

Yourself a leading member of the Marwari 
Association' and #*resident of the Marwari School 
Committee you have always taken tlie lead in 
matters pertaining to the good of your community. 
You contributed ten thousand rupees towards the 
Marwari School, you founded a rest-house ui 
Sahibgauj, and you established a charitable institu- 
tion at Hard war. Yon were one of the organizers 
of the Calcutta Marwari Hospital, towards tlic 
establi-slirnent of wliich you yourself made aolcnia- 
tion of two lakhs and raised a further sum of one 
fakh and eighty thoiisan(| from members of your 
community. You were for 18 yeai-a an Honorary 
Magistrate of Howraii. 

e 

Rai Harendra Nath Das Bahaouji, 

I- •• 

By your untiring devotion and public spirit you 
materially lielped to raise the Carmichael Medical 
College, Belgachia, to its present eminence. The 
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untdooi’ dispensary of this institution was built, and 
maintained l)y funds obtained solely through your 
influenoe. Y(ftt also secured endowments towards 
the college itself and towards the Eye Hospital at 
t,lie Cal|!ntta Medical College. You may justly be 
prond of yonr achievements. 

Rai Surendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur, 

Yon have shown your public spirit as Honorary 
Magistmte, Chairman of the Aziinganj Municipality 
and Secretary of the Co-operative Bank, and your 
influence am! leadership have been of great value. 

The liberal donations which you have made 
towards the cause of education indicate that you 
are a generous and progressive zamindar. 

Khan Bahadurs and Rai Bahadurs, 

I congratulate you on the titles which - you have 
won, and I trust that you will long be spared to 
enjoy them ami to give yonr fellow-countrymen the 
benefit <»r your experience and help. 

Khan Sahib and Rai Sahibs, 

I. am glad of tlie opportunity this occasion gives 
me of p.aying a tribute to the work you have done 
for the public good in your various spheres .of 
activity. 

Rai Sahib Kunja Bihari BaIu, 

You retired from the Education Depart&ent 
over 40 years* ago and since then jv)u have rendered 
good and efficient service as Honorary Magistrate. 
You *have been a Member of the Education Com- 
mittee of your District Board and have filled 
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various other lioiiorufy oflioes. Increasing yeafs 
have not diminished yonr enthusiasm or your 
efficiency. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Hafiz Nazir Ahmad, 

You have shown yohraelf a good oriental scholar 
and have done research work for the Asiatic 
Society; but you have not confined your attention 
to learning. For you proved yourself a force in 
combating the non-co-operation movement. 

Rai Sahib Radha Gotinda Kundu, 

Your service has been a record of long and 
meritorious work. Your experience and ability 
have always been of the greatest assistance, and 
conspicuously so in 1922, when you skilfully 
suppressed a serious outbreak of dacoity in tlic 
Paluakhali Subdivision. 

Rai Sahib Dibakar De, 

You have a long record of professional service 
in the Veterinarj^ Department in which you have 
shown great ijroficiency ; and for the last ten j^ears 
you have carried out your duties as Assistant 
Principal of the Bengal Veterinary College with 
industry and merit. 

Rai Sahib Probodh Chandra Chatarji, 

Xftena long and good record in the Registration 
Department, yosi retired a year ago from the 
appointment of Registrar of Assuran,ces in Calcutta. 

( A 

a position in which yon acquitted yourself with 
marked credit. 
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IMi Sahib Jkanesdba Nath Ghobh, 

You have worked, with credit and distinction, 
both as Snl^la.spector and Inspector iu . every 
branch of police duties and have invariably shown 
yoiirseU an officer of great ability and auimpeach- 
able integrity. Your skill detective work has 
been of special value. 

fiAi Sahib Upbndea Nath Kanjilal, 

Since you joined tl)e Eastern Bengal Railway 
3(5 years ago, you liave worked with energy and 
loyalty. You have shown yourself full of resource 
and prepared for every emergency — as for instance, 
when during a serious outbreak of Cholera at 
Kanchrapara you arranged for medical attendance 
and the removal of the dead, or when you rose from 
a .sick b^'d to quell a disturbance amongst the staff 
and thus averted a strike. 

Rai Sahib Monindra Nath Bhattachaeji, 

.Joining the Eastern Bengal Railway 34 years 
ago, you served for 23 years in the Cash Office 
passing through the various grades until yon 
lieeame Assistant Pay Master. Since 1913, you have 
been Treasurer on the East Indian Railway, a most 
responsible po.sition, the duties of which you have 
carried out with marked efficiency. 

Rai Sahib Beni Madhab MiJea, 

Your 21 years’ superior service iu the Bostal 
Department lias been a continno|}s record of ^ard 
and lioiiest work, and you have given every .satis- 
faction both to your superior officers and to the 
public. 
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RAi,SA.nr8 J^acpaxoRA Chandra. Basu, 

DariD}? the last six and'a-half years o( your,» 
Shtvice you have been closely associated with the 
organization and direction of the co-operative 
movement in Bengal, both as Personal Assistant to 
the Registrar and as ♦ As.sistant Registrar. Yonr 
work in these capacities has been pre-eminently 
good and you liave succeeded in winning and 
retaining the confidence of ali classes with whom 
yon came in contact. 

Rai Sahib Mahenoba Nath Muehabji, 

You joined the Police 32 years ago and rose to 
be Assistant Commissioner in the Calcutta Police in 
lS20. In the following year you weie awarded the 
Ring’s Police Medal. Yon possess detective ability 
of a high order and you have won the respect and 
esteem of the public. 

Rai Sahib Rajendba Nath Bhattachabji. 

Besides doing good work as Superintendent of 
the Ripon College and School, you have long shown 
yonr interest in local municipal administration and 
in the improvement of public health and educ.\tion. 

iiAi Sahib Khbtra Mohan Ganguli, 

You have won a ^reputation for sound work an<l 
good judgment, and while you were on the staff of 
the’ Provincial Police Training College, 3’on made 
a most successful instructor. In other directions 
also you have been of considerable value to the 
dUpfirtraent in’the course of your long and faithful 
service. 
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Ff.vi Sahib Jnakendra Chandra Guha, 

Your work, too, us Porsoual Assistant to the 
luspector-(ie»eral ot Prisons, has been consiktently 
clianicterized by a high standard of excellence 
under rtiost trying and difficult circumstances. 

liAi Sahib Haridas Banarji, 

This title is a mark of appreciation of the Iphg 
and faithful service, which you have given to 
fiovernraent; as Head Assistant in his office, you 
have been of great value to the Director of Agri- 
culture in recent years, and your ineHtorious work 
has been highly commended. 

Khan Sahib and Rai Sahibs, 

I congratulate you on the titles which you have 
received and I trust you will long be spared to 
enjoy them. 

Mr. .Tohn Robson, 

Since its formation in 1906, the Bengal Smoke 
Nuisances Committee has been conspicuously 
successful in reducing the smoke nuisances. You 
have been engaged from the beginning as Chief 
Inspfector and Technical Adviser to the Committee, 
and its success has been due in very great measure 
to your tact, experience and unremitted exertions. 
I congratulate you on the medal wliich His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy has been pleilsecl to grant you in 
recognition of your work. 
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HIb CxoBitBnoy'B SpBBoh at the Ourhmr 
Haiti at Oaioutta, an 2nd Daoambar 
1924 . 

Gentlemen, 

It is not my usual practice to make a speech at 
these Durbars. I have never done it before. But 
you will agree with me I think that if the Governor 
of the province has a mes.sage which he wishes to 
convey to the public, he cannot do better than to 
speak it in open Durbar. Of all the opportunities 
available to me of speaking in public this is the 
most appropriate for the particular subject which 
it is in my mind to speak about. Here I am 
addressing no local audience or particular section 
of the public, but representatives of all clas.ses, all 
interests, all communities in the province and the 
subject I have to speak about is nothing less than 
the welfare of Bengal as a whole. 

I have recently made three speeches dealing 
with the terrorist conspiracy in Bengal and^with 
the action which my Government lias taken to 
suppress it. In those speeches I dealt in detail 
with different aspects of •'the question. I x>laced 
before the public most of the facts relevant to its 
consideration and most of the arguments in 
justification of our action. At Malda, I explained 
th^ nature of Jhe menace with which we were 
threatened. I produced evidence of the existence 
of a terrorist* movement; I showed how i‘t had 

fr 

grown in the last 18 months; I enumerated its 
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(jftaracteristicH uud explained bow destructive they 
;were of all political liberty; Anally, I expressed 
the deteraiiii^t*oa of my Government to .exter* 
ininate it by the only means which were effective 
tor the 4 mrpose. 

At Dinajpur, two days later. I dealt at length 
with the question whether or not, we had dis- 
covered and arrested the real anthors and members 
of this con.spirac5% and whether tVie powers under 
the new Ordinance, which we had asked for and 
obtained, and •which it is our intention at the 
earliest possible moment to replace by a local 
Statute, were or were not the l>e.st remedy for the 
trouble. 1 explained how we had the experience 
of the past to guide us in these two matters; how 
the measures we were now taking had been the 
only effective ones in the past and how, whereas, 
largely owing to the delay in using them, Goveru- 
ineut had then had to arrest and intern as many as 
1,200 persons, the fact that they had taken the right 
men was not now seriously disputed by any one. 

At the St. Andrew’s Day Dinner in Calcutta last 
Kridt^, d dealt with Mr. C. R. Dart’ complaint that 
I had accepted his diagnosis and refused his 
remedy : 1 denied t.he allegation that our action 

was directed against any political party and 
I pointed out the responsibilil^ attaching to the 
leaders of ail political parties who, though paying 
lip service to non-violence, had never repudiated 
the help of tliose who used the ‘bomb and the 
revolver, but h^d accepted them in the expressive 
phrase* recently used by one newspaper as ihe 
"Sappers and Miners of the Constitutional Army.” 
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in these three speeches I tlins dealt with parti- 
cular features of the question. To-^ay I propose*” 
to deql finally with the question as ^ whole and to 
lefer to some of the comments whicli have been 
made on my previous speeches.^ 

The first question? then, is — does a terrorist 
(!onspiiacy exist ? What has been the comment on 
this point ? It is that 1 have wasted my breath in 
trying to prove what needs no proof and is no 
longer disputed. Well, that is something gained : 

I shall waft|^ no more breath on thi^ subject. Bnt 
before I lea'W it I must point ont that when I first 
told the public of the existence of this terrorist 
movement and warned them that we were threatened 
with a revival of the horrors which they had 
experienced from 11)12 to 1918, I was not .believed, 
r was told that this was a false alarm raised by the 
police to justify their existence; 1 was told that 
the crimes which had been committed had no 
political significance, but had been committed for 
private gain by members of the hhadraloq class 
driven to desperation by unemployment and 
e.couomic distress. It has not taken long for the 
public to learn and to admit that I was righ,t and 
my only regret is that it has needed the lives of 
some innocent men and some guilty ones to establish 
the truth of what I pointed out a year ago. 

The next question is — now that it is admitted 
that this terrorist movement exists, how is it to be 
supjjresssed ? My critics tell me that the right 
reiuiedy for political crime is to pursue it by means 
of the ordinary law, and the only eflEeptive pro- 
ven j;ive of it is to concede the demands of those 
who resort to it. Unfortunately for their case 
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e^cperience is against; them. I need not refer to’ the 
experience of ^other conntries which may not be 
familiar to them, except to say that in no civilized 
country and' under no form of Government, whether 
autocratic, bureaiyjratip or democratic, has their 
remedy for this particular* evil ever been found 
effective. 1 will only remind you of the experience 
of Bengal, an experience which is within the 
memory of everyone whom I am addressing. In the 
early years of the last revolutionary movement, the 
ordinary law was used as often as pea^ble, but ii 
proved wholly inadequate. Apart from the murder 
of investigating oflBcers, of witnesses and of 
approvers the published testimony of the revolu- 
tionaries themselves show that for the purpose of 
preventing the growth of the movement and the 
spread of intimidation it was absolutely useless, 
ft was not until the Defence of India Act gave to 
the Government the same powers which we have 
obtained under the recent Ordinance that the 
movement of that day was suppressed. We our- 
selves have had recourse to the ordinary law in the 
last two years and we have found it equally 
ineffective. If men can be murdered even on mere 
suspicion of having made confessions or supplied 
information, what hope is there that others wilj 
dare to face publicity ?• No court, which cannot 
guarantee immunity to the wUnesses that testify 
before it, can be expected to arrive at the truth in 
(Kvlitical cases. Those who urge us t» have 
••ecourse to the* ordinary Courts of ^Justice have*no 
power to guarat^tee the safety of the witnesses we 
might produce. The Courts of Justice themselves 
have no such power and have no responsibility .for 
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any* liarm that may come to those who testify 
before them. That responsibility ^rests with tlit** 
Execirtive Government alone and as head of the 
Executive in Bengal, I aay finiill3' and definitely 
that we wili not produce opr witnesses before any 
tribunal unless we can guarantee their safety if 
they speak the truth. A suggestion has been made 
in some quarters that we slionld submit our 
evidence in secret to one or two impartial men 
whose verdict would carry’ greater weight than 
our own. 

This is a very plausible suggestion and one 
which I cannot lightly reject. But there is one 
very obvious -oitjection to the form in whieli it is 
made. The responsibility for executive action 
must rest with the Executive Government’ — it van- 
not be devolved upon any one else. Even the 
Legislature has no responsibility for the selection 
)f the individuals who have been arrested. There- 
fore, T say the Government of Bengal could never 
divest themselves of the responsibility which is 
theirs and theirs alone for the selection they have 
made. But f may be told that the Government 
often seeks the advice of unofficial committees and 
commissions in a variety of public matters, 
f agree, but that is alway’s when Government them- 
selves have some doubt as to the course they should 
adopt or desire more information before acting. If 
the Executive cannot be trusted to carry out its 
lesponSibilily — there is only one remedy, namely, 
to*' change it.‘ Since in India, however, th<' 
Executive Goyerqment is irremoveable, it ,is not 
uufeasonable lo suggest that it should at least seek 
the, ad vice of thqse who possess a larger measure of 
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pablic confidence than they do theinaelves. pm 
here a practical difficulty at once ariges. Who is to 
decide the peisoniiel of these assessors ? The 
Government ’naturally should select its own 
advisers^ but if they are not trusted neither will be 
the men of their 'choice, government, however, 
cannot be expected to seek the advice of their 
political opponents, and none but their own 
nominees would satisfy snch opponents. The»belief 
that there are men in India or in any country in 
the world who, in a matter oF acute political 
controversy, are free from any political bias whose 
impartiality is unquestioned by anyone and whose 
verdict would be accepted by all <i8^nfortanateJy 
the dream of a visionary and entfirOly at variance 
with the realities of life. 

Now let me deal with the second argument that 
the only way to prevent the nse of the bomb and 
the revolver is to concede the demands of those 
who use them. I admit, and I have already 
acknowledged in public, that the business of states- 
men is not merely to enforce the law and to punish 
those who break it, but also to investigate the 
causes which drive normally law-abiding persons 
to break the law. I do not sliirk my responsibility 
in this matter and I do not claim that my dutv 
ceases with the suppression of crime and intimida- 
tion. If it could be said with truth that nationalist 
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aspirations in India were discouraged and checked, 
that all progress in the development ^of •the 
constitution ‘was blocked, that jll channels, of 
constitntional agitation were closed, that all reason- 
able demands 'were refused, that *no redress of 
grievances was possible, that after years of patient 
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and peaceful effort the people in their desperation 
had at last been driven to violent eonrses by an 
utterly unsympathetic and tyrannical Government, 
that would not justify the crimes, 6 ut it would at 
least cause the Government to forfeit the sympathy 
and support which they are ‘otherwise entitled 
ta expect from law-abiding citizens. The use of 
such an argument in Bengal to-day is absolutely 
impossible. It would be historically untrue and in 
flat contradiction of the known features of the 
|)re.sent political situation. The ideals and 
aspirations of Indian nationalists far from being 
discouraged have been accepted by the Government 
as their own 5 progress in constitutional reform 
instead of being blocked has in recent years been so 
great that many Indiana have doubted whether it 
did not go too far at one step; avenues of constitn- 
tional agitation instead of being closed have been 
greatly widened and extended ; not only reasonable 
demands, but some that were thought unreasonable 
by many Indians in 1919 have been granted not even 
with any finality, but as instalments to the further 
(!onsideration of those that still remain unsatisfied: 
opportunities for the remedy of political and 
economic grievances never before available ‘have 
been created. Never in the history of any country 
was there less justification for political crime than 
there is in Bengal to-day. That is why I said a( 
Malda that the present terrorist conspiracy was not 
a popular movement. 

f 

Jt has been^ suggested that when I went 00 
to ssiy there that threats of violence had bee-n 
used even against candidates to, and members of, 
the Legislative Council, 1 was referring only to 
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ll©d Bengal leaflets the existence of which was 
first said to b.'s an invention of the police and 
which oppone^rfts of the Government have .found 
it convenient to ignore or to laiigh at. No. 
gentleingn, it was not to these leaflets that I was 
referring, but to letters addressed to the recipients 
threatening them with aasassi nation if they did 
not withdraw their candidature or vote as they 
were bidden. And as might be expected, so 
rapidly does this foul poison of intimidation spread 
when once it has been proved effective, it has 
even found its way into the municipal afiairs of 
the mafassal which have not the remotest con- 
nection with the presence of British, officials iti 
in India or the form of the Constitution. 

Tlie suggestion, therefore, which has been made 
t.hat the evil is due to the bitterness of heart of 
a patient people long denied the smallest ec- 
coTiragement in their struggle for freedom, and 
rhat it would disappear if Government would 
show^ more sympathy is wholly false and palpably 
disproved by facts which are known to everyone. 
Many of the genuine revolutionaries of the old 
days,hiiv(^ admitted that the declaration of 1917 
and the Act of 1919 entirely removed the grounds 
of their former methods of agitation, and that if 
the present opport uni tie's for constitutional agita- 
tion had then existed. the5" .would never have 
re-sorted to violence. The only points on which 
opinion is now divided — and I admit, of* course, 
.sharply and 'even bitterly divided — are not the 
ultimate goal but the rate of advance arid the stages 
by wliich the goal may be reached. Tlie use* of 
the bomb and the revolver, tlieiefore, by those 
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who are dissatisfied either with the rate of progr^fs'- 
or the vaiae of tlje present stage in the reform o 
the Constitution, is nothing loss', than politica 
blackmail, and any Government which tolerated i! 
would forfeit its right to exist. It is a yniversa 
experience in public* and in private affairs tha 
surrender to blackmail does not cause it to ceas( 
but I>erpetuate3 it. 

I need say no more on this subject and my las 
words are not to the small group of terrorists oi 
whom argumen'; is wasted, but to the large bodj 
of men who are as much opposed as I am both b 
a policy of repression and to the violence atic 
intimidation which make it necessary. I beg al 
such not to be discouraged, and not to fear tha 
we shall lose our faith in the ultimate achieve 
,ment of responsible self-government in India o 
weary in our efforts to bring it about by all tin 
means in our power. The present crisis mus 
necessarily render our task more difficult, becausi 
of the bitterness which it has inevitably engendered 
rhe first step towards reconciliation and advanci 
must be to bring about conditions which wil 
make it safe to release those whom we have beer 

C< 

obliged to arrest, and I should like to make clea: 
jvhat those conditions are. 

The first is to make sure that those who organiz< 
and direct this terrorist movement liave beei 
restrained from employing their methods o 
intimidation. The second is to deprive them o 
thfc weapons on which they rely to make thosi 
methods effective. It has been stated in man^ 

i * 

i^uarters that the fact that we have made no large 
captures of arms or explosives is proof of their 

« I 
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tioa-existence. This is a plausible argumeat, but 
again* it is disproved by facts. Tlie existence of 
these arms^and explosives is proved by the fact of 
their use. All the outrages that have taken place 
have *been committed with automatic pistols of 
foreign manufacture that could not be legally 
obtained in India and must, therefore, have been 
smuggled into the country^ from abroad, or with 
bombs of a new type that have recently been 
manufactured. Tf the searches which took place 
on October 2oth did not lead to the discovery 
of secret stores of these weapons, that is 
because the police on that occasion were mainly 
occupied with the capture of the members of 
the conspimcy. Isolated weapons they might 
possibly have found, but it was not likely after 
the prominence which had lately been given 
to the seriousness of the movement and the 
necessity for some action to suppress it, that any 
stock of weapons or incriminating material would 
be kept in premises liable at any moment to be 
raided by Government. But although the first 
step was to secure the men, tlie capture of their 
weapons is, as 1 have said, a necessary preliminary 
to* the consideration of their release. The third 
and last indispensable condition is the passage of 
the Bill which we shall introduce into the Legmla* 
tive Council to ’take the place of the Ordinance. 
When that Bill has become* law and we have an 
effective means of preventing the revival of violent 
methods, we can then begin th§ process of review- 
ing the cases of those whom wo have arrested with 
a view to restoring to them thefr liberty. , Those 
who wish for the early release of the State 
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prisoners sljoald, therefore, lielp us to satisfy these* 
three conditions et the earliest possible moment. 

Gentlemen, I said a year ago, and J must again 
repeat to-day, that the measures we have taken 
cannot be successful unless we have public opinion 
behind ns. If the public opinion of Bengal really 
a'pproves of this campaign of intimidation the 
existence of which is no longer denied; if they 
want to return to the horrors of the years 1912 to 
1918 ; if they are content to let their young men 
be drawn into this movement and allow their 
passions to be inflamed and their minds poisoned 
with revolutionary and anarchical doctrines until 
they wake up one morning to find, perhaps, one of 
their own sons in the dock for the murder either 
of some public oflBcial or of some innocent victim 
whom he has mistaken for one — if that is the 
general public feeling in Bengal, then we shall 
fail. But if, as I believe, you all want to see this 
movement suppressed, if you are determined that 
the horrors of the pa&t shall not be repeated, even 
though you may doubt our ability to achieve this 
object and have not complete confidence in our 
selection of tJbe men involved, then we shall succeed 
and as soon as this evil has become a thing of't.he 
past we shall be able, to proceed with our in- 
terrupted progress along the path we have agreed 
to follow. 

For the use we may make of the .special powers 
we h&ve ,asked for to deal with a special menace to 
the welfare of th^ State we are and mhst be alone 
responsible, but whetlier or not we are to have any 
special powers a matter in which the Legislature 
must have a sliare of responsibility. The Bill 
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•which we sliall Rubmft at an early date tp the 
Legishitive Council will I in pose upon its members 
a very sevei'e trial and test to the utmQSt their 
capacity to put the supreme interests oi the State 
above ^all other considerations. I am confident 
that they will’ face it^ with a due sense oi 
responsibility. 

Gentlemen, my last words to you, and through 
you to the people of Bengal are these : — Those who 
conscientiously believe that we have taken the 
wrong course and that the growth of political 
blackmail can best be checked by concessions to 
its demands cannot, of course, support us and 
I respect their opposition. My appeal is not to 
them bnt to those who know in their hearts that 
we are right, who l>elieve that the suppression of 
intimidation is a necessary preliminary to a free 
discussion of constitutional progress and llhat 
toleration of all opinions lawfully expressed is an 
indispensable condition of political freedom. On 
their support we have a right to count. If they, 
though agreeing with us, have not the courage to 
stand by our side, they will weaken the claim of 
their countrymen to be entrusted with further 
responsibility. It is a supreme opportunity, and 
1 am confident that in this hour of political trial 
Bengal will emerge triumphant. 
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If/f Exo9llBnoy*B Sp»Boh ai ihB PrIxB Ma» 
irlbutlBu Bi ihB Sim XaviBr'a ObIIb^b, on 
8th OBBBmbBr 1928m 

Father Rector, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I was very worry that I could not attend youi' 
prize-giving last year, and I am glad that you 
have renewed your invitation this year and given 
me an opportunity of at last making the acquain- 
tance of your college. 

1 have already learnt a great deal about the 
splendid work of the Jesuits of the Belgian Mission 
in the cause of education and have often visited 
thpir great school of St. Joseph’s at Darjeeling. 
1, tiierefore, expect great things of St. Xavier’s and 
I^h’ave not been disappointed. 

From the report of the Rector and from all 
I have learnt from my own educational advisers it 
has been made clear to me that this institution 
has the highest traditious and that the preseni 
generation of students is worthily maintaining 
them. 

it is of special Interest to me to learn that my 
father presided at a .similar ceremony 47 years ago 
and that his words ' on that occasion are still 
remepibered. I should, indeed. He proud if I could 
think that my visit to you to-day w.oold also be 
remembered 50 years hence. 

C 

TJje interesting report to which we have'just 
listened mentions the loss sustained by the death of 
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Father Fraacotte, Father Lowyck and Brother 
Henryk Sabaa.^ Their loss is felt outside as well as 
inside these, walls. Father Francotte’s meteorolo- 
gical notes were read with interest by the public, 
and hi/I name w^s a household word in Bengal. 
In him all Bengal and not only St. Xavier’s has 
sustained the loss of a real devotee of science. 
Father Lowyck was renowned as a great parish 
priest, a friend of the lilntally poor, and a lover 
of music, to whom the College Band owed much. 
Brother Henry Sabaa’s death was felt by many 
generations of St. Xavier boys as a personal loss. 
It is a consolation to know that the work of these 
devoted men livtis after them, and that St. Xavier’s 
will not easily forget them. 

I am <rlad that we were able to increase our 
grant-in-aid to the college by Rs. 600 a month last 
year. This was, of cour.se, a grant to Indian edocar 
tion, since the College Section of the institution is 
mainly taken advantage of by Indians. The grant 
has been fully justified by the use made of it, for 
[ understand that the authorities have taken the 
opportunity thus afforded them of increasing the 
pay»of the Indian staff and establishing a provident 
fund for them; I trust that this has gone at least 
some way to render ^their prospects reasonable. 
I feel sure that the improvement will result in 
inereased contentment, and thereby in increased 
efficiency though at the same time I am aware 
that you desire further help in order 'to make 
still further progress in the same direction.* On 
the .enthusiasm and happiness of^ the staff must 
very largely depend the success of such an institu- 
tion as yours. I know that enthusiasm is not 
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lacki,ug; f('r, apart from the Indian members fot 
whose interests the authorities of the college have 
recently, with the help of Government, been able 
tmdo mucli, aucl who, I am sure, are devoted to the 
interests of the institution, I must not foi^^et that 
there is a European staff of considerable size, men 
who have made education their life work — a labour 
of love. Here you have 14 reverend fathers placing 
their culture, their moral earnestness, tlieir love 
for God and man, their passion for the good of 
humanity at the service of . 1,474 young men who 
are being trained in the school or college for the 
duties of life, a very definite majority of them 
Indians, strangers to themselves in blood and 
religion. Surely this fact should give us food for 
reflection. The laboti^er is worthy of hi.s liire, 
bpt these men, devoted like so many previous 
generations of your older, since the days of your 
revered founder to the service of humanity and 
of India give Bengal annually a free gift of services 
incalculable in value, and not to be measured iii 
money. Receiving little but bare sustenance and 
clothes, working not for salaries but for their order 
and all that it implies, they make a valuable con- 
tribution to Bengal’s educational resources, wl/ich. 
it is to be hoped, Bengal values. And I feel sure 
Be'ngal does value it. The ^iro vision made in the 
budget for European schools is sometimes criticized 
as being over-generdus. but when it is borne *in 
mind,, how much money, how many valuable lives 
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have^been and are^ still being placed at the disposal 
of Indian education by miasionarv educational 
effort, we, perhalis, discover the reason why, with 
one exception, a Council, predominently Indian 
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111 cliaracter, has voted all the grants required for 
the ecfucatioq of European and Anglo-Indians. 

St. Xavier’s carrier on a long tradition of devot^l 
educational servjce to India on the part of the 
missionary bodies. I need not repeat to-day all 
that the Calcutta University Commission wrote 

i bout missionary colleges in general and St. Xavier’s 

/ 

in particolar. One of the flne.st tributes which 
the Commission paid to the missionary teachers 
was when they said after comparing them with the 
old Hindu guru; “The value of the contribution 
made by the missionary teachers to the life of the 
University, can scarcely be overestimated.” This 
tribute is as true to-day as it was then. One 
criticism which the Commission then made is 
now being partly met. They said that few boys 
go from the school to the University or College 
Department because the school does not prepare 
for the Matriculation, a feature which mainly 
affected boys of tlie European and domiciled com- 
innnities wlio predominate in the school. But 
this year, I understand, that twenty or so of the 
candidates who passed the Cambridge Local 
Exafni nations were admitted into the college — a 
proof that there is no obstacle on the part of Uie 
University to the adnrission of Cambridge Local 
students, and that there is nothing to prevent an 
able Anglo-Indian youth trom entering the 
University. 

This is a satisfactory feature, *for if they are to 
hold, their ow*n in the battle of liEe, if they wish 
to take an active part in the conduct of public? life, 
the members of the Anglo-Ipdian commjinity 
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must* make more use than they do now of Uuiver* 
sity education. We see that the Cautbridge 
examinations can be made to lead to th^ University 
u!fed are no bar to admission to higher studies in 
Bengal. I say this without prejudice to thp other 
v.ew, wliich, I am told-, .some of the members of 
the community hold, and which one school has 
put into practice already, that the community 
should abandon the Cambridge Examination and 
adopt those of the University from the Matricula- 
tion stage upwards. 1 do not judge between these 
competing views, but merely express my pleasure 
at learning that some Anglo-Indian boys are. 
through the medium of your institution, proceeding 
to those higher studies which are essential to the 
community’s future well being in tlie more 
strenuous conditions of to-day. 

The report of the Rector also gives a very satis- 
factory account of the current activities of the 
school and college and shows, if I may say so, 
that at St. Xavier’s the various aspects of school 
and college life are regarded in their true perspec- 
tive. Boys go to school and thence to college to 
obtain the requisite education and training^ for 
mind, character and body — intellectual, moral and 
phy^sical — but many schools in India are too apt 
to lose sight of the second and third aspects. 

I should like to conclude by addressing a few 
word? to the students on these three aspects of 
their^ school and college life— 

(1) As regards the training of the mind — the 
purely ' intellectual side of your life here, 
the point I would like to emphasize is 
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that youf aim when you come heiv 
should not be the passing of examinations 
alon^ not the acquisition of certi^cates 
and degrees, but the development of your 
brains. college should aim at turning 
out not graduates merely, but men capable 
of independent thought — or rather their 
teaching and their examinations shouhl 
be so devised as to ensure that those 
who obtain their degrees can be guaran- 
teed capable of thinking for themselves 
and not only of repeating the thoughts 
of others. This ideal is far from being 
realized in India as yet and that is due 
to defects in the system of examination. 
Though it may not be possible for the 
teaching staff of an institution like this 
to change the methods of examination. 
they can do much to improve the 
methods of teaching, and I would beg 
them to impress upon .all their students 
that the function of the college is noi 
to get them through this or that ex- 
amination, but to train them for life. 
From all I can learn your work in the 
class-rooms appears to be of a high 
order and reflects great credit on the 
teaching staff. I hope that the remarkable 
successes in examinations, which the 
Rector has been able to report, shpws 
that . the students of St. Xavier^s have 
been taught to think for “themselves \nd 
have acquired knowledge \n such a way 
as to develop their own power of reason 
and judgment 
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1 2) As reffards the physical aspect there*!! 
really nothing to be said except" to con 
gratulate you on the oppor/unities which 
St. Xavier’s provides for healthy outdoor 
games and on the admirable use you have 
made of them. 

These games, however, play a very import- 
ant part in the third aspect of your 
college life about which I want to speak — 
namely, the building up of character. 
This college and school have a reputation 
of continuous success in the playing 
fields. I am particularly glad to learn, 
however, that success and victory have 
not been the main object in your games, 
but that the development of a sporting 
spirit has been your chief ideal. You have 
learnt here what you will find equally true 
in after-life that a game well played, what- 
ever be the result, need never be regarded 
as lost. The Rector has mentioned two 
features of a sound moral training in which 
games play a great part. One is the re- 
cognition of community obligation and 
community discipline, — to play for one’s 
side and not for oneself. If yon can learn 
this lesson thoroughly while you are here.' 
you will «be the better able hereafter to 
serve the interests of the wider communi- 
ties of which you will become members. 
The other lesson whi^sh the Rector claims 
yon are taught on the playing fiel,d is to 
accept without question the decision of 
the Umpire. Let me suggest to you hqw 
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you can test yourselves in this leaeoji. 
The supreme test of a true sporting 
spirU* and of a strong moral character 
is iip you can be given “ out ’ wrongly 
and yet accept the decision without 
protest and without complaint. It is easy 
enough to walk 'back to the pavilion 
without a murmur when yon know that 
your leg was before the wicket or that 
you had touched the ball that was caught 
by the wicket-keeper, though even that 
standard of sportsmanship is not always 
acquired. But to accept the verdict 
of “out” equally philosophically when 
you know that it was not deserved is 
a harder test — yet that is the tradition of 
the game which all who play cricket have 
to learn. 

Again in the affairs of life it is easy to speak 
the truth when you will derive advantage from 
so doing, but to acquire the reputation for speaking 
the truth fearlessly when the consequences will 
be injurious to you is an achievement at which 
I hope you will afm. Nothing else w’hich you can 
learn^ here will give you so great an influence over 
your fellowtnen or earn for you more surely their 
re8i)ect. If St. Xavier's can give you these qualitieg. 
it will have given' yorf something more precious 
than a knowledge of letters or science, and by show- 
ing such qualities throughout your life you will 
bring more honour to your school tljan * by 
winning any ’scolarship. Scholarsitip may not be 
within the reach olE you all, but the formation of 
a character worthy of an old Xa’^^rian neei^ be 
missed by none. 
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r will say no more. I congmfailate you on tfje 
successes that yon have attained a(id on inaiutain- 
iii#? the hi{?b reputation of this college and school. 
I wish yon God-speed in your work in all its 
l)ruuche.s anci I trust that here .in your inftitntiou. 
Indian and Kiiropean*jjiay in the future work 
losether in that harmony and co-operation which 
has characterized your work in the past and whicli 
is so urgent and pressing a need, not onij' in the 
small worhi of the college and .school, but in the 
political and social world outside your, walls. 
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HiB EitoBliBiBoy^a S/fBaoh at iha laying of 
tha FatindailBU-^atana at iha Manila 
Gallaga, an 9ih Daaamtar 1924m 

Sir Abdub RahiiI and Gentlemen— 

To-day we celebrate the bepinnhi)' of the realiza- 
tion in concrete form of a desire which has 
occupied the minds of the Moslem community of 
Bengal for well nigh half a century. It is 43 years 
since the idea of establishing :i special college for 
Moslems was first mooted. In partial compliance 
with the wishes of the community intermediate 
classes were attached to the Calcutta Madrassa in 
1883 ; those classes existed for 26 years, and were 
only abolished at the time of the reorganization 
of the University of Calcutta. How keenly the 
.Moslems felt that blow, which followed upon the 
recommendation.s of the University Commission of 
1902 and the new Regulations which ensued, was 
made clear in the meeting held at the Town Hall 
in February 1909, presided over by the Hon’ble 
Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, which considered 
I he sitnaiion created by the new Regulations. Al 
tbat*meeting many wise words weie spoken or read 
out, among which 1 would specially select the letter 
written to the meeting Jhy the Nawab Imadnl Mulk 
Syed Husain Bilgranii, Member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for •India — 

“ H seems to me that the way to .get* the 
Madrassa i-ecognized by J^he University is 
to work it up to the ^andard. I hope 
you are not going tr ask for it as a 
favour." 
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woald recall those words of 15 years agp 
as pertiaeut to-day. The college, of whiqh it is 
my pleasant duty to lay the foUndeti on-stone 
to-day, will be one which will face the world on its 
own merits, will meet all University standards, and 
will rise to those higher staudalbds which, vfe all 
hope, will be pre-icribed in due coarse as a result of 
the wise counsel given us by Sir Michael Sadler 
and his colleagues. So at least I hope and believe 
and such I know is the intention and desire of all 
Moslems who aspire to a position ill the Bengal of 
to-morrow where they will not. need to a.sk for 
special consideration on account of their backward 
condition, but will be able by virtue of their 
abilities, their trainiug, and tlieir induence to take 
the position in tlie public life of the province to 
which their numbers entitle them. 

The meeting to which I have referred reiterated 
the desire of Moslems for a first-grade college, and 
recommeniled that the Calcutta Madrassa itself 
should be raised to the status of a college. This 
was a difficult demand. The Calcutta Madrassa is 
rdie home of Islamic studies of the traditional type 
upon which it is difficult to superimpose any 
scheme of higlier studies which would meel 
University standards. It contains also a high 
school of the modern type, the Anglo-Persian 
Department, and the demand amounted to the 
.suggestion to improve this section of the Madrassa 
intoi a college. This was difficult, b.icaase one of the 
cardinal features^of University Reform in 1909 was 
the separation of school and college education. It 
was clearly seen tliat whit was really needed was 
not so much the conversion of the Madrassa into 
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incollege, as the creation of an entirely new instjtn- 
don which would meet the needs of the time, and 
that this was* impossible, if the Madrassa^ alone 
was consideretl. Tills was the view adopted when 
the Government of Ben^i took np the question, 
and in 1915 it took* the wise^ step of acquiring the 
site upon which we are standing, and upon which 
nine years later we are about to build this Jslamia 
College. The site cost Government well over 
a lakh of rupees, but it was money well invested. 

The nine 3’^ear.s’ delay, which 1 with you all 
regret, was due to two canses. In the first place, 
the great war reduced the Government of Bengal, 
as it did all Governments, to great financial straits, 
and the project could not be immediately carried 
into effect. In the second place, the later years of 
this war period were in Bengal as in England years 
of great searching of heart in matters educational. 
Some people cotisidered the construction of new 
colleges in the congested area of Calcutta a mistake 
and others actually advocated the removal of the 
whole University, lock, stock ainl barrel to the 
suburbs. If the University were to be removed, 
obviously it would have been a mistake to build 
in Wellesley Street. The Commissioners, however. 

came to the conclusion that in the modern world 

• 

a city of the magnitutle of Calcutta must have 
a University within its borders as part of its civic 
endowment. There were others* who thought that 
communal institutions might be condemned bjfc the 
Commission, ’and this would have been oqi^lly 
fatal to the scheme. Government, therefore, felt 
bountl to wait, while the Corami.ssion performed 
those tours and pursued those investigations, lasting 
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over two years, which resulted in its epoc\j- 
making report. Here again Moslem feajrs were 
found to be gioundless. The Cpremission wrote 
these words which all Moslem doubYless value as 
the “Magna Charta” of their scheme ; “We desire 
to emphasize the importance, under the conditions 
-now existing in Calcutta, of the establishment of 
an Islamia College for Muslim students, where 
opportunities for religions observance and instruc- 
tion might be made available. The question has 

been specially referred to us We have 

no hesitation in saying that we regard the establish- 
ment of such a college as a real and important 

need We recognize with the greatest 

respect that one of tlie reasons which have hitherto 
prevented Mnsalmins from talking fall advantage 
of the opportunities of University training has 
been their belief thait religious influence is an 
indispensable clement in any sound system of 
education. Such ai college, as we have suggested, 
would meet this difficulty.” 

The long delay which took place was, therefore, 
l)oth for administrative and for flnancial reasons 
iinpemtive. That this weary period of waiting 
has at last been brought to an end is due to the 
energy of my late Minister Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq who. 
though bi.s ministry was ‘short and marked by 
disappointments, can legitimately pride himself 
on this great and' solid achievement of his brief 
periaod of control. Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq has generously 
testified elsewhej’e to the loyal support which he 
received from his subordinate officials, secretar^l 
and departmental, and 1 think, ‘if proof “ware 
needed, the quick revival and speedy elaboration 
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this project into a concrete scheme adapted to 
preseiij:-day conditions shows that the officials 
concerned thftew themselves with a will into the 
work. 

I inri particularly /.^lad that it has fallen to my 
lot to take part in the practical initiation of this 
scheme for this is the third occasion in my life on 
which I have been able to raise iny voice in favour 
of the admission to the benefits of a University 
training of those who have been previously 
excluded from it by • reason of their religious 
convictions. Though T am one of those whp 
believe that a University education is by its very 
nature opposed to sectarian influences and that .i^S 
benefits can only be felt not by the segregation of 
its sturlenfs, but by the complete intermixing of 
men of all faiths, yet very early in life I came to 
see the mistake of i)ressing this doctrine to the 
length of excluding from a University altogether 
those whose convictions required some religious 
atmosphere of their own faith to surround them. 
One of the first debates in which I took part at 
the Cambridge Union was on a motion, which 
[ jlefended, to grant recognition within the 
Dniversity to a Roman Catholic hostel for the 
training of young men destined for the priesthood. 
The second occasion came a few years later when 
I supported Mr. George Wyudham, whose Private 
Secretary 1 then was, in his efforts to establish 
a Roman Catholic University in Ireland — a country 
which was predominantly Catholic and for whose 
young men the only University available was 
predominantly Protestant in its atmosphere. Ojb 
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both, these occjisions I was shocked b3’ the> 
intolerance of those who opposed such steps in the 
name of liberalism. 

That I appreciate the proper function of a Uni- 
versity is clear, I hope, from what I said*at the 
last Convocation of Calcutta University when 
I invited the professoi’s of the University to ask 
themselves carefully whether they had mingled 
their students sufficiently in their University life, 
or whether they had allowed them to meet for 
the' first time in the examination hall. But the 
same grounds which led me both at Cambridge 
and in Ireland to desire the admission to the 
benefits of a University education of the Roman 
Catholics, who required some atmosphere of their 
own religions faith, compel me now to support 
a similar desire on the part of the Muhammadans 
of Bengal. The motive which inspires the Moslem 
demand for a special college of their own, is one 
which cannot fail to appeal to one brought up in 
the educational atmosphere of lilngland, and which 
all men, whatever creed they may profess, cannot 
but respect. The Moslem community has suffered 
for decades through its neglect to tak^ advantage 
of the new learning and sy.steia of e, In nation which 
ctvme into India during the nineteenth centui^y. 
Moslem dislike of the inodefn system of education 
has been ascribed to many causes by <lifferent 
observer’s, but all of them have united in pointing 
to thb absence from the .system of religious train- 
ing AS one of the most potent cau&es. - In this 
Islamia College, that desire of _ the Moslem 
compinnity will be met, and what Sir William 
Hunter described as a most powerful itistinct of 
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Ijlie Masai man heart will receive permanent^ and 
abiding satisfaction. That feeling which possibly 
still larks in* rural parts of Moslem Bengal that 
English education is not the education of a gentle- 
man, that through it even though a Moslem may 
gain the whole ^orld, he may lose his own soul, 
will surely disappear for ever when he sees this 
building in its final splendour, and realizes that 
culture, though in modern form, can still be the 
handmaid of religion, and can co-operate with it 
here in Calcutta in producing in large numbers for 
the service of Bengal that type which has played 
its part on man3^ stages in the past, an<J has yet. 
I believe, a great part to play, — the cultured Moslem 
ge n tie man. 

I have another personal reason for welcoming 
this opportunity of encouraging the admission of 
Moslems iji larger numbers to the benefits of a Uni- 
versity education. On January 8th, 1877, my father 
Laid the foiuidation-ston^ of the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh, the subsequent history 
of which has so amply justified the high hopes that 
were then entertained «as to its future. The words 
which he then used seem to me so appropriate to 
the present occasion that I should like to make one 
quotation from them. 

I cannot doubt,’ ♦he said, “ that the ceremony, 
on behalf of which we are now assembled, 
constitutes an epochal! the social progress 
of India under British rule which ^is no 
less creditable to the past, than pre|fnant 
with promise for the future. In .this 
beliel 1 rejoice that I hawe been able to 
take part in it. 
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Your regretful acknowledgment of tli^. 
^caliar difficulties which have hitherto 
beset the pi'ogresa of mo(tern education 
among the Muhammadan cAmmunity in 
India, attests tlie sincerity and enhances 
the value of vonr welcofiae assurance that 

• C 

this important community is now resolved 
to rely mainly on its own efforts for the 
gradual removal of those difficulties. 

“ The well-known vigour of the Muhammadan 
character guarantees the ultimate success* 
of your exertions, if they be fairly and 
firmly devoted to the attainment of this 
object. I need not remind you, gentlemen, 
of the old story of the man who prayed to 
Hercules to help his cart out of the rut. 
It was not till he put his own shoulder 
to the wheel that his prayer was granted. 

“ 1 congratulate you on the vigour wdth which 
you are putting.: your shoulders to the 
wheel. Only give to this institution the 
means of adequately satisfying the require- 
ments of the modern system of education, 
and you will thereby have given it, also 
a just and recognized claim to* li[tich 
assistance as it may, from to time, be In 
the power of Government to extend to 
voluntary /jfforts on behalf of such 
education.” 

t 

long ago as 1882, the Right Hon’ble Syed 
Ameer Ali wrote in the columns of the “ Nineteenth 
Century ” that unless effective measures of reform 
were adopted, the unsatisfactory condition of the 
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Itfosilenis threatened lo become a source of anxiety 
and danger to British adininisti'atioii in India. 
Since tlien*it has been recognized that Moslem 
education is a problem of its own, and that the 
.special* educatioual needs of Moslems must be 
specially met, Tlie UnivtVsity of Aligarh which 
rose c)n the fodadation-stone laid by my father 
serves to remind us how completely Moslem 
sentiment in tlii.s re.speet has been met elsewhere. 
Tlie Moslem Hill at Dacca is so far our main 
e.Kperiinent in Bengal, and from the good reports 
I have of it, I am convinced that the experimeur 
has justified itself. If this Islaraia College does for 
Western Bengal what the Moslem Hall is doing 
for East Bengal, and gains a reputation as 
a producer of men who combine in themselves all 
those qualities of mind and soul and heart which 
to the Moslem view comstitiite a gentleman, 
tlie present experiment upon which we embark 
to-day will, I think, equally succeed. For f feel 
certain that Mo.slem opinion will judge the Isiamia 
College on much the .same principles as does 
a father when he is choosing a school in England. 
He does not ask primarily whether all its boys get 
tirsjif.classes or scholarships. He asks “ what Is the 
tone of the school ? ’ and “ what reputuion have its 
old boys in the world?.'* I hope and think that the 
isiamia College, while nieeting^all intellectual tests, 
will satisfy Moslem public opinion by the severer 
c.riterion I here suggest. 

Many of you doubtle.ss know from a sketch 
which appeared in the local press not loufjf ago 
what aspect the completed building, so admirably 
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designed by Mr. Croncb, vvill present. I ,wiW 
mention here only a few details of the projected 
buildii;g. It will contain a magnificent assembly 
hall large enoxagh to hold all the students; it is 
proposed that this hall should serve as a cpmmon 
room for the students^ There will be two large 
laboratories with a lecture theatre and a library 
with space for fifty thousand volumes. How soon 
the fifty thousand volumes will be available will 
depend on the extent to which the generosity of 
the Moslem community is prepared to supplement 
the efforts of Government in this respect. In 
addition there will, of course, be the usual features 
of a well-planned college with the special addi- 
tional feature of a praj’^er room which I trust one 
day Moslem piety will replace by a special college 
mosque. It is obvious from what I have .said about 
laboratories that the college will make provision 
for science teaching as well as for arts. In this 
connection it is worth recalling the 1909 speech of 
the late Sir Syed Shamsul Huda, in which he 
demanded for the proposed Muhammadan College 
the provision of both science and arts courses. At 
the commencement science will be taught up to 
the I. Sc. standard ’only, students subseque'ntly 
proceeding to the Presidency College for degree 
Work. But it is not intjiended that after the 
opening of the Islamia College, Moslem students 
will be excluded from the Presidency College any 
more than the Hindu students are excluded from 
that cpllbge because of the existence o( the Sanskrit 
CollSge. ’ 

Ijnnst not •conclude without alluding to the 
opinion of the Calcutta University Commission 
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that tliough it was desirable that the Is>amui 
Oolle^ should l>egin as a Government College, 
it should evgntually become self-governing*, being 
banded ovef to a body of Governors with a con- 
solidated grant.^ One special recommendation 
[ commend to yonr notice, and that was to the 
effect that the proposed Governing Body should 
be “empowered to accept gifts and endowments 
which would, we hope, be forthcoming on a sub- 
stantial sctile from well-to-do Musalmans.” I feel 
certain that the re.coinmendatipn that this college 
should eventually be an institution managed by 
a committee of leading Moslems, free from the 

direct control of Government, is a wise one, and 

though it is our intention to maintain it as long 
as may be necessary as a Government institution. 
I look forward to the time when the recommenda- 
tion of tlm Commission can be pot into effect. 
Both before and after that event, I trust that 

Moslem piety and enthusiasm will see to it tha^ 

a constant stream of endowments increases the 
dignity and resources of the college, and supple- 
ments such deficiencies as the strained resources 
of the Bengal Government may have *|o leave 
unremedied at least in the earlier stages of the 
project. In this connection I would ask you^ to 
apply to the needs of this institution the words 
which my father applied to the infant institution 
at Aligarh. 

I perfornS the ceremony of formally laying the 
foundation-stgne of this Islamia College iu the 
sure hope and belief that it will facilitate the 
harmonisation of the traditional and revered 
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ideals of fslamlc culture and Islamic piety witif 
the insistent needs of modern life, and will 'enable 
the Moslems of Bengal to play that, part in the 
making of the political and social fatdre of the 
province to whicli fcjlieir num.bers,'' their past 
history and their very real importance in the body 
politic entitle them as their just and lawful due. 
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iHIm MxomU^^y’^m SpoBoh mt Nmvml 

Dinner ftafif at Ooearnment House, on 
3rH January 1928, 

YOUB JEX<jHiLEN9T AND GENTLEMEN, 

I rise to projiose to yTiu the toast of the Sea 
Services. This a toast wliich I have never, 
I think, heard i^roposed before, but I am certain 
that you will he as glad to honour it as I am to 
propose it. I include in this comprelteusive title 
all those who go down to the sea in ships — the 
Royal Navy, tlie Marines, the Merchant Service, 
those 'who defend ns in war and tho.se who carry 
our trade in peace and war — all thope in fact wh<» 
go to seu and share its perils. In your pre.senee 
to-night 1 find myself in an atmosphere which is 
refreshingly unusual for an Indian Governor, bnt 
one whicli brings back to me many pleasant 
memories of the days when I worked in the 
Admiralty either in the Intelligence Department 
or as Civil Lord. I worked in that office during 
the most critical years in the history of our Sea 
Services, in days of intense anxiety when our very 
existence depended from day to day upon the 
vigifance, the courage and the skill both of the 
Royal Navy and of the Merchant Service. The 
scarcity of spectacular ‘naval battles led people to 
ask almost sueeringly “Whatsis the Navy doing?" 
and because everyone was occupietl with their war 
Work, there wei-e few to tell them in reply (that the 
Navy was uofonly doing all that .was expected of 
it, but was carrying out silently and efficiently 
tasks ‘which in previous years no‘ one had ^ver 
di^eamt of. If the men who manned our sUip^ of 



war, or oor merchant ships or .stjie innatnerabif 
small craft which the conditions of the wac'called 
into operation— and let us not forget the men, and 
(he women too, who worked in the dockyards — if 
these men had failed ns, no victories on land could 
Ijave saved ns from utter and irVeparable disaster. 
I shall always be grateful for the chance which 
enabled me in those anxious days to know and 
appreciate 'to the full the magnitude of oar debt to 
the Sea Service.s. 

I think one of the most valuable results of the 
war was the recognition which it brought to every- 
one of the value of the Merchant Service and of tli^ 
supreme courage of the splendid men who belong to 
that Service. His Excellency the Naval Com- 
inander-in-Ohief will, I hope, bear me out when 
Isay that the war also brought a great rapproche- 
ineut between the Royal Navy and the Mercantile 
Marine. Never again after the experiences of those 
years could there be any difference on outlook or 
cpnflict of interests l)etween the men of the Royal 
Navy and their sea-faring brothers in the Merchant 
Service. This fact will be emphasized in this toast, 
.ts I shall couple with it the names of a dis- 
tinguished Admiral and of a distinguished Captain 
in the service of the P. & O. Company. I understand 
it is the wish of those who have organized this 
dinner that the comradeship, which was so close 
and intimate daring the war between those who 
shared common dangers and risked their lives in 
a cpmmon cause, should nut cease now that peace 
has come. It was au admirable idea to gather 
together the representatives of all our Sea Services, 
and I hope that this gathering may become an 
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event iu Calcatta, and as long as I* am 
Governbr o{ this Presidency, 1 shall be glad if the 
dinner is held in Government Ilonse. I shohld be 
glad to think that I was assisting at the inaugnrsition 
of a sotiiety in thig great seaport town which would 
stand for all that the sea mftans to India and to the 
Empire. In war we are conscious enough of the 
dependence of the Empire upon the Sea Services, 
but we are apt to lose sight of this in peace time. 
In Calcutta we .see so little of the Royal Navy, that 
we are inclined to overlook its existence, and we 
are so very much aware of tlie existence of the 
Merchant Service, which is responsible for our 
Iteing here at all, that we are itpt to take its work as 
a matter of cour.se. 

Nearly a year ago I opened the Lascar Memorial, 
which stands on the banks of the Hooghly. 
a conspicuous landmark to alJ the ships that pass 
up and down that great thoroughfare to remind 
them of the splendid work performed by the Inscars 
of Bengal during the war. As that monument i.s 
a permanent reminder of the debt which this com- 
mercial community owes to these crews, so I should 
like |o see a living organization arise out of this 
gathering to focus our attention in Caicntta on the 
l>ertiiunent work and future possibilities of the Sea 
Services and to make generations to come acquainl- 
od with their history and aupreciative of their 
work. 

Gentlemen, in proposing this toast I ddsire to 
make a special reference to two mbn who are \^ith 
us tO'j^ight. Tlae first is Mr. MarshaU, an ex-Navai 
Officer and now our energetic River Chaplain^ t<i 
whom tlie seamen of Calcutta owe a very deep debt 
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of ^ratitade and to whom future ji^eneratipns 
seamen in this port will owe even ny)re. Those of 
yon who know Mr. Marshall will understand what 
[ mean when I say that he is a man who has that 
indescribable gift of getting his Qwn way. To him 
difficulties only exist tto be overcome, evils to.t^ 
remedied, and when he sets his heart upon any- 
thing he is certain to accomplish it, for no one can 
resist him. When I receive a command from the 
Viceroy or the Secretary of State 1 am, perhaps, 
inclined to feel rebellions, bnt the faintest wish 
most humbly expressed by Mr. Marshall has a force 
which compels most willing obedience. When 
1 tell you, therefore, that this dinner was 
Mr. Marshall’s wish you will understand why we 
are all present. It was a fortunate day for the 
seamen of Carlcutta when Mr. Mirsliall arrived here 
and espoused their eanse. When he felt shame al 
rlie inadequate provision which was made for their 
welfare, the improvement of their condition was 
already assured. 

I visited King George’s Dock this morning and 
learnt what an enormous difference its coustrnction 
would make to the growth of the port. The ‘best 
answer, I think, to those who croak about a “ Lost 
Dominion ” is to be found in the fact that the Port 
authorities of Calcutta have decided to double their 
accommodation. Bnit I was also impressed with the 
necessity of , making the welfare of the sea-faring 
population keep pace with that growth, and, 
r.hefefore, what pleased me most was to see the site 
and the plans of the new^ Seamen’s ‘Home inspired 
by ‘Mr. Marshall and admirably executed by 
Mr. Crouch, which wilh I hopSi be erected at a very 
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(•arly date. When this building is finished, it ,will 
remoVH v«hat is now a repr<'ach to the Port of 
Calcnttii Hnd-» provide*' an adequate field for the 
splendid wo^k which Mr. Marshall has taken i!i 
hand. 

* .• . '• 

In saying this I have t,he great satisfaction of 
Telling, that in one matter at least ‘I have had the 
courage to disobey the W’isbes of Mr. Marshall. 
If I had consulted him about my speech, I am 
(jertain that he would have forbidden me to mention 
his name. This is the only matter, I think, in 
which I am capable of disregarding his wishes, but 
I could not propose the health of the Sea Services 
without reminding you that the best way in which 
you Cun give efl!ect to it is to give to Mr. Marshall 
all your sympathy and support in his noble efforts 
'o make as pleasant as possible the Jot of those 
crews OQ whom we depend for so much. 

The (»thei' maa to whom I wisli in concla.sioii 
lo uiakt‘ a special reference is His Excellency the 
Naval Coininander-in-Chief with whose name and 
rhatof Captain Murray I couple this toast. I greatly 
welcome Admiral Richmond’s presence in Calcutta, 
and I hope that he and his successors will make 
this visit an annmll one. Admiml Richmond. 
I kifow, takes a deep personal interest in the welfare 
of the Indian Marine. He is anxions to restore it 
to the position of a figliting force like its predecessor, 
the Indian Navy, of whose fine achievements in 
old days he ims spoken to me. I wish him all 
success in carrying out the scheme which he has 
m view for the reorganization of the Indian Marine. 
We are veryTortunate, I think, ip having se'nnred 
Admiral Richmond as the Naval Cominander-in- 
Ch'iet in this station and I ask you to give^him 
a very cordial welcome. 
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Him ExosHmnoy^a Spmeoh mi Him LmglmImHmm 
Ooumoll, mn 7th Jmnumry f928m ' 

< Jentlemen, 

Tliis Ooiincif has met, as you know, in a special 
session for one purpose, ami one purpose alone, 
namely, to consider the proposals of my Govern- 
ment for suppressing terrorist crime In the 
, province, I shall not discuss the provisions of 
the Bill which will l)e submitted to you W say 
anything to-day of a controversial cbamcter. The 
only justiflcation for a Bill of this kind is that 
the welfare of ihe State as a whole is in danger 
and that the danger cannot be averted by any other 
means. In the speeches which I have recently 
made I have t rieil to explain the circumstances in 
which my Government have felt constrained to 
take this action and to restrain the liberty of a few 
men in order that the liberty of many may be 
secured. It is not necessary for me to repeat what 
I have ali'eady said and it will be for you to decide 
when you have heard the ca%e, which of the two 
evils is the greater, that a secret organizattion 
should be left free to threaten the lives of those of 
whom they disapprove, or t\iat the ordinary proces- 
ses of law should be suspended, for a limited time 
and in the case of fi, few iudividuals, in order to 
prevent the commission of violent crime, and the 
spread of terrorism throughout the province. 

C It 

Any Government which seeks to employ excep- 
tional measures, to deal with exceptidnal condKious 
must* satisfy the general public tliat the special 
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^)ower8 will only l>e used to dej'rliiwiHj tlie'.special 
circainstances and tbat ail reasonable safeKOards 
have bee4i i.'*‘ovide(l against their abase or their 
upplicatioa to ordinary political activities. ' In the 
Bill which ,vire have drafted and which will be 
submitted to yoa to-day we have endeavoured to 
pijpvide snch .safeguards, afid to limit the use of the 
powers which the Bill contuins to those condition.^ 
alone which have constituted tlie danger to the 
State against which the Bill is aimed. Yon will 
have to '^determine when you come to discuss the 
clauses of the Bill how far we have been snccessfni. 
i earnestly hope that when yon have heard from 
the Hon’ble Member the case for the Bill of 
which he is in charge, you will realize the neces- 
sity for some legislation of this kind and will halp 
the Government to make its provisions as effective 
;i3 possible for dealing with an admitted danger. 

Gentlemen, I recognize that the subject-matter 
of this Bill is iuteii.sely controversial. It would be 
improper for me to make any speecli on this 
occasion whicli would aggravalie tlie controversy 
or embitter the discussion. My sole object in 
coming to addies.s you at all is, if possible, to make 
it Easier for all of yon to conduct yonr debate in 
a spirit of mutnai tolerance and respect. Differ- 
ences Qf opinion in political matters there must 
always be in u Itealthy state, also personal rivalries 
among leaders and struggles*of contending parties 
for power, and these things will often call forth 
bitter expuessions in the clash of armament in 
debate. In such matters, so fat' as they e^ist in 
Bengal, it is 'always my desire tp keep aloof and 
detached as far as possible, not to take sides, "but to 
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be au impartial ‘friend to all those who, in the 
exercise of their constitutional rights, are ^filling 
to accept my friendship or advice. Im the present 
transitional stage of the constitution,* this task is 
rendered extraordinarily difBcult by reason of the 
divided responsibility which is' placed Upbn me. 
But it is made far more ^ifiScult by the existencetin 
this country of a deep-rooted distrust of Govern- 
ment as suoh which does not exist elsewhere. 1 
recognize that this is due to the fact that the 
Government in this country has for so long been 
without any element of responsibility to the 
representatives of an electorate. Parliament has 
also recognized tins fact and has in recent years 
pledged itself to a policy of progressive advance 
towards full responsible and representative Govern- 
ment. The success of tl.is policy in its initial stage 
is, however, still hampered by that spirit of 
mistrust win'ch is studiously fostered in the Indian 
Press. 

' In the last tew weeks this measure which we 
have .felt obliged to introduce, has been made even 
more cont rover's ial than its nature necessitates by 
the cojrstant reiteration in the Press of the chai'ge 
rdiat the Government of Bengal has abused*^ its 
powers in the past. They have been accused of 
fabricating false charges, of planting arm» upon 
innocent men, and of trying to secure convictions 
by perjured evidencd. It is also stated — and has 
recently been repeated by an ftr-Member of the 
Secretary' of State’s Couircil — that the. High Court 
have on occasions'coudemned them for their action. 
These general at\d in that forna wholly undeserved 
charges prove on investigation to be lovnded almost 
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a^ways on a Hin(?le case, namely the Muasalinftnparii 
bomb epse of 1914, and it is time that the Govern- 
ment and- its police officers should once and^for all 
be absolved fi’om the absolutely false charge which 
is so often repeated against them in connectiori 
with th?it case. 

Whenever in all the miasma of falsehood which 
clouds the actions of Government in this country 
1 have wanted to reveal the truth I have generally 
been i)re vented by the need for secrecy — by con- 
siderations of somebody’s life or reputation. It 
liappens, however, that by a strange chain of 
circumstances 1 am in a position to tell the truth 
concerning this one case, and I am going to do so in 
the hope and belief that it will help ‘everyone to 
escape from the unhappy situation in which we are 
all placed. 

Gentlemen, in that case there was an error of 
our imperfect human justice and a remarkable 
illustration of divine justice. A guilty man was 
declared innocent, but, whereas if he had been 
found guilty, the only thing which the law could 
have done with him in the name of justice would 
l»ave*been to hang him by the neck until he was 
dead, or to shut him up in prison for life; by a mis- 
carriage of justice, or,* may we suppose, by the 
intervention of ]?rovidence, he was declared 
innocent. His life was given back to hiih and 
a chance afforded to him to redeem the past. J'his 
unexpected, and seme, perhaps, ^may think ^un- 
deserved, opportunity has since been gloriously 
utilized, and tile man has abundantly made {^ood. 
The divine la# of the forgivene.ss of sins has in his 
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casQ triampbed over tlie Imin.in law of retrilmtion— 
a life for a life. 

Perhaps you will remind me that three High 
Court Judges declared the accused man in that case 
to be innocent and condemned the prosecution for 
trying to destroy him by perjured evidence and. yon 
may ask me what right, what justification I can 
have for now declaring him to be guilty. I do not. 
of course, criticise the verdict of the court on the 
evidence before it, bnt my answer is that T am 
privileged to know the man and that I am not 
ashamed to call him my friend. My authority for 
what I have said is no less a one than his own. 
The story of how I came to make his acquaintance 
and of my subsequent relations with him is one of 
the most dramatic and interesting episodes of my 
life. Let me tell it to yon as shorf-ly apd as simply 
as 1 can. 

I first heard of him when I visited Newcastle in 
1fi21 with the Indian Students Committee. I then 
learnt from all the authorities at that University 
that Nogendra Nath Sen Gupta was the best 
student, the best scholar and the finest charade i 
that had ever come to them. They could not speak 
too highly of the wonderful influence which this 
man bad exercised while ‘he was in their midst. 
On my return to London, I made enquiries about 
the student who had been recommended to me in 
such growing terms and found that he was none 
otl^r than the ^censed in the Mns.salmanpara bomb 
case of which 1 had never heard till that moment. 
I then looked* into the records of the case 'at the 

C- 

India Office and found unmistakable proof of his 
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^ailt. I marvelled that so inucii* good had c^me 
out of ’/JO much evil. 

When I ^me to Bengal the following' year 
I made his acqtuiintance. He was lU'ing at that 
time atj, the Oxford Misstou at Behala and the good 
opinions I had lieard of him in England were 
confirmed by those who knew him most intimately 
at tlmt time. 1 found that he had sincerely 
repented of the crime of his youth and had deter- 
mijied to devote the life which had been given 
back to him to making amends for the past and to 
saving others from falling into the same error. But 
a diflictilry confronted him. His position before 
the world was a false one. He was regarded as the 
innocent victim of Government oppression and in 
that capacity lie was wedded to falsehood for life. 
On the other hand, to surrender tiie certificate of 
innocence which he had received from the law 
required a higher standaid of moral courage than 
I was prepared to Hud in any man. I did eventually 
find, however, to ray surprise and delight that the 
character whicli liad been so strongly recommended 
to me by tbo.se who knew it was great enough even 
for this supreme test, and I learnt that he was 
prepared, at whatever cost to himself, to correct 
the injustice which belmf in his innocence involved 
and to stand before the world in his true colours — 
as a man who, in the mistaken belief that he was 
thereby serving a righteous cause, had committed 
a grievous crime in his youth, but who, bjj his 
subsequent blamelelHS conduct and^ hard work,^had 
made atonement. Although this was indicated to 
me scfon after T first met him, it was a long time 
before 1 felt 1 knew him well enough to discuss 
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wifcl? him face to face the sacrifice whicli he 
pfepared to make, and then only when I, became 
conviijced that the greatest serviced he co.iild now 
render to his country was to dispel by the light of 
trnth the falsehood and prejndice which had 
gathered round the bas^ in which' he was involved. 
He has recently given me his permission to tell the 
truth, subject to tins single condition that 1 shall 
make it clear tliat in confessing his own guilt he 
had not incriminated any one else. He has now 
removed by a supreme act of self-.sacriflce the only 
burden which still rested on his conscience and he 
stands absolved in the eyes of God and man. I hope 
that those true friends who believed in his 
innocence and stood by him in adversity will not 
think the worse but the better of him for tliis 
confession, and I rejoice to know that he can now- 
take in friendship the hand of tlie men whom he 
once sought to kill. He has passed through the 
fire and come out purified, and the trutli in this 
dark story has at last been revealed. 

Gentlemen, I have told this story not merely for 
the purpose of clearing a former Government of 
a false charge, but in the hope that this example 
may lielp ns without any submission or surrender 
on one side more than on tjie other to find -.i com- 
mon meeting ground. You* know the saying once 
uttered by the founder of Christianity, though the 
purport of it is not confined, 1 believe, to the 
Chrt^tian religion, but is common to many others : 
“ Kpow ye the ^truth and the truth siiall make you 
free.” Here is a trnth by which one man has made 
himsalf free. May we not all use this same trfttb to 
make ourselves free also — free from the antagonism 
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vfhicli .now enslaves us ? With this example b^oie 
us of all the §vil that mast result from hatred and 
violence and* of all the good that can folldw the 
abandonment of such methods, can we not all join 
in offening to thei, young patriotic men of Bengal 
a better way of serving tfheir country than by 
importing arms and manufacturing bombs for the 
destruction of its supposed enemies? I appeal to 
yon with all the force lean command to help us in 
saving your country from the greatest evil which 
can overtake it If yon once allow secret terrorism 
to be established in your midst, it will become 
a habit that you will never be able to eradicate. It 
is not merely British officials who are affected by it 
and no change in the form of Government will get 
rid of it. It will be resorted to by any discontented 
minority under any form of Government. 

Some of you know that this evil has already 
spread to a (iangerous extent. It has even been 
used against some members of this Council in the 
course of their ordinary political activities and in 
the exercise of tlieir constitutional rights. If you 
do not make a firm and courageous stand against 
it now it will become the ruin of your country, and 
a far greater menace to your personal liberty than 
this law which my Government is placing before 
you cau ever be. Some of you again may sym- 
pathize with the motives which inspire these 
methods of terrorism to-day, &«t if these miethods 
are successful, it will be your turn to be destroyed 
by them to-juorrow. Your Swaraj Government, 
wh,en it comes, will never have a Chance of success 
if you once admit the right of tho.se. who disapprove 
of it to threaten the murder Of those whd arc 
responsible for it. 
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Gentlemen, we iill <leplore the necessity few 
special legislation of tliis kind, bat you wilbnot gel 
rid of that necessity bj' rejecting this ^11. You can 
do something better than that. You can help to 
make it a dead letbjr when it is passed, ^ome of 
you have influence with the men who have adopted 
terrorism us a meads to their end. I appeal to you 
to take to heart the story 1 have Just told you and 
to make it the starting point of a new chapter in 
the political history of Bengal. If you will 
persuade these men to sink their weapons in the 
wateie of the Hooghly and to abandon terrorism 
once for all as a political method, we will promise 
you our whole-hearted co-operation in providing 
them with other and better ways of serving their 
country. I offer you my assistance with both 
hands in finding the best means of progressing 
towards the realization of those ideals which we 
have in common. With your help and good-will 
my Government can do more good to those who 
look to us for assistance than we can do against 
your opposition, with our help you can do more 
good in remedying the many social and economic 
grievances of the people than you can If you are 
wasting your energies in barren political Con- 
troversy. We cannot in this Council settle the 
constitution of India, but ve can, if we will, build 
up in the villages and country districts of Bengal 
workable self-governihg representative in.stitntions 
wbic|) will serve as a solid foundation on which the 
final ^stMicture of^ provincial self-government can 
afterwards be raised. That is in our power— that 
we c!\ti do onrseWes without reference to the &ov- 
ernnient of Indifi or to Parliament; is it not the 
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b§st service we can render to tlie people of Beugalir 
[s it no\ the best service which Bengal can render 

the people of India? 

. • 

If this Council will resolve to-day that terrorism 
and secret conspiracy shall « cease ,aud that all 
parties shall come together to evolve the best 
possible system of local self-government in the- 
rtiral districts to serve as a foundation for ultimate 
Provincial Self-Go verniAent, future generations 
will have cause to bless your labours and to say of 
ibis Council that it proved a turning point in the 
constitutional history of Inditi, as it turned Bengal 
from the wilderness of profitless strife in which she 
was wandering and set her feet upon a broad high- 
way which led stniight to the promised land- of her 
political aspirations. 
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^oint Addrei^s presented by the Mtfnicipah’ty and 
the District Board of Jessore, on ^.6th Jannart/ 
im. 

We, the member^ of the Redeptiou Committee, 
on behalf of the Dfstrict Board and the people of 
Jessore, beg to offer Your Excellency our cordial 
welcome on the occasion pf your first visit to the 
headquarters of the district 

2. It is not often that the people of the mnfassal 
are fortunate enough to come in^ personal contact 
with the (governor of the province and lay their 
wants and grievances before him, and we gladly 
avail ourselves of this opportunity of your visit to 
our district for respectfully bringing to Your Excel- 
lency’s kind notice first of all the subject of the 
improvement of the Bhytab, which has been upper 
most in our minds for over half a century, and 
which, in spite of the sympathetic attitude of Your 
Excellency’s predecessors, we’ regret to say, cannot 
still be said to be fairly in the way of being carried 
out. 

3, It is a matter of prcrfOund sorrow to us that 
the Bhyrab scheme, which was almost complete 
during the time of Lord Ronaldshay, has not yet 
been taken up, and even llmse amongst us, wliose 
minds have not yet sunk Into utter desi>air, are not 
without serious misgiving that the scheme, if it is 
at al I carried out, may leave out the most e.ssential 
element ‘for its success, namely, the joining of the 
Bhyrab with th^ Mathabhanga by a cut, and of 
which we were, given a definite assumnce by'Lord 
Ronaldshay. 
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• 4. Most of our rivers take their rise trom tue 
t Mathablianga and they have been cut oil from tba 
parent river yn account of the silting up ottbeir 
soui'ces. They have been now converted into more 
or less |tHgaaut pools in their upper reaches, for 
the most part of the yea* affording unlimited 
facilities for the breeding of anopheles, the carriers 
of malarial parasite. It may not be out of place 
to invite tYour Excellency’s personal attention to 
the various schemes prepared by the Jessore Public 
Works Department Drainage Division during the 
time of Lord Carmichael for the improvement of 
the rivers of this district, none of which has yet 
been given effect to. 

5. iSome of our rivers, we beg humbly to sub- 
mit, may bi^ revived without much difficulty, as, for 
instance, the river Nabagangu which takes its rise 
from the Mathabhauga near Chuadauga. A cut 
of 3 miles, joining it with the parent river at a cost 
not exceeding Rs. 50,000, will give a new lease of 
life to it. it will not only benefit the malarious 
snbdi visions of Magura and Jhenida, but also 
a large portion of the Chuadanga subdivision of 
Nadij^, which is equally malarious, by flushing it 
(luring the rainy soason and thus utilizing a large 
volume of flood water, which now runs to waste. 
The Kumar, the Chitra'and the Ichhamaty may 
•siiuilady be improved by joining Ihem with the 
■Mathabhauga. In this connection, we also beg to 
urge upon Your Excellency the necessity* of 
improving the* condition of the Ma^iabhanga itself, 
for the iinproveinent of both of Jessore and Nadia, 
by removing the silt-bar at its source where it nises 
from the Padma or the Ganges, and, if necessary. 



ntyizing the dredger, which Tmir Excellency had 
the pleasure of christeniug after Lord Ronaldsliay,/ 
and declaring it fit and ready for ifs usefal career, 
bat which anfortnnately is lying idle in the 
Hooghly. 

6. We also beg 4o sabrait most res|>ectfiilly 
that Jessore, which is a river district, depends for 
its material welUbeiiig upon the regulation of its 
waterways, and we cannot pat onr idee in more 
suitable language than in the following words of 
late Sir Arthur Cotton, R.E., K.CR.I., the greatest 
Irtigation Engineer India has ever seen. “Upon 
the regulation of waterways,” says Sir Arthur 
Cotton in his notes in connection with Orissa 
Famine of 1S62, “depends incomparably more than 
on anything else its material well-being, ^his is 
specially the case with tropical and other countries, 
which have well-defined periodicid rains. ’ Want 
of regulation of our rivers makes us suffer alike 
from drought and fitjod, and it is onr liumble 
suggestion that all onr rivers may be /revive<l, 
regulated and made alive by canalising them and 
levying tolls on boats plying on them to the 
immense benefit of both the |>eople and the State. 

7. Your Excellency’s Government has pawl 
considerable attention to the eradiciition of water 
hyacinth, which is a scoifrge of this district also. 
In onr humble o^Jinion, the problem cannot be 
successfully gmppled with by the help of manual 
labour.aloue except at a prohibitive cost, and tlie 
on^y effectual ^ay by which it can ife accoinpHshwi 
is by duakiug our rivers sufficiently alive and 
stroixg enough to float them down to the aea ‘duriiig 
the rainy season. This pest is never found to 
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flourish in fluvrin^^ rivers. The people have also to 
do theh* own part of the work l)y picking up the 
remnants aft^r the floods, as has been suggested by 
Dr. Brtihl. 

8. We beg to bring to Your Excellency’s kind 
notice tliat the district of Jessore, which is noto- 
riously malarious and unhealthy, and whose popula- 
tion has decreased by over two lakhs within the last 
four deCcvdes, and which suffers heavily from want 
of go(xi drinking water during the dry season, is 
in need of special care and attention at the hands 
of the Government, inasmuch as the District Board 
is a poor one and cannot snccesAfnlly cope with 
the many crying wants of the district. We, there- 
fore, pray that Your Excellency will be graciously 
pleased to grant a substantial amount from the 
provincial revenue for this purpose. In this 
connection, we beg to bring to Your Excellency’s 
kind notice, that there is a likelihood of a surplus 
of over two iakhs of rupees from the fund of the 
settletpenc operations of this district, and as this 
amount represents the excess contribution of 
landlords and tenants of this district towards the 
settlement cost, it cannot be better utilized than 
by making provision for the drinking water of the 
rural area of this district. 

9. Malarious an<l unhealthy as our district is. 
we cannot but t<»n8ider it our oounden duty to 
pray to Y<mr Excellency for* the establishment of 
a medical school for medical education, specially 
as most of our students are unable to get admission 
in the CalcuItu institutions for medical traifling, 
and we, on opr part, shall do our level l>e8t to 
co-operate with Your Excellency ^ contributing 
onr humble mite towards the pi^oject. 
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10. The qnestioo of aaemployuj^ut of (1^ 
educated middle classes is as keen in onr«district 
as in .the rest of Bengal and we veifture to suggest 
that yoang men or a group of young men, as may 
be found willing and qualified to start agri^ultuml 
farms or industrial conperns, may be given loans by 
the Slate without or with only small interest for 
the purpose, ami these may be kept under expert 
advice and State control till the repayment of the 
loan. In this connection we also beg to submit 
that the virgin lauds of the Sumlarbans, a part of 
which was within Jessore before the separation 
of Khulna from .it, which are now leased out only 
to cultivating classes, may also be given to middle 
class youngmen. But in their case the area of the 
holdings will have to be made larger than what is 
ordinarily leased out to individual cultivators. 

11. In conclusion, we beg to ‘ thank Your 
Excellency for the troubles you liave taken in 
coming here and thns affording ns an oppofluuity 
to lay some of our wants before yon, and we 
hope Your Excellency will give them your kind 
consideration. 
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Him Kxmm^lmumy^m Rmply to ikm Addmmmm 
ffrmmmntmd mt Jmmmomm, mm IBih Jmmmmry 

tSpBi 

UKKTLEMEN, 

1 am extremely grateful for the kind words of 
welcome contained in y^onr address. ThongU this 
is the first occasion on which 1 have been able to 
pay a visit in person to the haadquarters of your 
district, I was made acquainted with its character- 
istics and with its principal need soon after my 
arrival in Bengal and I have had many discussions 
with my technical advisers ragarding the best 
means of improving its conditions. -> 0 - 

As you point out in your addi'ess, the unliealtbi- 
ness of your district is mainly caused by the 
stagnation of the liver system and all ' your hopes 
for its improvement are concentrated upon what is 
known as the Bhyrab scheme. Dr. Bentley, the 
Director of Public Health, has interested himself 
keenly in this scheme and has often discu.ssed it 
with me. Mr. Huntingford, the late Chief 
Enl^ineer, has been at work upon it for the last 
three years and has also discussed it with me. 

I will try and tell you what is the general character 
' of the advice I have received, and as the matter is 
very technical and complicated, 1 have brought 
with me Mr. A.ddam.s-Williams, the precipnt* Chief 
Engineer, in> order that he may discuss with >ou in 
ipersonandon the spot the various schemes which 
we have work*ed out. In our opinion these schemes 
are ones which ought to be currieii out under the 
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Sani^ry and Agricultaral Improvement Act oj 
lOSO." If the District Boat'd will take the 
schemers under this Act, there is nt> reason ytrhy 
they sliould not be carried out, the Dietrict Board 
meeting the cost by a Government loan which they 
would repaj’ by m(tan8 o^ recoveries made from the 
persons benefited by the scheme. This was just 
the kind of purpose for which that Act was 
designed. 

There are three separate but complementary 
schemes for the improvement of different sections 
of theBhyrab; the first provides for flushing the 
stretches of the river east of the Mathabbanga and 
down as far as Tahirpnr. This is estimated to cost 
over I3i lakhs, and this flgare is being sernti nixed 
again to%ee if it is capable of any reduction. 

The second scheme provides for flushing the 
stretches of the river east of Tahirpur. It is 
proposed to obtain water from tlie Nubaganga 
• which itself receives spill water from rivers on its 
north and to excavate a fresn channel for carrying 
the water. Provision will also be made for the 
proper regulation of the water levels in a large 
number of bhils, inura land will be irrigated tand 
the Chitra will be supplied with water. This 
scheme will flush 50 miles of the river and it is 
estimated to cost 6.3^ lakhs. This is a very high 
figure, but 1 am informed by the Chief Engineer 
that it could be considerably reduced if suitable 
„excaVation . plant could be utilized. 

The third section which has ouiy been under 
investigation (hiring the last monsoon, aiihs at 
flashing 12 miles of the river above its junction 
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•with ^the UIra Kbal by atiliziug the Dhopakhola 
Ehal. ' it witi atso regulate and flush the Juleswar 
Btiil. 

These are the projects which the Governmeui 
hay^ worktid out aud iwilieve to he the most 
efficacious for the impro^emeAt of thjs district, 
but there are one or two other matters in connec- 
tion with them which you have mentioned in your 
address and tp which 1 should lefer. 

Th^ projpoaal fpr a 3-inile cut between the 
iljat^iahUaugti and the ifabaganga is being Investi- 
g)p;lied, but yuu h>ive, X aqi told, underestiniated the 
epat yrhichis likely to ho two or Uiree taldis rather 
thNtn half a lakh- BuqiUiries will also be made us 
to the iwoposa-i to connect the Ohitra with the 
l^hdhivbhai^gat hutt the Kumax and the lohiiamaty 
ai;e,tdready couuected with itmid cariy substantial 
.supplies of water in the freshets. 

The question of ,the head bar in the Mathabhanga 
is a dlflioalt one ; suob bars often Xorm ag^in 
tfipidlj' aftqr the dretlger hftt* left. iJCoreovcr, the 
d,ra\ight of th^* RonaJ^shay, which yon suggest 
qii|[ht he tispd, ia top great fpr this riyqn and 
^potUor difficulty Xs that d,redginK can be lutefuUy 
done only after tho rivers have fallen considerably. 

apd then, of cqprae, M d* dvedger 
hqingXeft high ab‘l djry ip tjie qhanpel until th'e 
fqfiPWiug mongpon. 

The resusoitation of these dead riveffs ts the 
ipost important problem in this* district and you 
havjp natnially devoted to its consideratiou the 
greater part of your address I hope while I am 
here to diecuss with the present Obairmun and the 



late Ohairinan of yonr District Boaitl, who are so 
intimately acquainted with this problem, the details 
of these schemes to which I have referred, and the 
possibility of carrying them out. 

Let me now turn to some of tlr.^ other questions 
which you have raised! 

The importance of improving the supply of 
drinking water in the rural areas is fully I’ecognized 
by Government and we hope to be able to give yon 
some substantial h^ip during the coming year. It 
will not be possible, I am afraid^ for us to adopt 
your suggestion of applying the anticipated surplus 
from the settlement operations to this purpose. 
This sui’plns i.s a provincial asset and we have 
replied , to similar requests in other districts that as 
any dedcit would have to be mot from provincial 
i-evenues, so any excess should be similarly credited. 

You rightly point out that the mischief caused 
by the spread of water hyacinth cannot be remedied 
by manual labour alone, and if and when the 
District Board- are able to carry out the river 
development schemes to which I have referred, the 
gravity of this problem will be greatly red^ided. 
(iovernment, as yon know, have been giving thAir 
anxious attention to the matter, and we are at this 
moment engaged on experiiuents in the destruction 
•of tliis weed. Whatever may l)e the result of these 
experiments, it is clear that the co-operation of 
locaA belies aud voluntary organizations will be 
necessary if any»real headway is to be made. Such 
co-operation, has been, promised .,by the Central 
An(i-MaJariel Society, the Bengal Health Associa- 
tion and ^ |ihe . Be^ngal Social Service League, aud 
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[« am j(lad to bear that the Jes-sore District 
Board have adopted bye-laws empowering? them to 
require the.oVners of land and water to remove 
any plants wLich are found thereon. T hope they 
will use these bye-laws with vigour. Meanwhile 
Dr. Briih) has, with givlkli public spirit, come 
forward to make farther experiments and carry on 
farther research work on the life history of the 
plant on lines suggested by Sir J. C. Bose’s 
Committee and I confidently expect very beneficial 
resalts from his work, 

I am afraid your suggestion for the establish- 
ment of a medical school here cannot be entertained. 

I would refer you to what 1 said at Jalpaiguri at 
the beginning of last year as to the conditions 
precedent to the establishment of such a school. 
None of those conditions is as yet satisfied here, nor, 
so far as I can see, is there any immediate prospect 
of their being satisfied. 

You suggest as steps towards the solution of 
unemployment amongst the educated middle 
classes, the grant of loans to enable young men to 
start agricultanil farms and also the lease of 
Sundarbans land. With regard to the former, such 
loans could, of coarse, be granted, provided that the 
Collector were satisfied that the loan was genuinely 
needed for land lrapr<tvement or some agricultural 
object, and that the security was safficient. But the 
regular rate of interest charged to ordinary culti- 
vators, namely, 6i per cent., could not be vvaived or 
reduced. 

As regar()s the suggestion that the areas in 
the* Sundarbans to be lease<l oat should be' Jailer 
than is imrmitted to ordinary cultivators, the 
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liiMiinain area allowed to uny one man is 75 biglit^s, 
and tkis woQkl seem ample to enatMle yonng men to 
make « start and show whether they^were able to 
ettltlviate saccessfally. 

OentHemen, this vi8i| to Josaore complbt#s the 
pro|;iaq]ime of my provincial tours. 1 have now 
visited the headquarters of every district in 3eugal 
and I should like, if yoq will allow me, to conclude 
by giving you a few of my iw^pressious. ][ have not 
only enjoyed these tonrs, but j have greatly prohted 
b;^ them. Although I am only able to obtain a snper- 
iftcial acquaintance with the special characteristics 
of each district yet the sura total of the experience 
I have thus gained has been of the utmost value. 
Pmctically all that 1 now know about the province 
of Bengal has been derived from a study of the 
varions problems which liave been brought to my 
notice by the add resses 1 have received and trpin 
the discussion of them with local representatives. 
I have also received a most favourable impression 
of the working of local self>government institu* 
tioDS in the province. This is a matter of which 
practically nothing is known in Ungland, and when 
I go back the best e-vidence T can submit hl> my 
conutrymen of the fitness of Fndia for responsible 
govehnmeiit will be derived from the working of 
the representative element in the local self- 
government machinery of this province. AH the 
difficulties Which are so often quoted as obstacles to 
tbe‘ COB cession of political i^sponsibllity ure^here 
present tbongh* in a smaller degree. On Union 
Boaids, 'Lpcal ^Bostrds and l>istrict Boards '.I find 
dltthammadans and 'Hindus as well as all castes of 
the 'latter working together, and solid work for the 
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iyiprovemcnt of local conditiooR is thera b^ng 
done. "'Iplie chief, bindi-ance to more rapid progress 
is hiclt of mopfi^. With more foods all theses, local 
bodies could* effect immense improvements in 
education and in public health. The impression, 
titerefore, that I have forinjed as the result of mj 
provincial tours is that there is nothing radically 
wrong with the machinery of Local Government. 
It can be improved no doubt, there are some defects 
which could be removed, but on the whole the 
machinery for grappling with local needs is 
adequate and the will to effect local improvements 
is also present. What is chiefly needed is more 
money. The great problem of the moment then 
seems to be to increase the wealth of the country. 
The local governing bodies — Municipalities and 
District Boards — ^ttre at present rather too inclined 
to believe that the resources of the Provincial 
Government are unlimited and that all their needs 
can be met by grants-in-iud from provincial 
i-evenues. A great deal of space, therefore, in my 
replies to addresses has had to be occupied with 
refusing specific requests and explaining the limita- 
tions which are necessarily attached to Government 
assistance. 

During the two years which still remain of my 
term Of oflSce I hope to concentrate upon this 
problem of increasing the wealth of the province, 
and thereby the ability of (Government agencies, 
whether local or provincial, to supply local iveeds. 
Wealth is of’ two kinds and may^be derived q^ther 
from human resources or from the resources of the 
soil. ‘ Human wealth is at present g4’eatly diminish- 
ed both by ignorance and disease, and it is also 





comiuon kuowledK^ that the soil of Benjgiil Ih 
cai^ble of a mncb greater yield than is at^pieahnt 
obtained from it. 

m 

The problema of education, pnbfic tiealtii and 
agricultural improvement, therafore, require special 
attention from the point of il^iew of increasing 
wealth. The cultivators must be improved by the 
spread of primary education, and secondary educa- 
tion must be given a more practical bias so that 
from the hftadralog chis.^ we may obtain more 
producers with technical qualifications and fewer 
men with merely literary attainments. By -the 
prevention of disease the efficiency of the popula- 
tion must be raised and, lastly, the productivity of 
the soil must be increased by scientific research and 
the improvement of methods of cultivation. None 
of these things can be accomplished by the Pro- 
vincial Government alone, but they can all be 
aceoniplished in a comparatively short time by the 
co-operation of the* local governing bodies with the 
Provincial Government. 

In conclusion, I must thank you again for your 
welcome and for the encouragement which I have 
derived from a knowledge of the good work which 
you are doing. 
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HiB exoBUmhoy^B SpbbbH Bt thB FbumIbb^b 

Dmy OBrBmBny, Pi^BBMBnoy ObUb^b, 

BB Xpih JmBBBry t82Sm 

Mr. Stapletcjn, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am very pleased to be present on this 
anniversary of yonr Foundation not only as a gnest, 
l)ut in the capacity of ‘Visitor’ to the Presidency 
College, which since Lord Carmichael’s time 
Governors of Bengal have been glad to assume. 
The interesting historical review of the college, 
which the Principal has given in his address, has 
prompted me to make some researches myself into 
tlie history of this function of visitor and I have 
been intei*ested to find that the Governor of Bengal, 
in accepting the function of visitor to the Presi- 
dency College, strikes out no new path, but merely 
turns full circle the wheel of tradition. 

1 learnt what is probably known to most of 
you that the Presitlency College has grown from 
the scbopl which was opened on the 20tii January 
1817^, in the Chitpore Road, that thfs institution 
was, in the first Instance, a private and not a Govern- 
ment institution, and that subsequently in the 
course of time Qovernifient assumed responsibility 
for it. The institution met v^tb many difficulties 
in its early days atid eventually Government was 
asked on the initiative of David Hare />f pious 
memory to skve it from ruin. Government iwill- 
ingly accepted^ this responsibility, but stipulated 
for a*sinaU measure of control whicii the Managers * 
were at first unwilling to accotxl." During the 
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negntiationH which ensued a letter was wi’itteA 
which will be found in the Proceedings of 1^29 and 
from w'bich 1 will qno^e one sentence'-;' 

“ We thoiight it advisable to decline acceptance 
of the authority thus 'affered to 'us, but 
. we deemed it expedient 
to prdpose taking shat-e in the control 
of the institution as visitors o^ the 
college.” 

So wrote the Committee of Public Instruction 
which under Government conducted the educa* 
tional administration of that day. Thus it will 
be seen tliat nearly a hundred years ago Govern* 
ment assumeil over the Presidency College of that 
day that function of ‘Visitor’ which it is to-day 
my privilege to enjoy. 

1 further learnt that . tlie first anniversary 
meeting of the supporters of the institution was 
held on the 6th January 1818. The number of boys 
at that time was 69. The entimsiasm of its pro- 
moters, however, was not damped by small numbers 
or modest beginnings. Presidency College, l>as 
always had men who believed in it and dreamed 
Oit a great future for it. In spite of vastlV changed 
circumstances tliere are many to-day who, though 
Presidency College i^ight be thought a sufficiently 
imposing institution, still believe that we have 
not yet ,seen the half of what it one day may be. 
That these firm believers in the Presidency College 
are merely following in the' footi^eps of tbeir 
pref^cessors may be illustrated by two small 
extracts from its history. The re(K)rt of the first 
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miniverfiary meeting telle ns that on the day of the 
openil^e of the school u learned Hindu said : 

*• Tlie ^indu College will be like the’6M»* or 
banian ti«e which is at first but a small 
. phin't, bat afterwards becomes the greatest 
of uU trees.’’ 

Similarly in 1853, in;Lo.rd Dulhonsie’s time the 
Sepretaiy to the Goverument of Bengal wrote as 

folh»WK ; — 

“The time, JSis Loitlship doubts not, Mtill 
come, though it is probably still in the 
distant futare, when the Presidency 
College, having elevated itself by its 
■ reputation, and being enriched by endow- 
ments and scholarships, wil) extend its 
sphere of attraction far beyond the local 
limits which it is now designed to serve ; 
and when, strengthened by the most 
distinguished scholars from other cities, 
and united with the Medical, College in 
all .its various departments^, as well as 
with otiier Professorships of practical 
scieucuand art whose establish meat oahnot 
be long postponed, it will expand 
into something approaching to the dignity 
and proportions of an Indian University.” 

As ike stand here and look around, as we think 
of the enormous expanlion of collegiate and school 
education in Bengal since 1817, we are bound to 
acknowledge that the simile ot the banian tree was 
a truthful and prophetic one-a The tree has ^p reed 
and grown ip the manner specially characteristic 
- of the banian so that Presidency TloUege no lT)nger 
stoi^ds out as<the main and almost the only stem,^ 
but is one of many vigorous growths. One»Uttle 
rootlet, — ^that whl<}h Lord Dalhousie 
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eri'OHeously tlioaghtso far off iu 1858, and w))ich was 
in fact less than half a decade away, — has now*sprea(l 
so far'Siid pat forth so many offshoots that it is 
difficult to distingaish the original parent stem. 


P^rj^ideiicy College, however, continues to,_ stand 
out as one of the stoutest of tjie banian trunks, and 


to make an invaluable contribution to the support 
of the whole organism a contribution which,, as 
Pi'esidency College men believe, and as I recognize, 
is essential to the well-being of the whole. As 
we all know, the {>Toper method of co-ordination 
befivi^h the Presidency College and the University 
in its latter day developments was one of the 
subjects on which the Sadler Commission spent 
much thought and it is one which, I understand, 
Ib’esideli'65!; dolldge inen consider that Government 
and the University ought to face at an early date. 
I hope the .University and the Presidency College 
Coftimittees no^w sitting will give ns good advice 
on this matter. > 


I, can. see, however, from the Principal’s speed* 
thal your faith in the future of Pilbsidency Colletre 
is Arm, and that yon are convinced that, whatever 
form of integration with University activities jnay 
ultimately be ^dopted, it is essential tl*at tlie 
Presidency College, which 'co-oiMsrates With the 
University, should be a devdloping organism retain- 
ing an individuality ^of its own, and contributing 
from that individuality to the University some- 
thing vsflnable of which it would otherwise bb 
deprived. This jvas the view of the* Sadler Com-^ 
mission and 1 am convinced that jt is tlie right 
view. You, the'refore, ^lalm, and 1 am s-ure rightly 
claim, that Pre.sidency College , should not be 
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neglected by Government merely because Govern- 
ment *48 assisting in the development of the 
University ^of Calcutta in the matter oT those 
activities in which it tends to overshado'iy yon, 
thouglj jt still needs your co-operation, I mean 
Post-graduate studies. 

1 hear, therefore, with interest of your schemes 
for development and can assure you that we ate 
very far from thinking that on account of Univer- 
sity needs. Presidency College must be regarded 
as having reached the limit of its expansion. 
Whatever is needed for its development we shall 
be glad to concede within the narrow limits of 
our financial resources. If, however, the college is 
to depend on the help of Government alone, its 
growth must necessarily be slow. Those rich 
endowments, which Lord Dalhousie anticipated in 
the passage which I have quoted, have unfortu- 
nately not materalised in Presidency College to 
the extent that was hoped. For instance, the appeal 
to the public of your former Principal, Mr. H. R. 
James, for a College Hall fell on unheeding ears. 
This was, perhaps, due to the belief that because the 
ius^tution was u Government one, endowments 
would merely relieve Government of its commit- 
ments. Such a belief would be misguided, and 
1 hope no one here holds it. If, however, the fact 
that Presidency College is a«Govemment institu- 
tion does actaally hinder its developmeut, then 
the Government patronage is a doubtful benefit 
and should, l^rhaps, in the interests of the cdUege 
itself, be' remqved. We have good warrant in the 
Sadler GommisBion’s Report fdr asking ouimlves 
whether we should not as a Government divest 
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oarsQlves of direct responsibility for tbe college^ 
and instead hand it over to a Body of Trustees 
who wjould then develop the college with the 
help of Government grants and such endowments 
as they .might receive from tbe pnblic. No>dpcision 
on these lines bas, of coarse, been taken as yet, 
nor will ittverbe taken unless it is clearly shown 
to be in the interests of the college. It is a subject 
which, I hope, the Presidency College Committee 
now sitting will consider and express an opinion 
upon. 

Whatever future form the college may take, 
whatever changes may happen in Its constitution 
and administration, I am glad to know that it is 
doing good work in tbe present. I have heartl 
with special interest that you are starting an Old 
Boys’ Society, a society which, if it liad been started 
earlier, would have included those great sons of 
the Presidency College, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
and Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, whose loss we 
had to deplore in that year of great losses, 1924, 
which also robbed you of that gifted raemljer 
of your staff, the poet Manmohan Ghose. Such 
a society would, I think, at any time incjude 
most of the great name.s of Bengal. I wish the 
new venture all success. I also hope tliat the 
new system of tutorial guidance promoted so 
energetically by Mr. Stapleton will bear the fruit 
expected of it in comradeship and collaboration 
betw^n staff and students which is sueh a real 
need^or young m^n at the formative period of their 
lives, and which the Sadler Commission, in the 
> passage quoted by Mr. Stapleton, so clearly outliaedl 
1 wish you success iu this, and all developmeuts 
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tntiking for unity, fellowship and corporate fpirit 
withiu the college. With you I regret that the 
generous schome of development which Mr« James, 
your former* Principal, expounded before Lord 
Carmichael on this very spot in 1913 has made 
little ftr* no progress owing to the stringency of 
post-war conditions in Bengal. So far as 1 can 
help within the limits within which the Govern- 
ment of Bengal must perforce conSne its activities 
in these difficult days, you may rely on me for 
support in all that makes for the efficiency, well- 
being and development of Presidency College. 
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Hla Exoallanoy^m AMramm ta HArm Wm Oaak, 
Watah and Ward Ottlaar, Caaiarm- 
Bangal Railway, whan p^aannUnt^ Mm 
wHh tha Klnp^a •Pallaa Madnl, at n 
Pallaa Parnda at La! Baaar, an 2iai 
January 192 • 

Mb. Cook, 

You joined the Oalcutta Police in May 1914, 
and from the 4th of October of that year held 
charge of the Reserve Force with the rank of 
Soi>erintendent until, on the creation of the post of 
Assistant Commissioner in 1918, yon were promoted 
to that appointment. In this capacity you were 
responsible for the discipline and order of the 
Headquarters Force, a very difficult task which 
you carried out with conspicuous success. At the 
end of 1921, you were appointed Additional Deputy 
Commissioner, North Division, for a period of six 
months and were placed in charge of special patrols 
required to deal with the non-co-operation 
campaign. In this capacity your work merited 
the highest praise and you displayed great tact dnd 
patience under the most trying circumstances on 
numerous occasions facing,. very grave personal 
risks without the slightest hesitation. In short, 
you participated in the suppression of every big 
disturbance in Calcutta during the last seven years 
and always displayed singular presence of mind 
and <teurage. 

I congratulatq you on the King’s Folice Mddal, 
whicH yon have so well earned. 
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Mm Kxomllmmmy^m AMmmmm to Ompimlu 
* Rm Q, timnOAr 9Sm Mathura, whom 
prooomtlmff him with m OoM Olgorotto 
Ommo, om 2lmt Jmmumry t92Bm 

Captain Hanna, 

1 am ^lad of this opportunity of banding to yon 
in public this gold cigarette case which the 
Government of Bengal have presented to you in 
recognition of the skill and determination which 
you displayed in saving a tindal from drowning. 
For the benefit of those who are present here 
to-day, I should like to recount quite briefiy the 
circumstances in which the rescue took place. 

At 6-30 A.M. on Sunday, 25th May 1924, the 
Chief Engineer of your ship Mathura reported to 
you that the third fireman tindal was missing. 
It was subsequently ascertained that the tindal had 
quarrelled with a fireman in the engine-room and 
had deliberately jumped overboard three hours 
before his disapi>earauce was noticed. You imme- 
diately turned the ship about and placed her on 
a course opposite to that she was then steering. 
The tindal was sighted at 9-56 and at 10-15 he was 
brought on board, apparently little the wors^ for 
his experience, although it is estimated that^the 
ship had steamed 78 miles altogether from the time 
the tiodal is bhlieved to have jumped overboard 
untjl he was picked up. 
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These facts disclose a most remarkable exampl^e 
of life saving at sea. For, in performing this feat 
you displayed not only excellent seamanship tfnt 
also great determination in doing alf that lay in 
your power to save the life of one of your men. 
I congratulate yon most heartily an 1' have great 
pleasure in handing to yon this token of tlie 
Government of Bengal’s admiration for your skill, 
determination and humanity. 



'Him exomllmmoy'm S^mmoh mi ihm Ammiml 
MmmtlmH*of thm Amimilo Soolmty of B^tHfol, 
on 4lh Fobrumry tB25» 

Sir Rajexdra Nath Mookerjee, Ladies ahd 
Gentlemen, 

When I attended for the first time your annual 
meeting last year, I was privileged to listen to 
a most able speech from the retiring President, 
Dr. Annandaie. His extreme modesty, coupled 
with his profound knowledge, gave special import- 
ance to the sound doctrines which he enunciated in 
his presidential address. The words which he used 
on that occasion have since acquired an even 
greater significance by the tragic fact that they 
proved to be in effect his last message to the world 
of culture and learning in India. Little did 
any of us think as we listened to his brilliant 
address that we were so soon to lose him and those 
of us who desire to honour his memory can find 
no better way of doing so than to work for the 
success of this Society which was so near his heart 
and^of which he was such a distinguished orna- 
ment. During liis life time he showed his interest 
in tlie activities of the Society by the offices which 
he held in it and by* the many learned papers 
which he contributed to its journals; and at his 
death he gave further proof of his devotion to the 
Society’s welfare by the legacies he has made of his 
private librai'y, and of money to ,be spent oa the 
preservation and exhibition of its artistic treasures. 
His death is, indeed, a heavy lo.ss t(f the Society, but 
his example will, I hope, be an abiding stimulus to 
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othars to promote tbe culture and learning which 
form tbe surest foundation of a nation’s gre'atuess. 

t 

As tbe President has wmindetl us, jve have also 
been deprived during tbe past year of tbe greatest 
man of learning of the presept generation in 
Bengal. That the death of Sir Asiitosh Mookerj(?e 
has been successively mourned by every leiirned 
society in Bengal is an indication of the versatility 
of his genins and of the deep interest which he 
took in every movement for the encouragement of 
art and learning. 

If tills Society has suffered greatly hy the loss of 
these two distiuguished men during the pnst year 
you will agree with me, 1 am sure, tliat it has gained 
by having Sir Rajeodra Nath Mo44her|ee as its 
President. Like his predecessor. Dr. AnnandaLe, 
Sir Rajeudra Nath shines through the innate 
modesty that seeks ever to conceal his merits. 
Tiiat modesty has led him to represent hinmelf as 
a plain business man with little title to be the 
President of u learned society, but the thoughtful 
aud instructive address which he has just delivered 
is sufficient vindication of t4e soandness of year 
choice in selecting him as your President and the 
valuable work he has douse for the Society during 
the past year has bice M fittingly recogniBed by your 
selection of him to a second year of office. Hie 
deep and abiding iuterest in the welfare of this 
Society is shown by the readiness with which, amid 
all hjs other dattes, he lias undertaken the duties of 
President. — not. as a mere title, but With the fall 
determiuatiou to guide the deliberations of the 
• Conncul and to ooujrol the desliules of the So^ety. 
Sir Sajendra Nath is a sk'iking instauoe of the 
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iraism of which Sir Asutoeh Mookerjee was also so 
remarlcable an example, tbat those who have least 
leisure mafia|pe to devote the most time to interests 
outside their normal occupation. The foeneTolent 
activity-; in this^ city appear to be concentrated 
among a tew publio^piritecl energetic men ; it 
weald be well if others woald emulate their 
enthnsiastn and share with them work of which so 
much remains to be done. 

Sir Rajendra Nath has also shown his interest 
ill tlie Society by the deep thought he has evidently 
devoted to the means for its improvement. He has 
clearly mapped out his policy and indicated the 
aims and ideals which he considers should actuate 
the activities of the Society. If I read his sugges- 
tions aright, be aims at broadening the scope of the 
Society and making it appeal to a wider circle, 
while at the same time rigidly scrutinising the 
principles underlying the conferment of its fellow- 
ships. Ill this way he hopes to make the Society 
more popular without sacrificing the high standard 
which it always enjoyed. I hope that the sugges- 
tions Sir Rajendra Nath has tentatively thrown out 
for the end he has in view will receive the careful 
consideration they deserve. For, in this way 
perhaps, we shall see not only a restoration of its 
financial position and the extension of its scholarly 
work, but also the re-establisj^ment of the Society 
in its place of pre-eminence — the final authority 
on problems affecting man and nature .in (Asia. 
A Society sndh as this must not tQide oh the tradi- 
tions of the |>ast, but most use those traditions 
mer^y as a fonndatian aad an insp&ratton for tbe 
fiwtnre. 
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Baring tbe last year special attention has again 
been paid to the material welfare and regeneration 
of thi8*Society and I should like to congratulate its 
members on the very satisfactory record which the 
report for 1924 discloses. It is^a record. <^f solid 
unostentatious work, a<id, if daring the year, th.e 
Society cannot point to any specially brilliant 
achievements, the period has at least been one of 
consolidation, which is the necessary preliminary 
to advance and expansion. During this period 
a great deal of money has had to be spent on 
organization and on strengthening its foundations 
in every direction. This necessarily results in 
a restriction of tlie Society’s output in research and 
scholarship. This Society is as it were a clearing 
house of knowledge, and unless its organization is 
placed on a business footing, its books maintained 
in good order and the administration managetl 
economically in respect of time, labour and money, 
we cannot expect the maximum of efficiency on its 
research side. The relationship between the busi- 
ness and technical or literary aspects of any learned 
society would make an interesting study, but it 
must be conceded that unless the foundations of 
business methods are laid deep and firmly* the 
builders collaborating in the construction of the 
building will be handicapped and will have less 
scope lor using their materials to advantage. You 
do not expect the best architect to be his own 
buildpr or engineer, and yet this is the mistake 
learnpd societies so frequently make in the manage- 
ment of- their own affairs. The appointment as 
Gene^l Secretary of Mr. Van Manen; indicate<f the 
Society’s recognition that business methods and 
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scholarxhfp mnst go hand in'haud. In fact Mr. .Van 
Maneirjis himself an epitome of wbat the Society 
should be — a combination of practical bvainess 
capacity and* scholarly brilliance and it was, per- 
fiaps, because the necessity of placing the Society 
on a bilsinessHke footing w^is so argent, that this 
aspect of the combination was farther emphasise^ 
by the appointment of Sir Rajendra Nath a^ 
President. It has certainly been in the best 
interests of the Society that so eminent a ^businessr 
man should have been elected its Presidesnt and 
the appointment has been tlioronglily justified, 
1 hope that the progress made daring hi!|f second 
yeai- will be as satisfactory as that made in 1924. 

I should like to mention just a few achieve'^ 
raents, some^ of the more notable reforms in th^ 
internal .administration of Society, reforms, which 
will make for the easier and more efficient manage* 
ment of the Spciety and for the greater accessibility 
of its vast treasure. 

When I jiddressed this Society last year, I was 
able to point to three outstanding achievements 
and T called attention to two notable needs. These 

i J . 

achievements were the thorough renovation of the 
bullrings, the re-organization in the administration 
of the Society and the increase in its membership: 
these three achievements, which are achievements 
on the material side, represent the begidning of 
a new eni for the Society. *They are assets, the 
value of which will be appreciated more and,more' 
as time goes on, although their benefits may not be 
manifest at once. The annual report and the 
President's address have both made cle:ir the many 
directions in which the re-organization has been 
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Q£EQcted, and all tbe imptovepents aim at fnciiitiitin^ 
leference and rendei-ing tha treasiirea of the Stociety 
more easily aoeessible to the scholao aud student. 

1 may mention, for instance, the i&pi'ovements 
efifected in the library, in the system of filing and 
^cording, and so on: another important tAid far- 
reaching reform is the introduction of fixed scale’s 
of pay and promotion and the inauguration of 
a provident fund for the staff. A fixed compie- 
henaive policy governs these changes and has been 
substituted for a haphazard series of measures 
improvised to meet occasions as they arise. 

The needs to which I referred last year were 
a further iuci-ease in membership (for, as 
1 have said, a substantial increase was one of the 
achievements of the year) and facilities for the 
preservation aud display of the Society’s valuable 
treasures to the best advantage. Tbe first of the 
needs has been satisfied. Records have been 
ci'eated not only in the number of new elections, 
but also in the net increase during the year : 

1 hope that this increased interest will be main- 
tained and that the Society will obtain the hundred 
additional members still required to constitute 
a record in total membeiahip. This is sometliing 
definite and inspiring to work for. I am 
encouraged by the very satisfactory response which 
was made to my appeal for new members last year 
tQ renew that appeal* on this occasion to all those 
interested in culture and intellectual pursuits-— 
whateVer* their occupation or race, whether ofQciai 
or n&n-official, experts or laymen — to join the 
Society, so that its membership in 1925 may surpass 
all previous records. 
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, The other need — the preservation and display of 
the Soc3«ty's vaiaable treasures — has alw been 
largely met and the General Secretary’s report tells 
ns^ of the satisfactory progress that has been made 
in this diTjectioo. 

• 

^In fact, the results which the Society anticipated 
from the re-organization and co-ordination of its 
activities have been fully attained during the year. 
There has been a greater number of new elections, 
maiiuscripts acquired, library books and manu- 
scripts bound, publications issued and books sold 
than in almost any previous year. Finally the 
regular income of the Society has substantially 
increased. 

Hitherto I have dealt with what I may call the 
business side of the Society’s activities, and I have 
pointed out that this aspect has very rightly been 
emphasised during the past two years; although 
this has necessarily restricted the main activities of 
the Society, yet the report shows very satisfactory 
results in literary work also. Much of the work of 
members of the Society has ‘already been noticed 
and acknowledged by the international world of 
learning with an appreciation indicative of interest 
and affection. It must, indeed, have been most 
gratifying to the Society to note the immediate and 
generous response from^ scholarly circles to the 
literary output of the year; and I would quote, 
especially the reception given* to the descriptive 
catalogue of Persian manuscripts, compiled by 
Mr. Ivanow, whom we welcomed last year. * 

Other outstanding achievements of the year have 
been the very satisfactory progress made with the 
Bibliotheca ludica and the Oatalogile of Sana^iil 
manuscripts. 
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The year then has Men a very satisfactory one 
not only because of the immediate onjipnt hf 
scholarly work and the re-organjzation* of the 
Society on a business basis, bat even more so from 
the promise of greater achievements, which tlris 
very re-organization holds out.. The wdrk of the 
last two years has been like that of the town 
planner, who has to demolish old buildings, wliich 
have been set down at haphazartl without reference 
to the lay out of the whole city, in order that the 
archite<;ts and builders may have full scope foi’ 
their art. ■ 

I 

In conclusion, 1 appeal again not merely to 
scholars and research workers, but to all who are 
interested in the cultivation of the mind and of the 
humane arts, or in the prirsuit of science, to join this 
Society. They will thus not only benefit them- 
selves, but also help, no less effectively because 
indirectly, in increasing the sum of human know- 
ledge and the credit of Bengal in the world of 
enlture. Sir Kajendra Nath’s connection with the 
Society is a guuiautee that it will be administered 
on economical and efficient Lines and the policy he 
has outlined should give us confidence in the liigh 
ideals that will continue to inspire the Soc’^ety. 
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Mis Mxsslf^soy's ^psssli si llis AilmrsI 
of iho KoHmfiOog Momss fOsl« 
sufIs* OoittmftiBO), on iOth Fohmnry 
1928 . 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My interest in the Kalimpong Homes has been 
too often expressed to need any repetition on this 
occasion. Dr. Graham knows, I think, by this time 
not only that he can count on at least one visit 
from me every year, but that a visit to Kalimpong 
is one of the mo.st delightful experiences of my 
annual stay in the bills. On the occasion of my 
last visit I need hardly say that Dr. Graham 
managed to find a ceremony for me to preside at 
and that this ceremony was in itself evidence of the 
continued growth of his work. In May last I was 
privileged to lay the foundation-stone of the 
Ballantyne Block, which has been built with 
money given only a few Weeks before her death by 
Mrs. Ballantyne in memory of her son who was so 
well known in Calcutta and whose early death was 
universally mourned here. This will provide 
accommodation for two roost useful classes— Manual 
Instruction and Telegraphy Training — arid inci- 
dentally will enable greater use*^ to be made of the 
playing fields near the school IMilding. I am glad 
to hear that the building has now been C(^tnpJ.eted 
and is ready use. 

Such gifts a^ the.se indicate the abiding interest 
taken 1^ friends of the Homen la tlfeir welfarekand 
expansion and the confideifeaa l^ey have in their 
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tufciire. That interest, so far as Calcutta is concerji- 
ed, is farther shown by the wonderful succjess with 
which the Annual Kalinipong Dancb always meets. 
Ajiother feature of the year — and further proof of 
the interest taken by our old friends — hq^ been the 
strengthening of the e^idowmenf fund. That good 
old friend of the Homes, Mr. R. D. Macgregor, wlio 
gave a lakh of rupees only 14 months ago, has given 
Rs. 1,20,000 more to the endowment fund. The 
fund has further profited by the generous gifts of 
Sir Robert Watson Smyth, the late Mr. Few’s 
Estate, Miss Chapman, Miss Pithie and Mr. Mating 
Grant. The importance of an endowment fund for 
such a colony as this cannot be overestimated, and 
I hope the example set by these ladies and gentle- 
men will be followed by others who, having 
finished their careers in India, are anxious to leave 
behind them a lasting token of their gratitude to 
the country of their adoption. 

I understand that the endowment fund has now 
reached the figure of five lakhs of rupe ss, but how 
much more remains to be done will be appreciated 
when we realize that this sum provides for the 
endowment of only 80 children out of a total of 625. 

t 

The last four years have necessarily been 
a period of consolidation, and these additions to the 
endowment fund represent, perhaps, the most 
satisfactory aspect of it. But it is characteristic of 
Dr. Graham that, wlule recognizing the importance 
of providing for the permanence of the work at its 
present stage, he is not content merely to perpetu- 
ate ihe present. ' He has visualized the directions 
in which the Homes must still farther develop and 
has |>repared a programme of its likely needs, both 
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immediate and mo^e remote. The wonderful 
success these Homes has from the first been due 
to that vision '^/hich enabled Dr. Graham to* look 
far ahead, an(7 to his faith in the ultimate realiza* 
tion of bjp dreams. A great commander in war 
must plan his com’paign with a view to all even- 
tualities, however remote, and so with the founder 
and controlling spirit of such a colony as this. 
Dr. Graham is one of those who can never reach his 
goal, as that goal is always receding as he 
approaches it. We find tliat he has already indi- 
cated the direction in which he desires expansion 
to take place for the better accommodation of the 
staff, the housing of the children and the provision 
of agricultural training. 

I was very greatly impressed with the beauty of 
the Ohapel, which is now nearing completion and 
which Dr. Graham hopes to have dedicated on 
24th September of this year^being the 25th anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Homes. I am 
delighted to hear that the special appeal for the 
Rs. 60,000 to complete the Chsipel has been entirely 
successful and that Rs. 63,000 has been subscribed 
main^ through the energy and generosity of 
Mr. Thomas McMorran, whom we saw’ here last 
year, and his Loudon friends. We are now happy 
to know that the building will be worthy of her 
wlibm it has been designed tp commemorate. If 
any friends of the Homes are anxious to show their 
special appreciation of the late Mrs. Gjraham’s 
services to hutnanity, I api told t];iat a pipe osgan 
and chimes are^ two - special needs of the Chapel. 
Dr; Grahant does not beg. He only offers to, his 
friends the opportunity of spending their wealth 
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in.sach a manner as to enilch themselves. The 
opportunity \frbieh he now offers to those s^ho have, 
money to spare is that they may catise the music of 
praise and thanksgiving and the bells wh^ph 
snmmon that happy colony to prayer ^ to echo 
sweetly through the hills of Kafimpong. 

The year has been a sad one and has robbed the 
Homes of three life-long friends and supporters; 
Sir William Duke was an Honorary Vice-President 
of the Homes and never lost interest in them after 
his leturu to England in spite of the overwhelming 
duties that his work at the India Office imposed 
upon him. In fact it was from him that I first 
heard of them myself. Dr. Francis’s devotion to 
Anglo-Indian education was well known and he 
rendered direct services to the Homes by acting 
as Honorary Superintendent on two occasions: 
Dr. Sutherland’s energies in Kalimpoog were 
directed mainly to the education of hill bo}^, bat 
he always took a keen and peraonal interest in the 
Homes and the life of the workers. 

1 want new to say Something about the attitude 
of Government tpwards the Homes. When I said 
last year that our fallnre to support the Eaiiqipoug 
Homes weighed upon my conscienoe and that 
I should not be happy until we had replaoed the 
sum we had withdrawn, P was under the impres* 
sion tliat the grant .which we bad been obliged to 
withdraw in 1934 h^ been a recarriag grant and 
Was, in the natiure of aii annaal subscription. I did 
not, like to t^hia'k tli.it the Government bad 
disappearsd as 14 were from yonr list of amnnai 
subscribed and I hoped that we shedld sobn' be in 
a posit loa to resi&Dear 4herd. ft has oinoe besn 
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explained lo me, liowever, that the grants, of 
Ra. 40,1:^, Rs. 80,000 and Rs, 60,000 which the 
Government of* Bengal made to the Homes in. 192.1, 
1922 and 1923J respectively, were not recurring, but 
non-recurring grants, that is to say, they were in the 
nature 5f special dbnations lather than annual sub- 
scriptions. Special grants of a similar nature for a 
special purpose we should be prepared to make again 
at any time should the need arise, but in view of the 
small amount available in our budget for European 
schools generally and the urgent needs of other 
institutions, we do not feel justified in making 
such special grants to Ealimpong either for pur- 
poses of normal maintenance or for expansion. 
Let me explain exactly what the Government does 
at present for these Homes and what you may 
reasonably expect of it in the future. The total 
amount available in our budget to-day for European 
education is only eleven lakhs of rupees. This 
has to provide both for Orphanages like Bntiilly 
Convent and Ealimpong, as well as for schools. In 
recent years we have given to the Orphanages 
rather more than their fair share of the total 
amount at our disposal. This year, for instance, 
Enti»lly has had a special building grant of 
Rs. 61,000 and in the meantime the ordinary schools 
for the education of Edropean aud Anglo-Indian 
children are crying out for funds for their develop- 
ment aud to enable them to •give their teachers 
reasonable pay and prospects. I am sure you will 
understand tivat if in considering the prdblem of 
European aud Anglo-Indian education as a D^ole 

we tife obliged to make our special grants to Ealim- 

% 

pong only occasional and strictly based upon 
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special needs, this does not imply any luck ef 
sympathy with, or appreciation of, the splendid 
work ‘which is being carried on th^re. 

Inordinary recurring grants we pay to Kalim- 
poiig about Rs. 46,000 annually. This'ycs^'i’ and 
next year we propose tb pay these grants accordiag 
to the Code instead of following the old system. 
The Homes will, I hope, benefit by this change to 
tlje extent of Rs. 10,000 or possibly more according 
to the number of children who can be i-egarded as 
qualifying for the free boarding grant. The 
relations of Government to the Homes, therefore, 
iuay be summed up as follows. We recognize 
and appreciate their groat value. We contribute 
Rs. 46,000 annually towaids their educational work. 
This will be increa.sed to Rs. 56,000 this and next 
year, We have in the past made in addition 
special grants for special needs, and we shall in the 
future be prepared at any time to consider applica- 
tions for special assistance of a similar kind. 

I should like in conclusion to refer to the great 
contribution that this Committee, like its sister 
committees in London and Scotland,, has rendei'ed 
to the Homes during the past year. It is dee to 
the generous co 7 opei*ation of these committees and 
the loyal; labours of their members that the Homes 
are able to deal so effective fy with the^ vast problem 
that . they have und^*’tukea. 
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Hla ExpaUmnoy^a Spaaoh at tha Oanvaaa- 
, tian af tha Oatautta Univaralty, an 2 fat 

Fahruary 1B25m 

Me. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

For the second year in succession we meet in 
oar Annual Convocation auder the shadow of 
a great sorrow. The Vice-Chancellor has reminded 
us of those losses by the hand of death which we 
suffered in 1924, that year in which the University 
of Calcutta was, perhaps, more cruelly stricken by 
fate than in any preceding year of its history. To 
some of the long roll of Senators and University 
workers who passed away last year I have already 
paid my tribute. I have not yet within these walls 
expressed my sense of the loss which the Univer- 
sity suffered through the death of our late Vice- 
Chancellor, following as it dicl so quickly upon the 
removal of that great bulwark of our University, 
Sir ^sutosh Mookerjee. As I said last year at the 
Convocation, when Sir Asutosh Mookerjee died, 
a feeling akin to consternation was created in onr 
minds. In the midst of *oar sorrow and apprehen- 
sion, however, we felt that r^iough no one was 
capable of bringing to the administration of the 
University that unique combination of* almost 
superhuman industry, knowledge,. and intelleetual 
grip which ctiaracterized Sir Asutosh, yet in 
Mr. J§hupendra Nath Basu we bad*a great Bengali 
statesman and patriot who would, we hoped, be 
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able, ia spite of his frail health, to steer as through 
the troubled waters that still lay ahead ai as. 

Daring the summer of last year Mr. Basa’s long 
indisposition gave ns oause to fear that *tbe night 
Was closing roaiid hil day, bat we hoped against 
hope that he might be spared to guide the destinies 
of oar University for a little longer. 

Oar hopes were doomed to tragic disappoint- 
ment and he died on September 16tb. Daring hts 
brief Vice-Chancellorship Mr. Basa gave evidence 
that those qualities wbioh he possessed in abundant 
measure — ‘tact, clear vision, patience, industry and 
a grip of educational realities — would b.^ placed 
unreservedly at the service of his University. The 
measure of his capacity is the measure of our loss. 
Though there was no truer Bengali patriot than 
Mr. Basil, yet his patriotism did not blind his eyes 
to the imperfections of national institutions. His 
wide experience, both of Indian and Western 
systems of edncation, e'nabled him to place his finger 
unerringly on those points of weaknes.s in our 
University and school edncation which need reform, 
and no public man, Indian or Bnglishman, in 
Bengal was so emineutly qualified for the task of 
making those adjustments, ‘with the consent of his 
.countrymen, which^are necessary if our system Is 
to adapt itself to the rapidly chaugiug needs of the 
tim$«. I have lost in Mr. Basu a great personal 
friepd one for ,whom i had both* affection and 
admiration. I join with yon to-day in moaruiag 
one, who was a'great statesman, aud would, had he 
lived to complete his heroically aocepted task. 
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have proved himselt one of the greatest of, the 
many •distinguished Vice-Chancellors whom the 
University hafe known, 

I have one farther duty to perform before 1 pass 
on. TLfere is one* remark ui the speech to wliich 
We have just listened from Sir Ewart Greaves 
which, I am sure, comes straight to us from the 
anvil of personal experience. In paying his tribute 
to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s work, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor has feelingly remarked that it is only when 
one comes in close contact with the work of the 
University that one realizes the stupendous burden 
which he bore for so many years. I am well aware 
of the almost insupportable burden of work whicli 
Sir Ewart . Greaves has laid upon his back by 
accepting the office of the Vice-Chancellorship of 
this University. Work which would form a reason- 
able wholetirae task for most men is cheerfully 
l>erformed by him in addition to his ordinary day’s 
work in the High Court, and I desire here to 
convey to him as Chancellor the grateful thanks of 
the whole University for which he sacrifices 
himself so unsparingly. Setting before himself 
the Jiigh standard of industry laid down by 
Sir Asutosh, he quickly grasped the multifarious 
problems of the University, and has at the same 
time won the confidence of his colleagues on the 
Syndicate and Senate. In your name, and on my 
own behalf, I thank him for the self-sacrificing 
public spirit, the industry and the sympathy Which 
he has brought to our affairs. 

The Vice-Chancellor has again reminded os^tfaat 
one of the great questions facing us is the future 
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of that school of advanced studies which is some- 
what inadequately named the Post-GVadnate 
Department. Last year I said thal^the primary 
necessity was its stabilization. That is to say, w,e 
must examine and ascertain what measuires are 
necessary to re-organize it, so far as it neeps 
re-organization, and to plant its foundations firm 
and deep in the rock of financial stability. In 
pursuance of the suggestion which I made, a Com- 
mittee has since been sitting, and I am well aware 
that its labours have been herculean. Like the 
Vice-Chancellor I mnst not try to anticipate the 
findings of that Committee, I have no idea what 
they will be. But whatever tliey may be, I should 
like to stress what appear to me to be the essential 
necessities of the position. First, all avoidable 
waste must be eliminated. Secondly, nothing mnst 
be allowed in any way to impair the importance of 
the Department as a centre of advanced teaching 
and research; thirdly, the colleges should be 
associated as much as possible in advanced work, 
not merely in the interest of economy, but in the 
interest of the intellectual life of the colleges them- 
selves. It is no gain but a definite loss if, by l^iing 
entirely divorced from any share in advanced 
University work, your associated colleges gradually 
become iatellectually impoverished, so that their 
stndents fbr the B.* A. degree cease to have the 
advantage of the stimulus which comes from contact 
with first-rate minds. Lastly, let me repeat the 

€ t 

assuraace which I gave yoa last year that Govern- 
merUt will give* you whatever fiuuooial assislance 
may be necessary to secure the pemauence of this 
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.important department of the University. We* have 
made *a tentative provision of two lakhs of rnpees in 
tills year’s ba’dgetandassoon as your essential needs 
^have been ascertained and agreed npon, we hope to 
be" able, to fix a suitable annnal grant. 

, The Vice-Chancellor’s •reference to the Matri- 
culation Examination has reminded ns that the 
University takes not only post-graduate teaching, 
but almost all grades of edncatiou under its maternal 
cliai'ge. I am glad to know that the reduction of 
the age-limit to 15 is on the whole generally 
welcomed as a necessity, even if, perhaps, as 
a regrettable necessity. But I am even more glad 
to know that it is hoped in the next few months to 
raise the standard of the Matriculation Examina- 
tion. This is an urgent need from all that I hear, 
and when this reform has been effected it may be 
possible still further to reduce the age-limit for the 
Matriculation Examination or even to abolish it 
altogether. The subject of the introduction of 
teaching and examination through the medium of 
the vernacular introduces another debatable 
subject, but we have the authority of the Sadler 
Commission for making at least some change in the 
present system, and I trust you will come to 
a decision which both Hindus and Moslems can 
accept without demur, so that Government may 
find it a simple matter to ^pass orders on your 
recommendations. 

• Ladies and gentlemen, we are faced xi^th» many 
Urgent and ’difficult problems. .Some of them the 
Vice-Chancellor and I have already mentioned: 
others such aS the estaiblishment of a Bofwd of 
Secondary Ediaeation.and the problem of medieBl 
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education, I shall not discuss on this occasion as 
the time is not yet ripe for any public annpnnce- 
ment on either of them. The forrael- subject has 
been much delayed by the political crisis which for 
the last siK months has deprived me of thp advice 
of any Ministers, It will have to he dealt wfth by 
the new Minister for Education as soon as he is 
appointed and I hope to be able to resume the 
conferences between the Government and the 
University authorities before I leave Calcutta for 
the hills. My desire as Chancellor is to identify 
myself with the interests of the University in these 
and in all other matters, and this assurance I can 
give yon to-day that if as Governor I find it neces- 
sary to agree to any educational policy in the 
interest of those for whom this University is less 
directly responsible than the Government, you can 
rely npon me as your Chancellor to see that the 
interests of the University, whether financial or 
otherwise, are not made to suffer thereby. That is 
a deflnite pledge by which yon can hoi I me bound 
during the remainder of pay term of office, and in all 
the problems of University administration »)r 
reconstruction, I think our progress would be more 
rapid if you would look npon me as the champion 
of University interests in the event of any differ- 
ence of opinion with the Gpvernment, 

Let ns, in the first place, try to discover the 
points on which we can all agree and from that 
common s^,tandpoint we shall be the better able to 
approt^h the poinjis on which we differ. In one 
matter I imagine that we are all agreed. We all 
desire 4 the uplift' of Bengal through the spread of 
education. As to methods we may differ; our ideals 
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lai-e cue. I desire with you, for instance, thennaiu- 
teinineu of a real centre of advanced teaching aud 
research ie^ Calcutta, because 1 know that so far 
from Bengal havifig too many educated people, it 
lias n^^ enough.. Our education (nay not all of it 
.be of the right ki iid ; some of our standards may, 
perhaps, be too low. If I may quote a saying of 
Mr. B'islier, with whom, when he was Minister of 
Education, I was privileged to work before I left 
Englaiid, we too may sometimes have cause to say 
that the wrong things are being taught by the 
wrong people in *the wrong way.” “ Bat if so,” 
asked Mr. Fisber, “who is responsible P” “The 
culprit,” he said, “ is the nation. It cannot be too 
urgently represented that the future of the children 
of the people, so far as it is affected by education, 
depends on the number of men and women in the 
community who can be found to insist on a high 
educational standard in their various localities.” 

These words were applied by Mr. Fisher to 
schools in England, but there is no doubt that in 
many of onr sohools also the wrong things are 
being taught by the wrong people in the wrong 
way. But admitting this, what is the remedy ? We 
must bring those of our students who are to be 
teachers into contact with the highest possible 
Intellectual stimulus *and under the best possible of 
all those other agencies wjiieh contribute to the 
making, intellectually, physically and spiritually, 
of the good citizeu. So long as your Post-Graduate 
Department' is doing this— it . is preparing men 
capable of raising the present low standard of the 
schools, and is thereby contrlbutihg to the |iiakiB*f 
of tbat Bengali nation which is on the anvil to<day. 
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If yoti can in Calcntta create and maintain a real* 
centre of original thought and culture, its effect on 
the schbola and so on the nation at-large must 
eventuall}' be felt. So without entering into details, 
as to forms and methods which the, Committee is at 
present considering, T rcfpeat that in some form oi; 
other your Post-Graduate Department is a civic and 
national necessity ; for from it will or should 
emanate those currents of t&onght which will in 
time break down the barriers of prejudice and 
ignorance which at present hamper the nation’s 
development. In particular I wftuld express a hope 
that the band of writers and thinkers whom you are 
gathering in this home of learning may produce in 
their pupils a pa.ssionate desire to carry the torch of 
knowledge to every village in Bengal. When 
every young man who leaves your doors with the 
hall-mark of your stamp upon him also bears upon 
his heart the imprint of a burning passion to 
extend the light of knowledge to those millions of 
men and women who make up the bulk of the 
Bengali nation — the masses — then you will know 
that you are doing a work for Bengal that is of 
more value to it than the production of many 
volumes of research. For gradually you will 
produce that organized public opinion which must 
be behind any Minister of Education who is bold 
enough to tackle the problem of school education, 
both primary and secondary, and to face its finan- 
cial implications. Just as in the words of the 
Sadler^ Commission’s report “ the main economic 
purpose of the co-operative movement is to 
democyatise credit, one chief aim of the educational 
institutions of India should be to democratise 
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icnowled>?e.” The cure lAr most of yotir ills is 
edaoaUon, edacation and more sdnentioh, net fet 
the few, bU'fe^for the many. Three deputes Ago, the 
jCommissioners on Technical Education went from 
England to Swit7.erJand. A Swiss Witness said to 
them : We know that the mass of our people 
must be poor; we are determined that they Shall 
not also be ignorant.” As a resnlt of that spirit the 
Swiss in waging war against ignorance, put poverty 
to flight as well, and so it might well be in Bengal. 
Let yonr University and especially its Post- 
Graduate Department be a centre of thought and 
cal to re from whence can flow those continuing 
currents which will democratise knowledge, and 
diffuse a steadier judgment and a better-informed 
opinion through the whole body of the community. 
Until the ultimate urge of its stimulus reaches 
right down through the secondary schools to the 
primary schools and the .villages, you are not 
fnlflUing your function in that full measure which 
the nation expects of you. Therefore, I say, what- 
ever you teach your young naen or your advanced 
students of research, send them out filled with an 
enlightened patriotism, with a healthy impatience 
of ignorance and prepared to wage a holy war 
against illiteracy until this reproach on the fair 
name of Bengal is fof ever removed. 

With you ail, and espedally with the yoniig 
men and women who are to-day receiving those 
parchments which testify to their inteljecttral 
attainments;*! wonld like to leav^ this eagges|ion df 
a holy war ajgainut ignorance, wherever it U ftmnd. 
Oultnre loses half its savonr^ it it is emjoyed |n the 
midst of ignoraiwe. It is idle to dream oi building 
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tbe nationhood of Bengal upon a fonndation o^ 
widespread illiteracy. , Educate tbe |)eople and 
other problems will solve tbemsel^^s. Some of 
yon, perhaps, know that wonderfuf speech of 
Mr. Gladstone at Glasgow in 1892. In a striking 
simile^ be told of that jincient legend of tlSe two 
Lacedaemn-nian heroes called Caster and Pollux — 

“ honoured in their life and more honoured in 
their death, when a star was called after 
them. Upon that star the fond imagination 
of the people fastened lively conceptions, for 
they thought that when a ship at sea was 
caught in a storm, when dread began to 
possess the minds of the crew, aud^^ril 
thickened around them, and alarm! "''%as 
giving place to despair, tliat if then in the 
high heavens this star appeared, gradually 
and gently, but effectually, the clouds dis- 
appeared, the winds abated, the towering 
billows fell down to the surface of the deep, 
calm came where there had boeu uproar, 
safety came where there had been danger, 
and under the beneficent infinence of this 
heavenly body the terrified and despairing 
crew came safely to port.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, cftn we not somehow, in 
the midst of the troubles which surround us, find 
our Cantor and Pollux — our day star of hope — in 
this «acrpd nation-building task of education? 
When differ and are about to despair of the 
possibility of progress at all, let us gaze up at that 
■star ^nd remind^ ourselves that our aims are one, 
that in the prosperity and happiness of the people 



•of this nation is the altimate and final 9hi«ct t)f all 
oar coinmon efforts. For the ^lal to which wo all 
a»pire is t|||e good of Bengal, and with that star to 
, guide us we may safely set sail into the unknown 
seas of the future, assured that should we ever be 
.depressed by forebodings »or sunk in despair, one 
glance at that star will remind us of our common 
ideal, and bring us safely into the harbour ol 
tranquility, of friendly associated effort, and of 
triumphant co-operatire achievement. 
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tUm‘ Spmmck mi ikm Mxm* 

MmMkmitrnm ml ihm Bmrmmok^mrm f^mrk 
Sah'mmt, mm Pmkrmmmy 19BB, 

Mb. Headma3teb and Gentlemen, 

« 

Lady Lytton and 1 are delighted to meet ouce, 
moie the staff and students of our Barrackport* 
School. Her Ifixcellency was very disappointed at 
having to miss meeting you last year and she has 
asked me to tell you how pleased she is that you have 
arranged yonr prize-giviug this year on a date when 
she could be present. As she is leaving for England 
this week, this was the very last day on which it 
would have been possible for her to be here. 

, I need not repeat what 1 have said in former 
years about the interest which we both take in 
this school. That, I hope, is known to you by now. 
At first my interest was in the nature of a legacy 
— I told you that I was interested in the school 
because of its important history and because for 
nearly 90 years a long succession of Viceroys and 
the last two Governors' of Bengal had assisted at 
your prize-givings, and I was glad to carry on the 
ti-adition. But now after meeting you here for 
three years in succession, after hearing the good 
reports of yonr progress and listening with interest 
and admiration to your excellent recitations, the 
character of my interest has changed, and I feel now 
a perso^l — ^almost a prpprietory interest in the 
school^ It is, therefore, not merely because Lord 
Auckland founded this school and his sister. 
Miss Eden, wrote affectionately about the “ Little 
BarrackporeanB,’'4not merely because my father &nd 
mother once stood where I am now standing and 



re.cttatio9s of y(}n%pVedeKie^3o<r«t in 
tlie R<!hs««»lvvW h j. 16' t aleptjcin . «n y ]p6ramlHi>fefeor aiide r 
tlios0,t»?ee3} Lt*i^ not ia«r€Ql^ bi>cati3e the 6o^fernor8 
(if Bengal ha ve succeeded to the Viceroys of India 
in enjj^ying the .Beauties eft Bariuekpdre that we 
welcome you here to-day, hut because we feel that 
we uie now well acquainted with you and aie 
meeting old friends. 

1 may remind the Headmaster that on two 
previous occasions when I addressed the members 
of tiie school I dealt with sometlung which seemed 
either to him or to me to constitute a menace to the 
iiiterests or welfare of the school, and I was at pains 
to set your fears at rest and to assure you that they 
were groundless. The first j^ear, you will remem- 
ber, the Headmaster told me how fearful be and his 
staff were of the retrenchment with which I and 
my (xovernment were at that time occupied. The 
Headmaster told me of his anxiety lest in cutting 
down our expenditure we might not have money 
enough to support your school and others as 
efficiently as they had been snpporte<l in the^past. 
I tdld you in' reply that you need have no fears, 
beceuse I and my Government were retrenching 
not in order to' spend less but in drder that we 
might \ave more to spend upon education. I think 
j was able to assure yoa'’’tast year that yo« had not 
suffered frdm retrenchment, and that fear was 
dispelled. Last year I myself raised the bogey ffiid 
I told yod that I was at that lime mypelfttery 
anxious Wst *the Legislative Oodncil ih a deptruc- 
tivlf. mood* might provide insuflflteiewt funds for 
education. That danger^ also haff pass^. ajta'* 
qnitte satiified that they^ h&ve luk only so Intention 



of ^rviiij? eiaeation in Beagul, bat tUey^ know 
now that it is not in my power rest<Tre any 
money wliicli they may refuse. Sa»- tliese two 
menaces to the interests of the school luive clia^- 
appeared. In , addressing yon this yeaf «( liave 
asked myself whether ally cloud was visible on tl>e 
horizon, .any farther trouble ahead. There is one 
thing tliat I want to inention,.because, if it is not 
explained, it may, perhaps, appear to be a menace 
to the interests not of the Headmaster and the staff, 
but of the stiulents of the school. I was on 
Saturday attending tlie Convocation of tlie Univer- 
sity of Calcutta whose degrees the students of tliis 
school no doubt will aspire some day to obtain or, at 
any rate, wliose Matriculation E-xamination they 
hope some day to pass. I was assured by tlie Vice- 
Chancellor tliab there was a prospect that before 
long the standard of the Matriculation would be 
raised and I expressed great satisfaction at the pro- 
spect. lean well imagine tliat the students who are 
preparing to pass this examination may take 
a different view of the prospect; but I want to 
as.sure yon tliat as hi previous years in tliis mattter 
you have notlii'ng to fear. You would be very 
impatieiitif in your sports yon were obliged to jump 
over a low bar when you could easily, clear a'higher 
one. Sojn your work 1 1im» perfectly satisfied from 
t.he very encouraging report, <j{ tiie school, wliicli 
the Headmaster has ji(^sc read, that the students 
w.iU.}iH\i(e no diflieulty in taking a.s easily the higher 
stHiM|Krd as they i|Iid ia the past the 16wer standaijd 
and \ivii4 d^ive'more satisfaction fjrom taking it. 
I aiq particiUii^rty iiitei^ested in the figures pf the 
percenta/^e'uf attend nice ve'hicli tlie Headmaster 



read out iu liis rSport. Tliirty-rsix boys have i^ver 
missed^ a day and tlje attendance percentage of the 
whole school* is X9 — that is a very i‘ein{trkai)le 
achieveinent* Shakespeare speaks of the — 

“"Vlihiiiing schoolboy with his satchel 

And stniliiig’morning fcice, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school.” 

You have satchel4*%nd smiling morning faces no 
doubt, but you do-not, it seems, “ creep nnwillinglj' 
to scliool.” It is evident from the figures 1 have 
just quoted that you and 3 mur pai-eht^ietiiLlize and 
appreciate the value of your school. Tins is no 
<loiibt due to the fact that all the different aspects 
of school life receive their due attention. In addi- 
tion to your class work which, if you are like other 
boys all the world over, you probably value the 
least, the Headmaster’s report speaks of games and 
athletics, physical exercises, debates, excursions, 
the school magazine, etc. In all these various 
activities you will be able to learn tlie value of 
fellow.ship and common membership in a cora- 
innnity which will fit you for citizenship in a wider 
community hereafter. 

1 congratulate the school authorities on the 
suedbss of Mr. S. K. Haidar. I have no doubt that 
he is as proud of hi^ school as the boys are proud of 
him. I hope that his example will be followed b^* 
other students of the school, so that at a future 
prize-giving my Successor maj^liave the pleasure of 
liearing of your successes •as e.r-students qf the 
school. In conclusion, I hope -the school .may 
pursue uninterrupted the •successful course it has 
followed iu the past, and I pray that upQB each one 
of y6u the star of success m&y .shme brightl)^ 
throu(!|[hdut your lives. 
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Ms £xomlianoy''B SpBBoh mt ihm Maitiuml 
/UfoBtlng of iho Ghuroh JEduomtlou 
LoaguOp on 23rdl Fobruary 192Bm 

Gentlemen, 

A few days ago when I was addressiug 
a meeting of the Calcntta Ibeagne of Women 
Workers in Government House I took occasion to 
remark that iji England a very large proportion 
of the social and political activities of the |>eople 
was carried on by unofficial organizations and 
owed nothing to Government. I went on to 
(5xplain the kind of movements which could not 
be successfully conducted by a Government ami 
which required for their success the missionary 
spirit of enthusiastic idealists. From a much- 
abbreviated report of this speech 1 have been 
misrepresented in cerkiin quarters and the state- 
ment has been attributed to me tliat there was no 
social service in India. Not only did .1 not say 
anything so foolish, but I was careful to pay 
a tribute to many examples of valuable social 
Service which I had come across in India, and 
I have no doubt there are many other organiza- 
tibns with which I am not personally acquainted. 
WJiat I did say was that owing to the habit in this 
country of expecting the Government to do every- 
thing, many pf those activities wfiich Government 
cannot undertake remained undone — the neede 
which Government cannot supply remained 
unmet — 4>bat is not an expression of opinion, but 
a statement of«fact. Now the work with Which 
the Church Education League is occupied, is just 
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•one of those objects which no GoverninenC can 
achiev«, and ^f it were not for the existence of tiie 
League, it would not be done at. all. Its ideal in 
Jhe words of your report for 1923 is “ to endeavour 
to provide for th^ children of the Anglican Cliurch 
the means whereby they ftiay be grotiinled in the 
great principles of the Christian faith and 
practice.” Now that is an ideal which requires 
enthusiasm and faith almost to the point of passion 
to achieve. 

At the Convocation last Saturday I appealed to 
the graduates of Calcutta University to undertake 
a Holy War upon ignorance and to carry the torch 
of learning into every village of Bengal. The 
members of this League, who have taken charge of 
the spiritual welfare of those children who belong 
to the Anglican Church, must also play their part 
in that crusade. I hope that the Government of 
Bengal, however constituted, may always be relied 
upon to provide schools for the teaching of children 
of all communities, but those who want to add to 
the advantages of a purely secular education the 
inspiration of fl particular religious faith must 
shojjlder that responsibility tliemselves aixl provide 
the funds necessary to its fulfilment. Mr. Fisher, 
who was recently Minister of Education in England 
and is now Warden of New College, Oxford, once 
said— “We assume that edu^sation is one of the 
good things of life which ’Should be more widely 
shared than has hitherto been the case apaong the 
children and* young persons of ^he country.. We 
assume the education should be the education of 
the *, whole man spiritually, intellectually, and 
physically.” 
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When sp'akin^ at St. Xavier’s College last* 
December, I pointed oat that boys go to schoe'l and 
tlioiice to college to obtain the requis^jjp ediicatioii 
ami training for mind, character and body, and, 
I was able to congratnlate that college* on the 
snccess with which they fnlfllled those threq 
requirements. 

It is cliaracteristic of missionary scliools in 
Betigal, wliich I have everywhere noticed, that they 
view the tliree aspects in their proper lerspective 
and this is the secret of their great snccess. Tlio 
Olinrch Education League pays special attention 
to the moral and spiritual elements of the pro- 
gramme whicli Mr. Fisher enunciated. It aims at 
ensuring tliat the spiritual needs of those children 
who are the olqect of its attention shall receive 
iideqnate attention. In this effort it is entitled to 
look for the support of all members of the Anglican 
Church. The report for the year 1924 speaks of the 
(litiicult problem of securing an adequate annual 
income and of the hard struggle to make their means 
sufficient for their ends. But, gentlemen, this 
problem should not be so difficult of solution. We 
are told in the report that one rupee a month from 
each church member in the Dioce.se would enable 
the League to relieve all church schools of financial 
worry. That is not a large ^im — four annas a week 
— think of it four annas a week, 12 rupees a year 
from every church rncmlter would ensure the finan- 
cial stjtbility of every church school. If that sura 
is noh forthcoming, it is because churchmen don’t 
care to Support their .schools, and if they don’t care 
it c!in only be because they don’t know either of 
*their,existence or tiieir needs. 1 hope this meeting 
will lielp to make these facts better known. 
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I would impress on Enropeans and especially 

memters of the Chhrcb of Enghind their duty 

towards thg*schoola of the city. “Tlie child is 

^father o6 the man ” and no charity is so fruitful or 

sucl) a. good investment for the future of the 
* 

^country as one thUt assists the education of the 
young, especially if the education is one w)iich is 
inspired by a spiritual ideal. The experience of 
every generation adds to the weight of evidence 
that it is ideas mther than force which rule the 
world. Without some ideal, as the guiding prin- 
ciple of life, no real progress is ever made, no 
j-eal success achieved. Of all the books which 
I liave read in the last two years, the one that has 
interested me the most 1 think is tiie “ Eife and 
Letters of Walter Page ” and those lettei-s bring 
out very clerirly the ideal which guided him 
throughout his life and which explains the attitude 
which he took op towards the politics both 
internal and foreign of his own country. The 
most striking characteristic of Walter Page’s 
nature was his .sympathy, with, and interest in,, 
the masse.s, and the ideal wliicli he .set himself 
was the improvement and development of the 
av^frage man, or, as he graphically described 
him, “the forgotten man.” The only acceptable 
measiue of any civilisation, he believed, was the 
extent to which it improved the condition of the 
common citizen, the real test f>f a satisfactory state 
of society was the extent to which it enables 
tlM masses do participate in edncutiou* in the 
necessities and comforts of existence, in the right 
of self-evolution and self-expression dud in that* 
“equality of opportunity which was the basis of 



social progress.” This explains his attitude during 
the great war, this explains also the enthnsiasin 
with which he .studied the problem of,hpok-worm 
in liis own Southern States, the energy w*hich lie 
devoted to the campaign for its eradication aiyi the 
insistence with which he pleadeJi for the sympathy, 
and support of tlie wealthy and influential. He 
wae largely iiistrnmental in initiating a movement, 
which had the most far-reaching results in the 
moral and material development of the people of 
the Sonthern States of America, a movement from 
which other countries afflicted with liook-wonn 
may also ultimately derive benefit. He felt that 
with the liberation of the masses from the enervat- 
ing parasite that consumed all their energies, 
a new generation would result. His attitude 
towards illiteracy was similarly explained! Of the 
several manifestations of democracy, as he inter- 
preted it, he placed first in order of importance 
Education, and it was probably his enthnsiasin for 
his mission of educating “ The Forgotten Man” and 
.improving the fundamental opportunities and the 
every-day social advantages of the masses that 
made him emerge from the editor and writer into 
public life. May I remind you of some words 
which I quoted at Dacca last year which embody 
his creed of democracy. “ I believe,” he said, “ that 
by the right training of mem we add to the wealtli 
of the world. All wi^alth is the creation of man 
and he creates it only in -proportion to the trained 
uses of the commnnity ; and the more men Ufe 
train, *the more wealth everyone may create;” 

* Mr, Fisher emphasized this when he said “The 
capital of a country does not consist in cash or 



lieper, but in the brains and l)odies of the perfijle 
who inhabit y;.” Yes, and I would add in the 
son Is of the’ 4)eople also. The Ohnrch Edndation 
Tieague lays special emphasis on the education of 
the spiyt^ial man, j^hich mast share with the other 
two partners the attention t>f the true education- 
alist. In helping the Churchy Education League, 
yon will be helping to build np the sonl as well as 
the brains and bodies of your countrymen in India 
and thus filling them in their turn with a desire 
to improve the lot of their generation. Some of 
you may have lieard a preacher in the Cathedral 
quite recently state that the failure of the world’s 
successive civilizations was due to the fact that the 
progress of the spirit had not kept pace with that 
of the mind. Let us see to it that so far as lies 
in our power we may remove this reproach. We 
have here a means of ensuring that the spirit, the 
soul of future generations, in one section of the 
community at least shall receive such attention as 
will enable it to keep pace with the intellect. The 
Church Education League • not only makes an 
appeal, it offers ns an opportunity. Let us take 
what is offered and gi ve what is asked, and by so 
doing we shall be doubly blessed. 
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Informal Address presented by the Commissioners, 

Asansol Municipality, on 25th February 1925. 

We, the Commissioners of the Asanso< Muni- 
cipality, gladly avail ourselves of , this uniqfle 
opportunity to extend to Your Excellency and the 
Countess of Lyttou a mbst cordial and loyal 
welcome to Asansol. 

This is the first occasion that Asansol has 

,* 

been honoured by a visit from a Governor of 
Bengal, and the inhabitants both of the muni- 
cipality and of the surrounding district greatly 
appreciate this signal honour. 

3. The last occasion on which Asansol was 
yiaited by the Head of the Executive was during 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir Edward Baker 
and during the intervening period both Asansol and 
its subdivision have increased greatly in prosperity 
through the development of the coal-field ^ and the 
founding of many industrial undertaking.s, so that 
Asansol has now become the centre of one of the 
most important industrial areas in the whole of 
India. For this reason the inhabitants of the hub- 
division look forward with hope to the conversion 
of the subdivision in the nej^r future into a district, 
and we trust that Your Excellency’s visit will 
impress upon Your Excellency the appropriateness 
of sudi) a hope. 

4. ' With Your Excellency’s kind permission, 
we~ desire to bring to Your Excellency’s notice 

.a few of the mq.ny needs and wants of the tovC'u of 
Asansol which, owing to the. limited resoirrces at 
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ojir tlnposiil, we ure iiaable to meet without. the 

help oP.Your Excellency’s -benevoleut Goverument. 
a 

5. For sogae time past we have been emleftvonr- 
iof? to Hecni*e n system of piped water-supply fof 
the to\yi>, but without success owing to want of 
fiinds. The East Indian Railway, we understand, 
has at present under preparation a scheme for 
enlarging its existing, water-supply within the 
railway settlement, and we earnestly pray that 
Yonr Excellency will be graciously pleased to 
secure that the system may be extended to the 
non-railway area of the municipality on the pay- 
ment of a contribution compatible with our 
resources. Yonr Excellency may also be pleased to 
recommend to the Railway Administration the 
desirability of supplying electric current for light- 
ing certain dangerous cross-ways within this 
municipality. 

6. A scheme for the introduction of free 
primary education within municipal limits and the 
substitution of three main primary schools with 
well-trained staflFs in place of the existing scattered 
institutions has recently received the attention of 
the , Commissioners. 

The sclieme depends for its fruition upon the 
co-operation of the ElasJ Indian Railway authorities 
whose views on the proposal are now awaited by 
the Commissioners. 

7. The East Indian Railway Aided Hi^h School, 
the only higli English school for Indian boji^s in 
Asansol, is unable to meet the daily increasing 
demand for secondary education, and the establish-* 
ment of another high school in the town is eagerly 
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looked for, and would be hailed with ^?reat gnititude 
not only by the people of this to\^,u, bufalso by 
those of the surrounding rural areas Ayhicli depend 
on the town for the provision of secondary educa- 
tion. We pray, therefore, thfit it may, please 
Your Excellency to have a Government school, 
established in the near future in this important 
industrial centre. 

8. The Commissioners look forwaixl eagerly to 
the early re-enactment of the Bengal Municipal Act 
which will be a fitting memorial of Your Excel- 
lency’s administration of the municipal government 
of this province. 

9. In conclusion, we fervently pray that Your 
Excellencies’ stay here may be an enjoyable and 
interesting one, and that both Your Excellency and 
tke Countess of Lytton will retain the happiest and 
pleasantest memories of your visit to Asansol. 



Ms ckosUmoy’^s Rsply to tho Iniormal 
Addrosit prosootod by the Aa'snsol 
Municipality, on 2 Sth February 1025, 

a 

Municipal Commissioners %nd Gentlemen, 

>v 

I thank you on behalf of Lady Lytton and 
myself for the warm wefcome you have given us 
to this indusirial centre of Bengal. Mj’ official 
tours have already taken me all over the agricul- 
tural areas of the province. I have visited the 
headtjtiarteis of every district. I have seen the 
wealth produced by the paddy fields, the jute 
districts and the tea gardens of Bengal; I have seen 
the cultivation of the tea bush and its manitfacture 
into tea; I have witnessed all the various processes 
of jute from the sowing of the seed to the final 
stage which it reaches in tlie mills which line the 
banks of tlie Hooghly; but I have not as yet been 
privileged to .see the wealth created and produced 
by puredy industrial undertakings. 1 have, there- 
fore, been looking forwaVd to this visit with 
peculiar interest as it will teacdi me something of 
tlie^ industrial life of the province and thus 
complete my experience. I hope to learn from this 
visit, hurried though it must necessarily be, 
something of the extent and potentialities of the 
industrial activities which are to be found here. 
A visit to Asansol has also a special interest tor the 
Governor of this Presidency, as it is her^ that 
coming out from England to take up his charge he 
first enters his province. Asansol is thus the 
gateway of his official life, and 1 wall remember the 
day— ^now three years ago— when my Private 
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Secivtary joined my train an I I was informed that 
I had entered the Province of Bengal. 

I was surprised to hoar that 6oal was first 
discovered here as long ago as in 1775, bnt I under- 
stand that tl)e industry did not begin to, flourish 
and expand to any gre^t e.xtent until tlio infddle of 
the last C 'utury, when its prospewty was assured. 
In facta hnndred yearsi^ago the whole of the tract 
was a wilderness of forest and jungle with but 
a few small clearings ; now it is one of the busiest 
centres of -industry in India and its coal and iron 
fields are tilled with a population of busy miners 
and artisans, all contributing very extensively to 
tlie wealth of the country. 

Tlie people of this subdivision are justly proud 
of their romantic history, of the legacy which they 
have inherited and of tlie contributions which they 
are making towards its enrichment. Your aspira- 
tions for the development of the town and its 
neighbonrhood, as indicated in the informal address, 
which yon, gentlemen, have been good enough to 
present to me, are expression of that legitimate 
pride. 

With your anxiety to introduce amenities and 
conveniences necessitated by the growing import- 
ance of the place T have every sympathy. 

The provision of an up-to-date water-supply is 
clearly an amenity which you are justified ift 
aspiring to, but 1 ^inderstand that you doubt 
whether yon can afford to pay the contribution 
which the railway would demand from you if you 
were to share in "their scheme of supply, and that 
Ahe scheme whiQh was prepared five ‘years ago* for 
a serrate supply is also beyond your mhaus. 



Some I'eilnction of the cost is, therefore, nece^fsal•v 

4 * 

to hi^iifg eithfi' of these alternatives withia your 
means. Ultiituately you will liuve to choose 
between them, but it would be well for j-ou in the 
first ijii^tance to, explore each of them a little 
further. If you will form\ilate definite proposals 
and inform the railwaj' authorities exactly how 
nmeb water you will require and what is the 
niiiximura you can contribute to the necessary 
extension of their waterworks, to their aunual 
maintenance, and to the distrilxition of water, you 
will then be al)le to ascertsiiii whether or not such 
co-operation is a mutter of practical politics. At 
the same time yon might explore the possibility of 
cheapening sufficiently the scheme of 1920 to enable 
you to finance it with the co-operation of Govern- 
ment, the local bodies and the persons who will 
l)eiiefit. 

You refer to tlie proposals for the spread of 
(xlucation in the town. You tell me tliat a sciteme 
for the introduction of free primary education 
within the municipality has recently received the 
attention of the Commissioners. I am <lelighted to 
lieaf tliis, and 1 can promise you our support and 
co-operation wlion yon submit a definite scheme 
with the assurance of a local contriltulioii to meet 
lialf the expenditure, dhpital and recurring. 

You also ask for the establishment of another 
high English school in Asansol. If this can be 
sliown to be really necessary, the fidutatton 
Department ’will e.xainine your proposal • with 
a vipw to making you a gratit-iu-aid, but I under- 
stand. that the present high Engli^i school, which, 
I hope, to visit to-morrow, is one of the very best 
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in t1«e province and I would ask you to consider 
whether your needs cannot be met ^ developinj? 
and cxteiidin#? this school rather thani by building 
a second -one. With regard to the existing liigU 
school, 1 am glad to be able anuonin^ that 
Government have fouinf it possible to pay a capitsd 
grant of Rs. 1,829, which is half the cost, for the 
improvement of the accommodation at the school 
this year, and orders will issue immediately. 
1 understand also that the Secretary of the school 
has dmwn up a scheme for increasing the pay and 
prospects of the teachers by lueiins of an increase 
in the subscriptions from the railway, in the fees 
and in the Government grant. Witli regard to this 
also 1 can inform you that provided the other two 
increases have l)een arranged and our budget is 
passed by the Council next mpnth, the Department 
will increase their grant next year so as to enable 
this scheme to be carried out. 

You also ask me to recommend to the railway 
administration the desintbility of supplying electric 
current for lighting the dangerous cross-ways in 
the municipality. I think it would be desiral)le 
for you to di.scnss the matter with the raii*way 
authorities yourselves, but this is a matter pri- 
marily for the Government of India, who have 
recently laid down a general principle that 
a railway’s plant sjiould not be enlarged for 
purposes other than the business of the undertaking 
and that, in any case, if electricity- were supplied 
in this way, it sho'Utd be charged for at commercial 
rates. Unless, therefore, yon can . convince^ the 
rail'«\ray adminicttration that the proposal is a ^tter 
in which they are directly interested and will not 
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•involve an enlargement of their plant, I am afraid 
you Aiast wait until .you cun remedy the want 
yo'urselve?!. , 

The introduction of. the Bengal Municipal Bill 
ha.s hpdn held in abeyance owing tf) the absence of 
Ministers. So long as thei% are no Ministers there 
can obviously be no legislation regaixling trans- 
ferred subjects as there is no one to take charge 
of such Bills. We have a Bill in draft however, 
and 1 hope that the Legislative Council will soon 
restore the conditions in which it can be intro- 
duced. The prospect at thfe moment looks a little 
brighter, but the chance of a stable Ministry 
depends upon the extent to which the 75 members 
who voted in favour of some Ministers are prepared 
to subordinate personal considemtions and agree 
to support particnlar individuals. If the Council 
provides salaries for Ministers when the budget 
comes np for discussion next month, it will be for 
the Minister, whom I shall have appointed, to take 
cliarge of the portfolio of Local Self-Governmejif, 
to consider whether he (Jesires to re-introduce and 
proceed with the Municipal Bill. 

t<I gather that perhaps the ambition which you 
aie most anxious to see gratified is the conversion 
of this subdivision into a separate district — 
a request that you bise on the development of the 
coal-fields and other indusj^rial undertakings and 
the increase of business arising tberefron^; much 
of which business in present conditions^ ht^ .to be 
transacted ai a distance in Butdvt^an instead o( on the 
spo.t at Aisansol. I gather also tlm.t civic and local 
pHdp, which I certainly sympathize wUJi ami 
‘welcome is also partly respcnsihle for the ttemand. 



This ‘is an important matter which deserves more* 
time than T am able to devote to-day to it's con- 
sideratibn, bat I am afraid I cannot Ijold out aft y 
l)ope of this chanife being effected witiiin the near, 
fntnre. Certain administrative aryangemeiWs have 
already been made towards securing the objecis you 
liave in view, as for instance, the posting of a Sub- 
ordinate Judge and an independent Additional 
Suiierintendent of Police at Asausol and the enjoy- 
ment of partial independence b 3 ^ the Local Board. 

I recognize tliafc these will not satisfy your require- 
ments if the district continues to grow. But it is 
all that we can do at present in the direction which 
you desire. There are other districts in greater 
need of partition than Burdwan and onr experience 
in trying to carry out the partition of Myinensingh 
does not encourage us to make smother attempt here 
until we are .satisfied that the Legislative Council 
would welcome such a step. 

Well, gentlemen, I think I have replied at as 
great a length as you would expect, knowing that 
I hsive two very full days ahead of me. I am 
anxious to see as much as I possibly can wliile I am 
here' of the industrisil life of this psirt of ,the 
province, the working of the coal mines and the 
industries which depend so intimately on those 
mines. I am anxious to see the wealth which is 
created and produce^ for the country, and the 
conditions under which Isibonr lives svnd works. 
I have arranged ray programme so that I can see 
the various 8tages,aud phases of this industrial life 
in every aspect and have, therefore, included in it 
'besides visits trt the, coal mines and iron works 
which will enable me to see the most up-to-date 
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methods at work, an inspectioo o( the activities 
y£ th^ Mines Board of Health. I am particularly 
aiucious to. lekra more about this interesting^ experi- 
ment. I have heard much of the results which the 
*Board jias achieved. 1 want to know more of the 
methiMs which *it has adopted to achieve those 
Vesults as I hope to find that similar methods 
applied in other parts of the province would 
produce an equally satisfactory improvement in 
the public health of Bengal. 

I will conclude by thanking you for the warmth 
of the welcome you have extended to us and by 
expressing a hope for the continued prosperity of 
this subdivision and the industrial life which it 
represents. 



Mb ExoBtlmmoy^B SpsBoh mi * ihm PHxm 
dtairMurton of the La Mari/alara, on 
4th Maroh 1928. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

• 

I am delighted to have an opportunity of making 
the [lersonai acquaintance of the staflE and students 
of a school’ in which I have taken a deep— and 
indeed a very anxious — interest ever since I came 
to Bengal, and I am still more pleased to be able to 
meet you on an occasion when the cause of my 
anxiety and yours has been removed and we can 
look forwanl together to a period of increased 
prosperity. 

The satisfactory reports which Miss Contts and 
Mr. Holme have read to us make it clear that in 
the L{i Marti ni^re Schools, Calcutta has two 
educational institutions which aim at the best 
public school traditions and in many respects 
realize their aim. 

These reports contain not a few cheering mes- 
sages; in the first place, the results of outfyde 
examinations appear to have been extremely good 
in both schools and I wish particularly to congratu- 
late Eric Brittar on his siiccess in the Higher 
School Certificate Examination and on the award 

r 

of the ^Founder’s Gold Medal : 1 am glad to hear 
that hp has been awarded a State Scholarship and 
is noiy continuing^his studies at the Ldudon School 
of Economics, and I trust that he will, in future 
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'yearSj bring added lustre to the name of La 
Marti ni6re. 



Tbe account ol the cat-oj-elass activities the 
school is equally satisfactory and I congratulate 
tl^ students on their athletic successeg. The 
Principal i^ right, I t 4 iink, in saying that it is better 
*10 be beaten by a superior team than to defeat 
witlKWt effort a (ttarkedly inferior one. But I can 
Veil imagine how discouraging it must be to have 
to contend always with impossible odds. An 
occasional success, if hardly won, is a great 
encouragement in life, and 1 should be sorry if 
such opportunities were denied to 3’ou altogether, 
i think the school athletic teams deserve the 
highest praise for the pluck and perseverance with 
which they have continually met other teams 
superior in weight, age and experience, and also on 
the success with which they have at last been 
rewaitled. 

I should like also to congratulate the staff 
of the school who have had a rather similar 
experience. Like the athletic teams they have had 
to contend with superior otlds. The burden of 
debt has been upon them and they have been 
haunted by the shadow of dismi.ssal due to the 
nesessity of retrefachment. They, too, have shown 
great courage add patience. They have worked 
with sympathy and lo;jalty under most trying and 
difficult circumstances. They, too, I hope, will now 
have their reward. The cloifds are passing away. 
The sunshine of hope is breaking through, and 
a vista of blight prosperity is opening ^eftnre us. 

•All this is due to the splendid generosity of aii 
old student of the school. 
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It, is very right that yoty founders memory 
should be commemorated each year, so that siwceed- 
ing geuemtious of boys and girls mity not forget 
the debt which they owe to him. “Ij3t as now 
praise famous men,” says Ecclesiasticns, and the' 
founder of sncli schools, ^s these, should be Mmoas 
til the eyes of those who benefit by his generosity* 
and cliarity. But in future you will have, I think, 
to preserve the memory of Paul Chater along witli 
that of Olan'le Martin ; you will need to remember 
with gratitude your saviour as well as your 
founder. 

You will have to think oit how you can best 
keep alive in the minds of future generations of 
boys and girls the memory of Sir Paul Oliater, but 
1 venture to make a suggestion wliich will, I think, 
prove more popular with the students than with 
the staff of the school. When I was at school we 
used to have a whole holiday on every Saint’s day 
and my knowledge of the saints in the Christian 
calendar is, I am afraid, solely derived from this 
excellent custom. I haVe never had any opinion 
of a saint who was not a holiday saint. I suggest, 
therefore, that you should have an annual holi|^ay 
on Chater day. And every year upon that day let 
the students of the school be told of what they owe 
to the generosity of Sir Paul* Chater so that “ from 
this day to the ending of the world” his name 
shall Jbe by succeeding generations freshly 
remembered.” 

* t 

Thlre are one hr two things which I want to 
,«ay about thi8,ne\V endowment. 'The first' is 
conce^niag the attitude of the Government.' Sir 



Paul’s donation caiae, as you know, at a. very 
(;ritic»J hour in the school’s financial history. It 
whs so criti^l that Government last year gave you, 
in addition to your ordinary grants, a special grant 
of Rs. {^,000 as a non-recurring donation for one 
^'ear. *Had your position .been equally desperate 
this year, Government would have done what was 
essential again, though it would have called upon 
the Governors to take w'hatever steps might have 
been necessary, as soon as possible, to stabilise 
matters, however ruthless the retrenchment in- 
volved. Fortunately this did not become necessary, 
and Sir Paul Ohater has done for yon permanently 
what Government, with the many claims upon it 
from other schools, could only have done tempo- 
rarily. This must not be taken to mean that 
because of this free giR, Government is going to 
withdraw or reduce its regular support. Govern- 
ment tries, like Providence, to help those who help 
themselves and we are not going back on this 
principle. Therefore, though there is now no 
necessity for any special, emergency grant from 
Government to tide you over a crisis you are 
entitled to expect for your normal development, 
a** full share of any money which, as our own 
financial position improves, we may be able to 
devote to new recurring grants to schools. 

The second thing I want to say relates to the 
attitude of the European commnnity in Calcutta. 
1 trust that Sir Paul Chater’s donation will^not be 
made an excuse by any of your^pre.sent supyorters 
to discontinue their subscriptions. The school is 
stifl in great need and magnificent, as is Sir Paul 
Ohater’s generosity, it does not by itself provide 
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a safBcient income to cover even existing expend!- < 
tare, to say nothing of any expansion. There isr 
a great deal still to be done, as the repoi;t8 to whitfh 
we have listened show. For instance, we shall, 
have to face t lie problem of rebuilding tlio Girls’ 
School; it is true that? the difficulty has been, 
temporarily alleviated by the lease of a neighbour- 
ing house, but this cannot be a permanent arrange- 
ment, and it is not economical, and there is a fear 
that if donations sufficient for rebuilding the school 
on its present site cannot be obtained, we may even 
have to contemplate selling the site ami moving to 
the suburbs. 

While we acknowledge our debt of gratitude to 
those to whose generosity we owe the foundation 
and the financial stability of La Martinifere, it is 
not without some feelings of shame that we, 
Englishmen and Scotsmen of Bengal, have to 
confess that Calcutta’s leading public school for 
English and Anglo-Indian boys and girls owes its 
conception to a Frenchman and its financial 
stability to one who, though a distinguished citizen 
of the British Empire, does not now belong to our 
city or our province. It reminds us, the second 
city of the Empire, too acutely of duties left 
unperformed. A letter received recently in 
Calcutta from a resident in *Hong-Kong, says with 
a certain air of superiority, which is not altogether 
pleasanfi to a Calcutta man. “ It is rather interest- 
ing thjit 9^1catta should have to come to Hong- 
Kong /or the support of- its schools.” ‘ Let us not 
forget that La Martinihre School is a Calcutta 
fnstitijtion and that its maintenance is a Calcutta 
obligation. We. are not without j)ar prosperous 
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mei-cliant pi*iac_*s— Bu^lwli-S^otel), Armaniaii Uiwl 
litcUan. • I trc^t that they will b*. Btimiilated by 
Si I’ Paul O'hater’s example to remember ’ their 
eijligation to provide for the education of their own 
boys apd girls. ^ 

* It may be that this timely help for the school 
comes from Hong-Kong, but its real significance 
lies in the fact that it comes from an old 
La Martini^re boy. That is sometliing of which 
the school is entitled to be proud. It shows how 
great an impression the school can make upon its 
pupils, what affection and what pride it can inspire. 
In conclusion, therefore, I would ask the boys and 
girls, who are students here to-day, to take this 
lesson to heart. Do not forget what your school 
has done for you and resolve that you in your turn 
will do something for your school. It may not 
be in the power of many of you to endow it with 
money on such a scale as Sir Paul Chafer has done, 
but each one of you can do something to repay 
hereafter the benefits which you are receiving 
to-day. See to it that wherever . you go- and what- 
ever yon do yon may prove yourselves worthy of the 
scheol in which you have been trained. I see by 
the programme that it is your custom to express 
the sentiment “ FtVe La MarliuUre." When you 
use these words accompany them with a resolution 
in your hearts that LaMartini^re shall live in you 
and through you. 
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nr* Bx 09 ll»iwy'm AMi^as mi fiiii Oonvyxfm- 
Horn of Dmoom Unlooralty, on Bth Ktmrok 

1928m 

Mr. VlCE-OHANCELIiOR AND GENTLEMEN, 

The University ot Dacca meets* to-<iay in its 
fourth Convocation, ami I congratulate you on 
another year of vigorous growth. The 8atisfac> 
tory record of good work contained in your annual 
report for 1923-24 is proof that whatever the 
ultimate aim of each one of you for this your 
University may be, upon one thing at least you are 
all resolved. And that resolution is this, that 
while holding aloft in this outlying corner of India 
the torch of leaniing, and keeping it burning as 
brightly as in any otlier part of this vast Empire, 
Dacca shall stand as a continual reminder that man 
does not live by learning alone, but is a triple 
unity of mind and body and spirit, each one of 
Which needs continual sustenance. 

I^t me say something almnt these three aspects 
in turn. 

The long list of published works contained in 
the report, and the jpt'oceedings of the learned 
societies which exist withiu the University, show 
that you are resolved that your intellectual life 
shall reach the high test standards. 

In this connection, too, I must congratulate you 
upon the* remarkable statistics with regard to the 
use ot the library in your University. One of the 
criticisms of the, Sadler Commi.ssion was that in the 
colleges of the University of Calcutta students of 



Uiilyersiiy courses read little more than tlieir' text- 
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books aud did not always read tliese. For a wide 
stoj^ of theie subjeuts and for all other purposes 
the colle^ife fibraries, they' pointed out, remained 
pnictically unused. Now tliat is a criticism which 
canaot»be made against Dacca University. Your 
last report shows remarkable figures: 33,9H2 books 
were boriowed from the library. Your total 
number of books is 34,755. For a University so 
small as yours these are striking flgui'es. Carlyle 
once said that our education “depends on what we 
read, after all manner of professors have done their 
best for us.” fn this brancli of education, the 
University is only carrying on the work of your 
fiirst infant school, it is still teadiing you though in 
a different sense to read, so that yon can learn for 
yourselves. The taunt was first made, I think, by 
Carlyle, but has been repeated more recently by 
Mr. H. G. Wells, that “the University which would' 
completely take in that great new fact of the 
existence of printed books, has not yet come into 
existence.” In .so far as that reproach i.s deserved 
and our colleges and universities fail to teach 
their students to use a library, tlien they do their 
woiik even less efficiently than witliin its scope the 
merest primary or middle school. I am glad > to 
know that' Dacca University hits travelled so far in 
so short a time from thS miserable standards which 
the Sadler Commission criticised, and has taught 
her students to value the printed books. , 

I have previously regretted, and mast 'again 
express my regret, that you have dost your ftofes- 
sorshfp of Saniskrit. The lakh of rupees for which^ 
I ^pp^led to endow -the Chair has not yet* been 



obtained. JRaja Janaki.Nath Boy, of Bbagyaknl, 
has contributed Rs. 5,000, and Rai Saliib Goar 
Nitai. Saukanidiii, Rs. 7,500 l Thfese.., are ^oth 
generous donations for which I am ^^ery grateful, 
but together they do not even make up one^eightli 
of the amount requireti. I trust that others *will be 
found to supplement their gifts. Surely tBe 
wealthy Hindus of Beiigiii will see to it that Dacca 
University does not ren^ain without a Ciiair in 
their great classical language. 

I am glad to know that your series of Popular 
Lectures have been a success. They are a valuable 
feature of your work. I congratulate you on the 
honour done to Professor Mazuindar, and through 
him to you, by his selection as President of the 
Section of History and Archaeology at the Triennial 
Oriental Congress held in Madras. I was also glati 
to learn that Pr>)fe8sor Ghose had been ap^iointed 
President of the Chemistry Section at the Benares 
Congress. It is evident that Dacca is m intaining 
its reputation among the Universities of India. 
This is also evidenced b'y the prominent part taken 
by your representatives and especial ly-by your 
Vice-Chancellor, at the Universities Congres^^ at 
Simla. I hope that the deliberations of that Congress 
will result in benefit to all the Indian Universities, 
and to Dacca in particular.* 

So much for the ‘purely intellectual activities 
of the' University. I pass now to the second of 
those* three needs of the complete man which it 
shoniR be the buiAness of a University to provide. 
I mean the needs of the body. TUb reference to 
athletics in the reports of the Halls, especially that 



sgntence in one of them which says that Jthc 
stt^dent^ “have created a tine record of tine 
spoHauHtushij),*’ .shows that yon are not nejflecting 
that aspect of University life, which, though in 
many ^ijestern Universities it tends to assume 
undue *pjorainence, cannot* be neglected by any 
University without loss to its students. Last 
August 1 had the pleasure of seeing the University 
Football Team win a very well-con te.sted match with 
the Victoria Sports Club, and of presenting to them 
the Ronaldshay Shield. I am delighted to learn 
that the cricket team has also won the Sen and 
Sen Clip. I rejoice at the statement in another 
report that games and the regular college life have 
cnntrihuted to an improvement in the health of the 
students. It is clear that in this respect, as in 
othei’s, yon are teaching your yonng men how to 
live a fresh and varied life, regulated on wise 
principles. 

The thinl need — that of the spirit — is measured 
rather by what you give than by wliat yon receive 
and that leads me to say sonfething under tliis bead 
al)OUt the opportunities for service- wliicli the Uni- 
versity provides. All healthy-minded young men, 
at a cerfeun “stage of their lives, are inspired by 
a burning desire to devote themselves to great and 
noble causes ; and unless it receives a natural outlet 
and is directed into beneficial directions, this 
Impulse is certain to be exploite<i by mi*ichief- 
makers. In those social service organizsrtioifs, the 
members of which so kindly caAe and cxpfkined 
the!/ work to last year, yon are .wisely directing , 
this impulse towards the uplift of the degraded and 
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the. enlightenment of the iguoraut. I quote fropa 
one of the reports : — 

“The Social Service Section of fbe Hall^'has 
done splendid work. They carried on thejr 
work at the schools they have established at 
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Kajirbagh with success. ‘In addition to this, 
they have organized lantern lectures on 
sanitation for the villages, with the kind 
assistance of the Health OfBcers of the 
District Board and Municipality. They also 
interested themselves in removing the wants 
of the people in respect of water-supply, and 
have succeeded in interesting the Chairman 
of the Local Board, who has undertaken to 
sink a well in the village.” 

The young men who are doing work of the kind 
referred to in this and the other reports are learn- 
ing the lessons of the highest patriotism, which is 
to serve, and laying the firmest foundations on 
which to build a nation, which is self-reliance. In 
the literature of all countries in the past to die for 
one’s country has l)een represented as the highest 
patriotism, but there is a higher which has yet to 
be learnt and that is to live for one’s country.^ To 
give health and happiness and life to others maiy be 
both more difficult and more honourable than to 
surrender one’s own. A nation cannot be composed 
exclusively of leaders, and leaders without followers 
can accomplish nothing. The practical application 
of this obvious truth must be learnt at school and 
college it it is to be learnt at all.* What India 
needs above all fo-day is a widespread knowledge 
of what the ua(iou needs for its hMlth and h&ppi- 
ness'and a plentiful supply of men competent- to 
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iijialsfci^r to those ueecl-< withoiu. waiting ,for 
(lii^eoticAi from above. The vvorlf of social service, 
wh?Mi U beigig so eacaestly studied and practised 
iy this University, affords the best po.ssible 
indication that Dacca is going to make a valnable 
eqntribntion to the solntMn of the social and 
economic difficnlties of the country. Since I had 
the pleasure of conferring with the members of 
your organizations lust year, I have myself become 
more intimately acquainted with two valuable 
movements which are having a most far-reaching 
effect u|mn the public health of the districts in 
which they operate. The first is the admirable 
work of the Anti-malarial Co-opemtive Health 
Societies organized throughout, the province under 
the inspiration and direction of Rai Gopai Ohandra 
Ohatterji Baha<iur, and the other is the equally 
remariiable work of the. Asansol Mines Board of 
Health under the direction of Dr. Tomb. I com- 
mend these two movements to the s^wcial notice of 
your social service students. If yon will study 
their methods and learn all you can of the remark- 
able results which tliey have achieved, you wi|l, 
I am sure, derive as I did, both great enlightenment 
and* immense encounigement. 

I am tempted here to develop somewhat the 
topic which I dealt with in my Convocation address 
at Calcutta a fortnight ago. I said then that the 
University would not be doing its duty to the 
nation to the full unless the urge of its stimulus 
reached rtghlf down through the schools to the 
vill^es, and 1 pointed out that the nationhood of 
Bengal could not b.) built on .a foundation of wide- 
spread illiteracy. I should like to elaborate my 
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me&ning here. , Is there one I)er8on in Beugnl wh®, 
honestly facing the facts, can belieye that* on Kie 
present basis of local and proviiicialrtaxatlort^ny 
real advance in either primary or secondary 
education is possible ? I doubt .Whether any com- 
plete system of edncatibn, primary, secondary, and 
university, can be introdnced at a much less cost 
than a snm approaching three hundred lakhs per 
annum ; and even then it will be far below the 
level of the advanced countries of the West, or of 
Japan. How is this money to be obtained? Revise 
the Meston award <>8ay some. This, of course, is 
a necessary preliminary to any advance, but we 
cannot bnild up a satisfactory system on our profits 
from that revision • alone, if and when it comeg. 
The people have got to be convinced that it is 
worth their while to permit GoveriUnent, and 
especially local bodies, to take from them money 
which at present they dare not ask for in the face 
of popular objection, and to give it back to them in 
the shape of schools, better roads, Wills, in ichinery 
for the prevention and treatment of disease, and so 
on. EJducation, sanitation, etc., are tmnsferred 
subjects; the people of Bengal can do just as they 
like in this matter. They can give their money, 
and ,have these things if they so desire; they can 
keep their money, and do,withont them. It is for 
them through their representatives to decide.' But 
before they can be ‘in a position to decide such an 
issue those centres of knowledge and cnltare such 
as nniversities and colleges wheile 'opinicm crys- 
tallises and where yoangmeu’s attitude to social 
and ^political problems is largely formed, must play 
their paftt Gradually, tf those centres of thotight 
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do their duty, the leaclers of political and’ social 
t>piniou hi Bengal will cease to think of Oovern- 
4s a source from which all manner of boonn 
can flow, and will, facing the facts honestly, tell the 
T-ieople of .this country that only by sacrifices, fer 
greats* *than those hitherto comtemplated, can they 
banish for ever from their land the stigma of 
illitenicy and the nightmaie of disease. You, 
gentlemen, will be the makers’of opinion, but before 
yon can form the opinions of others, you must base 
your own opinfons upon study and experience. 
Learn, therefore, as much as you can of practical 
experience all over the worW. Be impatient of 
theories, lie greedy for facts ; do not employ words 
to conceal thought or be slipshod in their use, 
search for reality beyond appearances and bring 
a university-trained mind to bear on all the 
problems of life. 

1 desire to congratulate the Halls on the good 
recoitl of work which their reports reveal. Tije 
main centre of the student’s life is clearly his HaU, 
and I am glad to find the^ Halls are realizing in 
practice the hopes of those who planned them. 
May I again single out the Muslim Hall for 
a s|>ecial word of mention ? The number of students 
attached aud resident is now 860, and it is clear 
that the Hall is, under Mr. Rahman’s sympathetic 
and wise guidance, doing a great work for the 
Moslem community. As I> .said in laying the 
foundation-stone of the Islamia College at Ckdeutta, 
Moslems, even in distant rural areas, are* becoming 
convinced that English education is after all 
a worthy education even for the most pious, that 
even in onr modern universities *cul tare can still 
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be^ the handmaid of Feligion, aa it was in the great 
inteltectnal centres of the faVnous empires pf ^he* 
faith, and that a Moslem coxx devote himself ^ 
those s*tadie3, which are essential if h6 is to take 
his rightfnl share in the making of modern India,* 
without peril tp his immortal soul. 1*9 this 
realization the Moslem *H:i 11 has been helpful in* 
contributing, as in the fullness of time I am sure 
the Islamia College at Oalmitta, now rising rapidly 
upon its foundations, will also contribute. The 
future of Moslem Bengal is in the 'keeping of these 
two institutions — the Moslpm Hall and the Islamia 
College. And while*# am on this subject, let me 
again thank Khan Bahadur Musharuf Husain for 
his generous gift of Rs. 20,000 to further the 
interests of his co-religionists at Dacca and the 
Islamia College. I trust that this gift will form the 
nucleus of a large fund for the extension of Moslem 
education. 

But I must not end on a sectional note. Con- 
vinced though I am that communal institutions 
have their place in the, present stiige of Bengal’s 
development, I will concinde by directing j’^onr 
attention rather to those aspects which unite yon 
all. In yonr University life some interests miist 
necessarily separate yon. One, at least, shonld 
unite you all. You can all resolve that the 
University of Dacca shall command your whole- 
hearted and united allegiance; that her reputation 
shall be to you as your own; that she shall be to 
each one nC yon, Moslem, Hindu or, Christian, 
a mother of whose honour you are jealous, and at 
whose feet, inspired by msmories of Wliat she has 
done for yon, you are now prepared, and will for 
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^ver be prepared, ta lay offeriupe of service; a‘nd 
d^voti^n. Aa yet the spirit of reverence, almost of 
to^v^ards the alma mater, tlie tkiudiy 
mother, uartarer of oar mind and hesirt, has 
scarcely, developed in India. You may develop it 
in Dadba. Are there any of»yoa who think of Dacca, 
of yonr University, merely as a place which mulcts 
you in fees, and in return grndgingly doles out 
degrees? Will the memory of Dacca ten years 
hence cause you any emotion ? Will you regard an 
occasional visit to it in future as a high privilege, 
and a renewed draught from t^ wells of spirit ? Or 
will you leave it without u pang, and reganl it as 
au experience, which once completed, you put 
behind you for ever ? 

On Wednesday last 1 presided at a prize>giving 
at La Martinidre School in Calcutta to which an 
old boy of the school had recently contributed as 
an endowment the princely sum of six lakhs of 
rupees. That was ^uvridcuce of the affection and 
gratitude which a school can inspire, and as an 
instance of a similar sentiment inspired by a Uni- 
versity let me quote to you what Matthew Arnold 
WBOte about Oxford — 

“ Steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading 
her gardens to the moonlight, and 
whispering from her towers the last 
enchantments of tlie Middle Ages, who 
will deny that Oxford, by her ineffable 
charm, keeps ever calling us 'nearer to 
the true goal of all ot us, to the ideal, 
to jj^rtection — to beauty, in a word, which 
is only truth seen from another si^e ? ” 
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Qfntlemei), round tbe name of Dacca, as the* 
national University of ESastern Bengal,^ will yAu n^ 
help to build up a tender regstrd. a devotirmi, 
ii patriotic sei)timent, in the hearts of her sons, 
similar to those which Oxfnid and ^Cambridge have 
for so long inspired? Ske has beauty: Dacca, too, 
cun Spread lier gardens to the moonlight: her 
towers, acknowledged by all to be fair, may yet 
whisper enchaittments, if not of antiquitj', yet of 
beauty and intellectual truth and high scholarly 
devotion. I should like to feel that one of those 
whom I am addressing to^flay, may, after forty or 
fifty year's of straggle and effort towards the 
making of modern Bengal, write of Dacca in the 
spirit in which Mr. Gladstone wrote of his Uni- 
versity, two generations after he had left it—' 

“ She laid initiated, if not inured me to the 
pursuit of truth as an end of study. 
I declare that while in the arms of Oxford, 
.1. was pos.sessed through and tlfrongh 
with single-minded and passionate love 
of truth, with a virgin love of truth, 
so that, althougli I might be swathed in. 
clouds of prejudice there was something 
of an eye within, that might gradually 
pierce them.” 

Build in tbiit spirit on foundations of reverence 
and devotion. You will thfen bnild for Bengal 
a possession for ever, and lay firm the foundations 
of your national life and your political unity. 
United in your passion for Dacca, you will thereby 
learn to unite for that greater task of na\)ion-maktng 
to which you are all even now imperatively being 
summoned by the. impetuous onrush of the events 
of onr stirring days. 
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“Thiii|j:8 of a da^,” wrote the poet t*ijidar, 
things of a day ! a dream of a shadow is mankind, 
wlien thfere comes down glory imparted from 
God, radiant light shines among men and> genial 
tiays.” In- the spectrum of that glory one principal 
line ie>tlnit honest dealing ydth the intellect which 
Hashed upon mankind with the Greeks, and which 
we sometimes dare to hope is a feature of our 
modern world. Clothed in the beauty of this 
divine splendour, go forth from these walls haters 
of shams, scoruers of the superficial, diasipators of 
prejudice, seekers aftep knowledge and truth, 
workers for unity, and in your search for ever 
greater and better things “ be inspired with the 
l)elief that life is a great and noble culling, not 
a inare groveiliug thing, that we are to shuffle 
through as we can, but an elevated and lofty 
destiny.” 
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Mb ejfaBUmnmy'm AMrmmB to *IJI« 

OkpfftomUBr, Omoom Unhrmrmliy, wkmm 
BmntmM4mp on Mm thm Honormry Oogroo 
ot Dootor of Low, pn 6th htoimh t9St6m 

Mr. Hartog, 

I am delighted that it ahoald have fallen to my 
lot to confer upon yon the high honour with which 
your colleagues on the Court have desired to 
signify their grateful appi^ciation of the singal 
services wliich you ha've rendered to the University 
as its first Vice-Chancellor. That tins distinction 
has been fully merited, I am glad to bear witness 
from personal experience, and jis Chancellor of the 
University I desire to thank you on its behalf for 
your single-minded devotion to its interests during 
the last four years. 

As a member of the Calcutta University 
Commission you were fully acquainted with the 
shortcomings of our University education in this 
country and the direction in which reform was 
needed. You were, therefore, specially qualified to 
take charge of this new institution and to steer 
it along sound lines during the first year of its 
life. The University to-day is in a large measure 
your own product, and I hope that you feel proud 
of your child. You Ijave certainly every reason 
to be so because, although only four years old, 
Dacca JJnwversity has already made a name for 
itself in the world and has set a mark upon 
its students which has been recognized a'ld 
sfppreqjiated beyrtnd the limits f)f Bengal. .The 
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^establishment of tlie tutorial system is hggely 
f^ur vm’k* Thanks to tlie efforts of you and your 
sNff Dacca students have iieen taught to tlunk for 
^themselves and Dacca University has up ,|p now 
deriveti more benefit from the recommendations of 
^’our* Com mission than Uie University in whose 
interests you laboured. 

¥001*8 has been an uphill task. You have had 
to prepare the ground and lay the foundations of 
a new institution. You have had to contend with 
great financial diflicnlties, and many of the condi- 
tions which you were led to expect when you took 
office as Vice-Chancellor, have not been fallilled. 
Nevertheless, you have worked with patience, with 
courage and with industry, and you have your 
reward to-day in the appreciation of all your 
colleagues. We greatly regret that this should 
be the last Convocation at which we shall see you 
as our Vice-Chancellor. We part with yon in 
sorrow, and we wish 3’’oii happiness and success in 
the life which still lies before you. Wherever 3*00 
go you will carry. with you the sincere gratitude of 
those with whom and for whom 3’ou have laboured 
so couscieutiousl3-. I hope, too, that you will have 
tJ*e satisfaction of watching this University grow 
and prosper in the years to come on the foundations 
that you have so wpll laid. 

By virtue of the authorit3’ vested in me as 
Chancellor of this UniveAit3', I hereby confer 
on you, Philip Joseph Hartog, Companion of the 
Most Eminent Order of the Indian Em^re, the 
degree of Doctor of Law, honoris causa* 
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HIb dcoBliBBoy^B SffBBoh In Imying i^n 

FoiBntlmilon^BiomB of Ihm Lyiion Hnll, nn* 
etk Mnroh 1925, 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

You have asked me to lay the foundation-stone 
of a bnildiug which, when completed, should prove 
to be a great boon to the Dacca Hall. I understand 
the present arrangements for developing the 
corporate life of the Hall are quite inadequate, 
and it Ms this gap that the Assembly Room is 
designed to fill. The building will consist of 
a general room for debates and meetings, a library 
sufficiently large to allow of the convenient arrange- 
ment of all the present stock and yet admits of 
expansion in the future, and also offices. I am 
much honoured by your decision to give my name 
to this Hall, and I hope that it will remove to a very 
large extent the disabiliiies under ' which the 
students have been devefoping their social activities. 
1 shall always be proud to have my name associated 
with one of the Halls of a University in whysh 
I take so deep an interest and for which I confi- 
dently predict a most illustrious future. 
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Ul9 ExtMUamoy'^m Sf$m9oh mi tkm mpmmimg 
of ihm OmooM Yrmlnlmg OoUmgm Exhibit 
timh, on 7th Mmroh •1928m 

[T)i« apeech was read by Lady Iferrnione Lytton, aa His Exoallency 
could not attend owing to indispoaition.] 

Mr. Principal, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

All my life I have been deeply interested in the 
practice of teaching — chiefly, perhaps, because I have 
myself been much practised upon. I have been 
taught by nurses, by governesses, by tutors, by 
schoolmasters, by crammers, by University profes- 
sors. I have even tried lo learn by myself, 
unaided, and if I am not as learned as I should be 
after all these good people have worked upon me, 

1 must be forgiven if 1 plead that the fault is theirs 
and not mine. They, of course, would contend the 
exact opposite and claim that no teacher could do 
anything with such unresponsive material I I admit 
at least that if I am to attribute the blame for 
my- ignorance to my teachers, I must be prepared 
to ^oint out in what respects tlieir technique has 
l)een defective a^nd, therefore, in studying the 
methods of teaching ^ have always tried to test 
them by my experience as a pupil. The methods 
which succeeded in my case Seem to me likely to 
succeed with others, those which failed in my case 
may in all probability fail with others.* This is, 
of course, not an entirely reliable 'guide becatfse, if 
there is one thing which every experienced teacher, 
mqst'knbw, it is that no two children aie alike and 
that no method is ennallv successful With all. 
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Nevertheless, as a good worftini? principle I coinr 
mend this piece of reasoning to teacljers. II is 
much use their repeating as teachers «jthe motKods 
by which they themselves failed to iearn, merely 
because they know no others. 

Another general principle which I venture to 
commend to teachers — and which they are not 
likely to accept, becanse it is apt to offend their 
vanity — is that no child is nnteachable. If, there- 
fore, their pupils don’t make as much progress as 
they desire, the fault is in the main their own. 
A child may be inattentive or slow or wilfully idle, 
but if so, that is because you have failed to inspire 
him with a wish to learn, and if yon do not begin 
by doing that, all your labour will be thrown away. 
I should like to see this recognized by marking the 
teacher after examining the child I 

In old days it used to be taken for granted that 
anyone who, had been a snccessful learner must 
necessarily be a snccessful teacher, and many 
generations of children have suffered um.ecessarily 
from this fallacy. In' most of our schools in the 
past it has been truer, I think, to say that the lower 
forms have been the means of teaching inexperi- 
enced teachers how to teach than that experienced 
teachers have taught them how to learn. 

It is at any rate genersdly acknowledged to-day 
that teaching is a profession which like all others 
has to be learnt, though I fear that t>he stilaries 
which we still pay to our teachers is an indication 
of the small value which we attach to 'their services. 
The admission of this fact is, hojvever, a jgreat 
adva/ice, and I ' have no hesitation in saying that 
a Teacher^’ Training College is without exception 
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tbe most important institation in any country, and 
the profession of teaohiug the most honourable and 
mN|t re&ponsible profession in the world. 

The exhibition of teaching methods and 4)heories, 
w’hich the Dacca Training College for Teachers has 
oi’ganised, is evidence that ^hat body takes its re* 
sponsibilities seriously and is anxious to provide 
those whom it trains with ample material for the 
study of their profession. 

I very much regret that a sudden sharp indis* 
position has prevented me from seeing the Exhibi* 
tion myself, but I have read with interest the little 
hand-book describing and explaining the exhibits, 
and this has been enough to assure me that 1 should 
have found it both interesting and valuable. If 
I had seen it I should have liked to comment upon 
some of its features. As it is, 1 must content 
myself with congratulating Mr. West upon the 
evidence of thorough research and the wide study of 
various experiments which this Exhibition reveals. 
It is admirable in its conception and extremely 
practical in its execution,. I am certain that 
teachers and all who are intei-ested in the profes- 
sion of teaching, will derive the greatest benefit 
front visiting it. I commend it to the attention of 
the public. 

I now declare the l^xhibition open. 
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MIb ExoBllBmoy^m Speech ei * fhe PrpSIm 
SeMh^ Oeefeeemee, Oeeem, eh 7th 
rnmeeh 9928, 

[Tb« Speech was read by the Coiumiasioner, as Bis Excelleuoy 
could act attend on account of itidiaposition ] 

Gentlemen, 

1 am deligbtetl to be able ouce aguiii to open 
the Conference of Presidents in this district. On 

V. 

the other two occasions on which I have performed 
this dnty I have been able to congratnlate the 
district on the rapid growth of the movement, so 
far as that growth could be gauged by figures and 
statistics. I understand that the whole area of the 
district is now nearly covered and that only 46 
of the old Chankidari Unions remain. It is obvious 
that henceforth we most adopt a new measure of 
progress. From now onwards we must estimate 
the growth of this system of local self government 
exclusively by the* character of the work which it 
accomplishes and the expansion of its activities 
without regard to the number of new Boards 
established, which must necessarily be a dimiiush- 
ing quantity. It is eminently satisfactory, I think, 
to have reached this stagq. It may interest yon 
perhaps to hear that the Secretary of State is taking 
a lively interest in thb working of this system and 
has aS&ed me to send him as much information as 
possible fbgarding the work of the Union Boards. 
It is^ always cndonraging, I think, to know that 
.one's work*is ^ing watched witH sympathetic 
interest and I shall be able to give the Secretary . of 



state a very good report of the work which "the 
T\ion "feo^rdstare doing in this part of Bengal. 

§ 

These annual conferences play a very important 
l^art in ^our work and, as 1 have remarked on 
former* occasions,* have great valne for various 
reasons. In the first place, a conference like this 
affords me an opportunity of publicly rewarding 
those Presidents who have done particularly good 
work and taken exceptional interest in the 
activities of their Boards, and of thus stimulating 
others to follow their examples. 

Secondly, it brings togetiier .Presidents from all 
over the district and gives them an opportunity 
of meeting and exchanging views informally 
and however indirectly, this must be most 
advantageous to all concerned. 

In the third place — and this I gather to be the 
primary object of such a conference— it enables 
the Presidents to meet formally and discuss 
methods of improving the system of extending the 
usefulness and range of the Boards; they can then 
l)ring their- considered opinion to the notice of 
Govgrnmeut. 

I now want to say something to you about the 
attitude of Government towards your resolutions; 
In the first place, 1 want to assure you that every 
one 'of the resolutions which y^u pass and forward 
to (Government receives a most careful investiga- 
tion. ' The very thoroughness with which we 
examine them often involves, I amaifraid, consider- 
able /lelay in ^replying to them’. Many of your 
resoliitioiis concern more than one*<lepartmettt of 
Government, and a referemse to all the departments 
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cop^erued neces^rilj incresisca the time which w‘§ 
have devote to their consideration. Yon niupt 
not, therefore, attribute our delay in, replyinif^to 
indifference or assume that nothing is being done. ^ 

i^urther, I want to ask you nQt to measure the 
valine, of. the views whfcli you express merely by 
the accejjtance or otherwise by Government of 
yonr recommendations. The resolutions which 
you pass, and the replies which aie sent to you, 
must be regarded as a kind of joint deliberation. 
Sometimes it may happen that your suggestions are 
found to be based upon some misapprehension 
which we are i^ie to remove; sometimes there 
may be objections to what yon propose of which 
yon could not be aware and which we are able to 
point out. In both these cases, although your 
resolutions are not accepted, they are not wasted, 
but have led to a fnller understanding of the 
problem with which they deal. Sometimes, again, 
your proposals wonld involve amendments of the 
Gocal Self-Government or Village Self-fiuverumeut 
Acts, and though desir,»bie in themselves, we may 
be unwilling to take up such amendments piece- 
meal. In those cases your recommendations are 
carefully noted and will be given effect to when 
the amendment of these Acts is next undertaken. 

Of the 19 resolutions ' passed at last year’s 
conference 14 were carried. The reply of Govern- 
ment which has ta^en a whole year to prepare 
has recently been sent to the Commissioner and 
you ^wiil very shortly be made acquainted with 
our decisioq/s. 1 hope when you come to consider 
them^ yon will .bear in mind the general consi^era- 
tions which 1 have mentioned. Some of these 
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resolutions have beei^ brought to the notice io^ the 
officers,^ or departments concerned, as no definite 
OTO^ seemed \o be called for. Let me mention one 
or two others as illustrations of what I have just 
iJeen sa^^ing. The fourth i-esolution was in favour 
of tlie ^imendment of the Village Self-Government 
^ct so as to prevent an interregnum on the appoint- 
ment of new Benches and Courts. Government are 
able to show you that it is possible for outgoing 
members to try cases and suits until the formation 
of the new Benches and Courts. In this case then, 
although Government have taken no action, they 
have been able to remove the misapprehension 
under which you were working. * . ' 

Tl)e eighth resolution urged that Onion Boards 
should have power to realize fees from parties for 
the service of processes by Union Benches and 
Courts. But this, we have pointed out, undermines 
the whole principle of the Union Board system — 
which is the administration of justice at a minimum 
of cost, trouble and inconvenience. That is why 
parties are e.xpected to brin^ their own witnesses. 
In this Ciise Government are again able to help the 
movement by emphasising its guiding principles 
and *cbrrecting at once any tendency to forsake 
them. 

I have dwelt on tlus subject at some length, 
because 1 am anxious to remove any misconception 
which may exist as to the valu^ which Government 
attaches to your deliberations and to assure you 
that they fully appreciate the interest wtilcll yon 
take in matters of village self-government. My 
presehce at your, annual conference, will. I hope, be 
regarded as a further indication of this. 
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Now let me examine for a moment the character 
of t&e work in which yon are engaged. I think 
you are very fortnnute in having the assiscancV^f 
Mr. Drummond. No one could be* more sym- 
pathetic both with your objects and with yotw 
difficulties, and no one, I think,' is better‘qnalified 
to give just the assistance you require. He informs 
me that on the whole the Boards are conducting 
their affairs harmoniously and efficiently with that 
spirit of goodwill and co-operation on which the 
success of the system depends. These Union 
Boards, being the ba.sls of local self-government, it 
is important to ensure that their foundation is 
sound and as free as possible from defects. We 
ought, therefore, to be on the look-out for possible 
defects, for if they can be detected at the outset, 
they will be easier to correct. One defect which 
is almost certain to appear and of which there are 
already indications in a few unions, arises from 
party friction. Party opinion is both a necessary 
ingredient and a source of danger in all representa- 
tive institutions. It is a necessary ingredient 
because it leads to 'organization and if based 
upon rival constructive programmes, it stimulates 
progress. It is a danger because it leads to the 
subordination of public needs to personal and 
sectional considerations. A necessary feature of 
all representative bodies » is the obligation of 
a minority to continue its co-operation, even 
though it cannot give effect to its wishes. The 
refusal o,f a party which is in a minority to take 
any part in the, proceedings at all "is, of course, 
a cowardly and suicidal policy. Diviston into 
parties based oil genuine differences of o^nlon as 
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^0 policy is a nataral and healthy development,' and 
e^ch p^rty shonld try to enforce its policy on the 
B^d by recognized and houonrabie means. ‘When 
it is in a minority it mast endeavour by helpfai 
criticism to pers^de the majority to its vtray of 
thinking, and it must be *prepared, if snccessfai, 
to carry out its policy ; but to leave the field 
altogether involves the betrayal of its supporters 
and the surrender of its policy, as such action 
leaves the opposite side unchecked by the criticism 
of its opponents. A minority may not be able 
to control the policy while it remains a minority, 
but its criticisms afford a salutary check and 
should be always welcome to fair-minded 
opponents. 

Another defect may be caused by letting the 
machinery become too complicated. Union Benches 
and Courts particularly require to be on their guard 
against this. Their main object should be the 
simplification of procedure and the prevention of 
delay. Their decisions should be as prompt as 
possible, and if insignificant tletails and untiecessary 
adjournments are allowed to prolong the proceed- 
ings, the whole object and merit of these local 
Courts will be defeated. It is always easier to 
defer a decision, but the greatest boon these Courts 
can offer to the villagers is that of summary juris- 
diction and if the practice of adjournments becomes 
at all general, it will destroy the whole vpJue of 
the system- 

I have mentioned these possible defects npt by 
way of criticism, but in order that you may be on 
your guard against them, that you may recognize' 
the symptoms as they occur and take the necessary 
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'ittepii to correct, them. You 'mast remember that^ 
you are pioneers ; that you are the firgt baiKers pi 
an imporbint system of village setf-goverhmtftt, 
and that if yon do your work well, others will 
able to bnild on the foandation? that yoa^ have 
laid. It is very encouraging to hear that so far the 
Union Boards in this district are working so 
satisfactorily and have brought already to many 
villages the advantages of improved communications, 
good water, primary education and medical relief. 

I shall now leave you to your deliberations. 
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Him exomiimmoy^m Rm/tly to tho Dofiutmilou 
from . tho MoMlo Somitl wMoh wmItoH 
upoM Mm on tho 3lmt Mmroh 1929m 

‘Lady Mookerjeb and Members of the Mahila 
Samiti, 

I take it as a great compliment that you should 
have sought an opportunity of discussing with me 
the work in which I know you are so deeply 
interested. I take it as a compliment because 
1 feel that it is an honour to be allowed to have 
a share in the work in which your Association is 
engaged. I do not think it is possible to overstate 
the value of an educated womanhood in any 
country because when we e<lucate the women we 
are doing more than educate the women themselves ; 
we are educating those who will have responsibilitj’ 
in their turji for the education not only of their 
girls, but also of their boys in their homes; for it 
is in the home that alt education begins, and, how- 
ever good the schools may be, they will jiever be 
able really to do the best for their pupils unless the 
lrt)mes from which they come are co-opending with 
them. 

I have met some* of you, I think, in another 
connection, when you came to speak to me about 
the franchise of women* in Bengal. I then 
expressed to you my sympathy with your object, 
and I told* yon that I considered that the f>rogress 
and the standard of civilization In any countty could 
best be measured by the position^ which its women 
occupy. 1 described as most advanced and teost in 
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the tan of progress in the vvorld those countries* 
which admitted their women to till Itoeir pdliticjrf 
activities and gave them tlie full rigiits, resjJfin- 
sibilities and duties of citizensliip. I am, tlierefore,* 
natni-ally very glad to hear from you abRnt the 
movement in which you are all interested and" 
which aims at making women fit to carry out those 
duties and responsibilities, whenever it may please 
the legislature to give them the opportunities. 

You have told me in your addre.ss about the 
work in which you are en.aged. I gather that it is 
principally concentrated in the Gokhale Memorial 
Girls’ School and that it is in regard to that scliool 
tliat you wisli particularly to have my help. Well, 
I can tell you, what you probably know alivady 
that Ijady Linton is deeply interested in the 
welfare of tlie school. I may also tell you, what 
you probably do not know, that as soon as her 
interest in the school was awakened, she lost 
no time in reminding me that I was not only 
the Governor, but also^ for the time being the 
Minister for Education ! So she said— “ What 
need is there to consult any one else 1 Yon are 
the Government of Bengal in the Education 
Department, yon are the Governor acting with 
his Minister, and if [ can convince you of the 
needs of this worthy institution, yon can consider 
them and pass orders for them to be satisfied.” 
She sakl this, firmly believing it and strongly 
hoping that the Minister of Education would 
accept, the case ahe was laying liefoi'e him. 
I had to explain to her, as I must explain to you, 
fhat Minister,* even with the consent of. the 
Governor, is not able to do everything he wishes. 
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he cannot by a Htrolco of the pen do exactly what 
‘,he wjxnts to do. He is but one member of the 
(itovernment'and he has to do and can (Jo only 
that whicli the Government, of which lie is a 
’member, agrees to do. I can assure you, of course, 
that *1 considered the request of the Gokhale 
‘Memorial Girls’ School with sympathy, and I can 
promise yon “the co-operation and appreciation” 
which you ask for in your ad<lress. but T have also 
to consider this request in conjunction witli other 
claims from different parts of the province. Your 
claim is that I should give the .school authorities. 
a.s a fret! gift, a i)iece of land belonging to Govern- 
ment. I told I.«dy Lytton and I must now tell 
you that it is not in my power to give any part of 
the Porra Bazar land as a free gift to anybody 
because there is a Government resolution to the 
effect that this land is not to be disposed of at less 
than its market value. Though i cannot give you 
this land T am prepared to help you to acquire it. 
I cojisulted the Director of Public Instruction and 
the Secretary in the Education Department, and 
I said to them that it wa*s perfectly obvious that 
Government must do something for the Gokhale 
Mgmorial Girls’ School. Both the nature of their 
work and the contribution of two lakhs of rupees 
which the authorities of the scluml were themselves 
making entitle them tcfsome help in return. I asked 
the department to let me kno^v whether the amount 
of our contribution could be equal to the value of 

the land. If you have not had an answer sooner, 

« 

it was because the proposal •necessitated* corre- 
spondence with various tfepartments. The enquiry’ 
not yet complete, and I am sorry -that I am«not*in 
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a position to tell you what i« the final result, but ^ 
T hope that in someway or other we may ^nd ih 
possible to help you to satisfy your ueed^. 

I caniiot conclude without thankin{» you very, 
cordially indeed for the kind sentjmehts expressed 
in the last paragraph of Vour address and for the. 
<!ongratnlations which you have offered on iny 
appointment to act temporarily in tlie place of the 
Viceroy. I am, of coarse, pleased with the honour 
of such promotion and appreciate it, but I admit 
that I have no wish to leave Bengal at this moment. 

I have many friends and many interests here which 
1 want neither to part with nor interrupt, but 1 do 
feel that it is possible that my new experience may 
jiot only be of value to inyscdf. hut also to those 
whom I am trying to help. 

I thank you very much indeed. I can assure 
you »)f ray deep sympathy with the work in which 
you are engaged and of my determination to do 
all in my power to promote it. 
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tUmJExomUfnoy's Spmaoh mi th» ofimmlng of 
th9 BUnit Sohool Building mi Brnkmlm, on 
31ni mnnoh 1925. 

Mt Lord Chief Justice, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
This is a great day in the history of a great 
charitable movement. To realize how great it is 
we mast go back 30 years. Down to 1894 the blind 
were left to grope in their darkness — I will not say 
nnpitied becanse the sight of a blind child cannot 
fail to aroase the pity of the hardest heart — bat 
unheeded and unhelped. In that year Mr. Shah, 
whom I think I may describe as the bliild child’s 
friend, came upon the scene. He learnt the Braille 
system and three years later opened a school for 
the blind in his own house with one pupil. 

To-day we are opening a fine new building 
which will accommodate 50 pupils in healthy open 
country away from the city and Mr. Shah, I am 
glad to say, is still' with ns to see how God has 
prospered his handiwork. * 

Jjadies and gentlemen, you may, perhaps, expect 
me to describe to you the merits of this fine new 
school — to tell you how much better it is than that 
little room in'which tlie work, began or even than 
the various hired buildings in which it has since 
found temporary lodging fronJ time to time,, during 
the intervening years j you may wish me to tell 
you of how the funds have been raised and to thank 
the subscribers. That has alrAidy been so well 
done by Sir Lancelot Sanderson tl^at I feel I oanpot 
improve on the history which he has givefi ydu. 
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It iiik as he has said, a romantic story. The new 
building is there for you all to see and I wiU leav/ 
you tor admire it for yourselves. You have le^At 
from the Chief Justice the stages by which it has 
been reached. You have heard from Jiim the 
names of those to whom*we are inclebted. liftagine 
that his story were a cinema film which yon have 
just seen pass npon the screen from start to Hnish 
I want now to replace it in the machine and reverse 
it. I want you to travel'back with me through, the 
intervening years until we arrive at that little 
room where one blind child first began to learn at 
the feet of Mr. Shah. 

"For I am ’ware it ia the seed of aet 

God holds appraising in bis hollow palm 

Not act grown great thence on the world below 

Leafage and branchage ynlgar eyes admire." 

Here is the act grown great, the leafage and 
branchage. But it is still only a small plant, and 
I hope it will spread and grow still further, but it 
was in Mr. Shah’s house that the so.‘ i was first 
sown and it is- this seed of act I would ask you to 
appraise. 

The reason why this work has prospered is 
because it is sown in love, because one man said in 
his heart — I will use the life that Ood has given me 
to lighten the darkness of , tho.se who have been 
denied the precious gift of sight. Such a seed 
planted in such a soft was bound to grow, and it is 
to. Mr. Shah that the 50 blind children who will be 
taughf in Ihis building owe everything. The work 
has long ago passed out of his hands, though I am 
glf^d to know thajt his son is now the* Head Makter 
of the' school and is carrying on what his fathhr ao 
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^^)obly^ began. However great this institation may 
become, and *1 hope that it will go on growing 
steadily in* future years, every addition to the 
building, every rupee added to its endowment, will 
be da« to the maif who lirs^ planted the seed. That 
ft has not grown more rapidly, that it is still in 
a struggling condition is due to the fact that more 
men have not been found with the same inspira- 
tion, the same devotion, the same spirit of service 
which first animated Mr. Shah, and has since 
inspii-ed the men and women who have carried on 
his work. 

1 am not going to sing the praises of this new 
scijool, to point out to you its many advantages, 
and to congratulate the Governors on the achieve- 
ment. It 1 were to do so, I might create a wrong 
impression. You might then go away with the 
comfortable belief that all that was required was 
now being done. You might return to your homes 
and say to your friends — “ Is not it a happy thing 
that these poor blind children are now being cared 
for and are well taught in a beautiful new building 
out at Behala.” That would be a mistake. The 
wotk is not finished, it is scarcely begun. That is 
why 1 asked you to go back in imagination to the 
beginning and to realize that picture of the first 
blind child receiving its first lesson. All that has 
happened since only, serves So show us what may 
follow, what fliould follow from that beginning: it 
has not broqght us to the end or even wKhia sight 
of the end. I want you to retitru to your homes 
and* to tell yoUr friends that you have learnt to-day, 
that the way to relieve the sorrows of the blinrt and 
to remedy tlieir deficiencies was pointfcd out tq ns 
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as long ago us 1894 and thut tlie work then initiutetl 
bus not yet been accomplished: that it has tak^A 
30 years bat to make a beginning, and that you 
want to help those who are doing this work tg 
bring it to a conclusion. It you will but give us 
your hearts then the necessary money wilt soop 
follow. 

£ am very glad that you should have lieaitl all 
about this school from the Chief Justice, because 
this is a work to which he ims whole>heariedly 
devoted himself ever since he- first took it up. 
Outside his professional duties every man has some 
{)ersonal interest or hobby. I really think it would 
be true to say that outside his duties in Court, 
Sir Lancelot Sanderson’s chief interest is the wel- 
fare of the Calcutta Blind School. His position, as 
President, is by no means nominal. It is due to hi.s 
genuine interest and personal effort that the appeal 
which we issued last year has succeeded as well as 
it has. 

Ladies and gentlepien, 1 have said enough 
I hope to show you that the work of the blind 
school is worthy of your support, that it is to men 
with large hearts rather than to men with lirge 
incomes that this work is due. If your interest has 
been aroused by to-day’s proceedings, £ hope yoii 
will give to those who 'are labouring in this 
vineyard the sympathy, the encouragement, and the 
help tvhich will enable their work to be carried on 
and extended. 


r. 8. Fnw-»>4-l»U— ts P.— a<— H. I.. Q. 




